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Foreword 


The "Ibrat-afzàá is the partial biography of Hasan ‘Ali Shah Aga Khan I 
(1219-1298/1804-1881). Also known as Muhammad Hasan al-Husayni, 
he was the forty-sixth Imam of the Nizàri Ismailis. This Persian text was 
written as an autobiography, although it was committed to writing in 
1266/1850 in Bombay, not by the Imam himself but by a Persian 
luminary. The Tbrat-afzá is here edited and translated for the first time 
into English. It was lithographed in Bombay in 1278/1862, and reprinted 
subsequently with numerous errors three times in Tehran. A Gujarati 
translation of the work appeared in India in 1865, soon after its original 
publication. 

Hasan ‘Ali Shah succeeded to the Imamate of the Nizàri Ismaili Shi'i 
Muslims on the death ofhis father Shah Khalilullah in 1232/1817, when he 
was only thirteen years old. Shah Khalilullah himself had succeeded his 
father Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali to the Imamate in 1206/1792. By that time, close 
ties had developed between the Ismaili Imam family and the Ni‘matullahi 
Sufi order. While Imam Abul-Hasan ‘Ali governed the province of 
Kirmàn almost independently during the Zand period, from around 
1170/1756, the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order was revived in Persia by Ma'süm 
‘Ali Shah (d. 1211/1796), who had been dispatched there by the order’s 
master, Ridà 'Ali Shàh, then residing in the Deccan. Soon after his arrival 
in Persia in 1184/1770, Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah acquired a growing number of 
devoted disciples, including Nur ‘Ali Shah (d. 1212/1797), who eventually 
settled in Mahan, Kirman, to be near the shrine ofthe order's eponymous 
founder Shah Ni‘matullah Vali (731-834/1330-1431). Imam Abu'l-Hasan 
‘Ali supported Nur ‘Ali Shah and other prominent Ni‘matullahi Sufis, 
such as Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah, who was murdered in Kirmàn in 1206/1792. 

Shah Khalilullàh transferred the seat of the Imamate from Kirmàn to 
Kahak, a village near Qumm and Mahallat where the Ismaili Imams 
possessed extensive properties. He married Bibi Sarkara, a daughter of 
Muhammad Sadiq Mahallati, who bore the next Imam, the author of the 
Tbrat-afzà, in 1219/1804 in Kahak. Muhammad Sadiq Mahallati, a 
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Nizari Ismaili sayyid who carried the Sufi name Sidq ‘Ali Shah, was also 
a poet and a Ni'matullàhi Sufi initiated by Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah 
(d. 1215/1800), a physician and one of the leading members of the 
order in Kirman. Sidq ‘Ali Shah, the maternal grandfather of Aga Khan I, 
died in 1230/1815 and was buried in Qumm. Sidq ‘Ali Shah’s 
son, better known by his Sufi name of ‘Izzat ‘Ali Shah, was another 
prominent Ni‘matullahi dervish. This maternal uncle of Aga Khan I was 
initiated by Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah (d. 1238/1823), the thirty-eighth master 
(qutb) of the order. Subsequently, ‘Izzat ‘Ali Shah developed close 
relations with Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani (d. 1253/1837), who carried the 
Sufi name of Mast ‘Ali Shah and became the chief successor to Majdhüb 
‘Ali Shah as the qutb of the Ni‘matullahis, who were now split into 
several branches. ‘Izzat ‘Ali Shah spent the greater part of his life in 
Mahallat, where his nephew, Aga Khan I, was then also residing. 

Shah Khalilullah, who was not actively 
interested in Sufism, moved his residence to 
Yazd, between Isfahan and Kirman, in 
1230/1815. There, in 1232/1817, the Ismaili 
Imam became a victim of certain intrigues 
of the local Twelver Shi'i clerics and lost his 
life in the course of a dispute between some 
of his followers and the local shopkeepers. 
The contemporary Qajar monarch, Fath ‘Ali 
Shah (1212-1250/1797-1834), who had good 
relations with the murdered Imam, punished 
the culprits after a fashion. This was in 
response to Bibi Sarkara’s pleading for justice 
at the Qajar court in Tehran. In addition, 
Fath ‘Ali Shah added to the youthful Imam’s 
land holdings in the Mahallat area and gave 
one of his daughters, Sarv-i Jahan Khanum, 
in marriage to the Imam. At the same time, 
the Qajar monarch appointed the Imam to 
the governorship of Qumm and bestowed 
upon him the honorific title (laqab) of Agha 
Khan (simplified later in Europe to Aga 
Khan), meaning lord and master. Henceforth, : 
this title remained hereditary among Aga 1. Handle of Aga Khan I's 
Khan I's successors to the Imamate. dagger with his likeness. 
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The events of Aga Khan T's early decades and his conflict with the 
Qajar establishment in the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s grandson Muhammad 
Shah (1250-1264/1834-1848), who succeeded to the throne of Persia as 
the third Qajar monarch, and the Imam’s departure from Persia in 
1257/1841 and his eventual settlement in India are all fully covered in 
the Tbrat-afzd. As first noted by W. Ivanow (A Guide to Ismaili Literature, 
London, 1933, p. 114), this work was actually committed to writing by 
Mirza Ahmad Viqàr-i Shirazi (1232-1298/1817-1881), who spent a year in 
India in 1266/1850 and enjoyed the Ismaili Imam's hospitality in 
Bombay. A poet himself, Viqàr was the eldest son of the Persian poet, 
calligrapher and Sufi, Mirza Visal-i Shirazi (1197-1262/1783-1846). The 
Tbrat-afzà is filled with extensive details, including those related to 
confrontations in various localities between the government armies and 
the Imam’s forces, often commanded by his brother Sardar Abu'l-Hasan 
Khan (d. 1297/1880). The detailed nature of the "Ibrat-afzà, written 
several years after the events, may indicate that the Imam must have 
kept some sort of a diary, which at least partly had survived the 
pillaging of his books and other valuable possessions in Sindh. 

The text of the Tbrat-afzà as a primary source is particularly signifi- 
cant in terms of three distinct contexts: the Nizari Ismaili Imamate, 
power politics at the contemporary Qàjàr court with its strong Sufi 
underpinnings, and the evolving relations between Aga Khan I and the 
British in India. 

As a result of a succession dispute, the Ismaili Imamate ofthe Fatimid 
times was split in 487/1094 into two rival branches, the Musta‘lian and 
the Nizari. While the Mustalian Ismailis recognised al-Musta‘li 
(d. 495/1101) and the later Fatimids as their Imams, the Nizari Ismailis, 
led initially by Hasan-i Sabbah (d. 518/1124), traced their Imamate 
through the progeny of al-Musta‘li’s older brother Nizar b. al-Mustansir 
(d. 488/1095), who had been deprived of his succession rights to the 
Fatimid caliphate by the all-powerful vizier, al-Afdal. The Nizari Ismailis 
founded a state of their own with its capital centred at the fortress of 
Alamit in northern Persia. From around the middle of the 6th/12th 
century, this state was ruled by the Nizàri Imams themselves. Following 
the destruction of their state in 654/1256 by the Mongols, the Nizàri 
Ismaili Imams, descendants of the last ruler of Alamüt, Rukn al-Din 
Khurshah, remained in hiding for several generations while their 
followers disguised themselves under Sunni, Sufi and other guises to 
escape rampant persecution. From the middle of the 9th/15th century, 
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the Imams emerged in the village of Anjudàn, near Qumm, and initiated 
a revival in the da‘wa and literary activities of their community. By the 
time the Safavids established their rule over Persia in 907/1501, the 
Nizàri Imams had achieved great success in Persia, Central Asia and 
India, where their followers were commonly known as the Khojas. The 
fortieth Nizàri Imam, Shah Nizar (d. 1134/1722) transferred his seat 
from Anjudàn to the nearby village of Kahak, and, subsequently, his 
successors established their residence in Kirmàn. Meanwhile, the Imams 
and their followers had been observing precautionary dissimulation 
(tagiyya) as Twelver Shi'is, the official religion of Persia under the 
Safavids, while maintaining close ties with the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order 
in Kirmàn. 

After his grandfather Abu'l-Hasan 'Ali, also known as Sayyid Kahaki, 
Aga Khan I was the first Nizari Ismaili Imam to acquire political prom- 
inence as governor of Kirmàn and son-in-law of Fath ‘Ali Shah, the 
Qajar monarch of Persia. From the time of his accession to the Imamate 
in 1232/1817 until the death of Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1250/1834, he enjoyed 
honour and respect at the Qàjàr court in Tehran. 

As far as we know, Aga Khan I was also the first Ismaili Imam to have 
composed an autobiography. The eventful career ofthis Imam coincided 
with the final decades of the Nizàri Ismaili Imamate in Persia. The Aga 
Khan's departure from Persia in 1257/1841, which proved permanent, 
actually marked the transference of the seat of the Nizàri Ismaili 
Imamate after more than seven centuries from Persia to India. The 
Tbrat-afzà sheds invaluable light on the events leading to this watershed 
in Ismaili history. 

Furthermore, the Tbrat-afzàá depicts in vivid terms the circumstances, 
financial and otherwise, under which Aga Khan I succeeded to the 
Imamate, providing an excellent basis for comparison with later circum- 
stances under this Imam and his successors. It was indeed after the 
arrival of Aga Khan I in India, marking the first visit of a Nizari Imam 
there, that the Imamate came to possess a sound financial basis also 
permitting the development of institutional and organisational struc- 
tures for the evolving global Ismaili community. All this effectively 
marked the initiation of the modern era in Nizàri Ismaili history. In no 
small measure these achievements had resulted from the direct contact 
between the Ismaili Imam and his Khoja murids or disciples, accounting 
perhaps for the largest group of contemporary Nizarî Ismailis, although 
in earlier times the Khojas in small numbers had embarked on the 
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perilous journey to Persia for seeing (didar) their Imam. The ‘Ibrat-afza 
bears witness to the fact that delegations from various Nizari communi- 
ties, in Central Asia and elsewhere, had continued to visit the Imam in 
Persia and India, revealing that the Nizari Ismailis had maintained their 
contacts with their Imams even under the most difficult circumstances. 
Indeed, this imám-murid bond characterised the very essence of the 
Nizàri Ismaili ethos and identity, attributes that have continued to 
define the distinctive religious identity of this Shii community with an 
unbroken line of hereditary living and present Imams. 

Soon after his succession to the throne in 1250/1834, Muhammad 
Shah Qajar, in consultation with his learned chief minister Qim- 
maqam-i Farahani (d. 1251/1835), appointed Aga Khan I to the 
governorship of Kirmàn. The Imam speedily restored law and order to 
the province by checking the ongoing Afghan and Balüchi raids, without 
receiving any payment from the Qàjàr treasury. The Ismaili Imam 
received invaluable help from the local ‘At@ullahi and Khtrasani 
tribesmen who were his followers. By 1252/1837, however, he was 
abruptly dismissed. Thereafter ensued several years of confrontations 
and sporadic military conflicts between the Imam and the Qàjàr estab- 
lishment, all recounted in great detail in the Tbrat-afzà, reflecting the 
Imam's own version of the events. However, the Imam's motivations 
behind the same events were subsequently depicted differently in a 
number of Qajar chronicles, such as Rida Quli Khan Hidayat’s Rawdat 
al-safá-yi Násiri, Lisàn al-Mulk Sipihr's Nasikh al-tawárikh: ta'rikh-i 
Qajariyya and Muhammad Hasan Khan I'timàd al-Saltana's Ta’rikh-i 
muntazam-i Nasiri. 

Modern scholarship has not been able to identify with absolute 
certainty and objectivity the root causes and the intentions driving 
these confrontations, which also coincided with the opening phase 
of the Anglo-Russian rivalries in the region. Aga Khan I’s dismissal 
from the governorship of Kirmàn was probably instigated also by 
complex rivalries for the leadership of the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order in 
Persia. As noted, Aga Khan I himself and his maternal family had close 
links with this order, which witnessed incessant internal rivalries after 
the death of Majdhüb 'Ali Shàh, the thirty-eighth master of the order, in 
1238/1823. The majority of the Ni‘matullahi Sufis had, in fact, recog- 
nised Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvàni as Majdhüb's successor. According to 
the Ni‘matullahi sources, the Aga Khan himself had been initiated in his 
youth into this order by Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani, better known by his 
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tariqa name of Mast ‘Ali Shah. It should be noted, however, that this 
initiation is not substantiated by the Nizàri Ismaili sources. Be that as it 
may, the Aga Khan did lend his support to the claims of Mast ‘Ali Shah. 
Even earlier, in the reign of Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar, the Aga Khan had given 
refuge near Mahallat to Mast ‘Ali Shah, who had then escaped persecu- 
tion at the hands ofthe Twelver Shi‘i ulama’ of Fars; and, on the occasion 
of Muhammad Shah’s coronation, Mast ‘Ali Shah, who had been 
enjoying the Aga Khan’s hospitality at Mahallat for some time, had 
accompanied the Ismaili Imam to Tehran. 

Muhammad Shah himself had strong Sufi inclinations; he had been 
initiated into the Ni‘matullahi order, before his accession, probably by 
Mast ‘Ali Shah, who later joined the entourage of the Qajar monarch. 
Before long, however, Mast ‘Ali Shah was obliged to confront a powerful 
rival in the person of Hajji Mirza Aqàsi, Qà'im-maqàm's successor as 
chief minister, who as a Ni‘matullahi Sufi himself aspired to the leader- 
ship of the order. Muhammad Shah soon came under the influence of 
Hajji Mirza Aqàsi, who exercised complete control over the affairs of the 
Persian state until the end of that Qàjàr monarch's reign. In fact, 
Muhammad Shàh acknowledged his chief minister also as the master of 
the Ni matulláhi order, and dismissed Mast ‘Ali Shah from the court. It 
was under such circumstances that the Aga Khan, who had continued to 
support Mast ‘Ali Shah, now aroused the enmity of the all-powerful 
Hajji Mirza Aqasi, who caused the Ismaili Imam’s dismissal from his 
governorship and then continued to intrigue against him at court. 

Be that as it may, to the annoyance of the chief minister, Aga Khan I 
did not relinquish his support of Mast ‘Ali Shah, and after the latter’s 
death in 1253/1837 recognised his son Rahmat ‘Ali Shah (d. 1278/1861) 
as the new master of that Ni‘matullahi branch. The nature of Aga Khan I’s 
conflict with the Qajar establishment, then under the control of a 
Sufi chief minister with his own aspirations for leading the order, 
requires further investigation. However, there is no evidence, as alleged 
by some modern scholars, substantiating that Aga Khan I was encour- 
aged by the British to confront the Qajars so that Persia would be 
prevented from achieving any victory in its contemporary military 
operations in Afghanistan against Herat, then in the British zone of 
influence. At any rate, close relations were established between Aga 
Khan I and the British only after the departure of the Imam from 
Persia. On leaving Persia, Aga Khan I was accompanied by an extensive 
retinue of several hundred individuals, comprised of family, attendants, 
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soldiers and others. Later, he built numerous houses for these people, in 
addition to elaborate living compounds and palaces in Bombay, Poona 
and Bangalore for his family. 

Once inside Afghanistan in 1257/1841, Aga Khan I advanced to 
Qandahar, the major city of western Afghanistan, which had been 
occupied by an Anglo-Indian army in 1254/1839. Henceforth, a close 
association developed between the Aga Khan and the British Raj. 
Aspects of this association are recorded in the Tbrat-afzá and elsewhere, 
including in a variety of British sources and archival materials. Early on, 
while the Aga Khan was staying in Qandahàr, Henry Rawlinson, the 
local British political agent, granted him a daily stipend of one hundred 
rupees. Subsequently, the Aga Khan headed for Sindh, and rendered 
valuable help to the British in their conquest of the region. For these 
services, the Aga Khan was granted an annual pension of £2000 by 
General Sir Charles Napier (1782-1853), the British conqueror of Sindh 
who had maintained friendly relations with the Imam from the time of 
his arrival in Sindh in 1842. Subsequently, Aga Khan I continued to 
assist the British with his cavalry and in other ways. During these early 
years of his exile, Aga Khan I provided assistance to the British in the 
hope that they would arrange for his safe return to Persia, which 
remained the Imam’s overriding objective throughout the 1840s. 

In 1261/1845, Aga Khan I arrived in Gujarat and visited his Khoja 
followers in several towns there. These represented the first contacts of 
an Ismaili Imam with the communities of his followers in India, then 
the jewel of the British empire. Subsequently, in 1262/1846, the Imam 
arrived in Bombay; and, shortly afterwards, the Persian government, 
then still controlled by Hajji Mirza Aqàsi, demanded the Aga Khan's 
extradition from British India, citing the Anglo-Persian treaty of 
1229/1814. However, the British refused to comply and only transferred 
the Imam’s residence to Calcutta in 1263/1847, farther removed from 
Persia. The Imam was now clearly benefiting from British protection 
while still aiming to return to his ancestral homeland. In 1263/1847, 
Justin Sheil, the British minister in Tehran, forwarded yet another 
unsuccessful appeal to the Persian government for the Aga Khan's 
return to Persia. 

On the death of Muhammad Shah Qajar in 1264/1848, the Aga Khan 
returned to Bombay and the British now made new efforts to obtain 
permission for his return to Persia, while the Aga Khan himself wrote a 
letter to the same effect to the new chief minister (Amir Kabir) under 
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Muhammad Shah’s son and successor, Nasir al-Din Shah. All these 
efforts proved futile, however, and the Imam finally resigned himself to 
settlement in India. It was under such circumstances that two years 
later, in 1266/1850, he received Viqar as a guest and decided to commit 
the Tbrat-afzd to writing. 

With the Imam’s permanent settlement in Bombay, there began the 
modern phase in the history of the Nizari Ismailis. The Imam now had 
more immediate reasons for retaining his close relations with the British, 
as substantiated by subsequent events. Most obviously, the Imam needed 
the support of the British Raj in establishing the seat of his Imamate in 
Bombay and overseeing the affairs of a substantial community of his 
Khoja followers in South Asia and East Africa, who were then loyal 
subjects of the British empire. Indeed, the Khojas had for several 
centuries comprised the most important faction of the Nizari Ismaili 
community. As the spiritual head of a Muslim community, Aga Khan I 
valued the protection of the British establishment in India, which 
strengthened his position and helped him to exercise his authority. In 
this context, he received invaluable help from the British judiciary 
system in India when his leadership and the very identity of the Ismaili 
community of his followers were called into question by certain dissident 
members of the Khoja community who were confused about their 
religious identity. The so-called Aga Khan Case of 1866, brought before 
the Bombay High Court, put an end to all such challenges as the Aga 
Khan was formally recognised as the spiritual leader of the Ismailis with 
full control over all the community properties. At the same time, the 
distinctive religious identity of the Khojas was articulated as ‘Shia 
Imami Ismailis’ and not as Sunnis as claimed by the dissidents. 
Muhammad Hasan al-Husayni, Aga Khan I, died after an eventful 
Imamate of sixty-four years in 1298/1881. He was buried in a domed 
mausoleum in the Mazagaon district of Bombay. The Ismaili identity 
of the Khojas was further defined and delineated by Aga Khan I’s 
successors to the Nizàri Ismaili Imamate. In sum, Aga Khan 5 
Imamate coincided with a crucial period in the history of the Nizari 
Ismailis, a period that can be appreciated much better in the light of 
the Imam's own testimony as faithfully recounted in the ‘Tbrat-afzd. 


Farhad Daftary 


Introduction 
Daniel Beben 


This book offers a new edition of the Persian text and the first English 
translation of the Tbrat-afzá, the memoirs of Hasan ‘Ali Shah also known 
as Muhammad Hasan al-Husayni (1219-1298/1804-1881), the forty- 
sixth Imam of the Nizàri Ismailis and the first Ismaili Imam to bear the 
title of Aqa Khan (hereafter Aga Khan).! The ‘Tbrat-afza was composed in 
the year 1266/1850, following the Imam’s exile from Persia and his 
permanent settlement in the city of Bombay in British India.’ The text, 
whose title may be translated as ‘A Book of Exhortation, or Example’, has 
served as an important source for a handful of studies on the career of the 
Aga Khan and modern Ismaili history. However, on account of the rarity 
of copies of the text, it has so far remained poorly known among the 
broader community of scholars, not to mention among the general public. 

The figure of the Aga Khan is generally known today for his military 
clashes with the Qajar government of Persia and as the Imam subse- 
quently responsible for the shift of the seat of the Ismaili Imamate from 
Persia, where it had been based since the end of the 5th/11th century, to 
India. However, knowledge of the circumstances surrounding this 
revolt and the subsequent transfer of the Imamate remains imperfect. 
Moreover, there is an even greater gap in our understanding of the back- 
ground to these events and the historical context of the Aga Khan’s 
Imamate and those of his immediate forebears. For centuries Europeans, 
at least, believed that the Ismailis, whom they mistakenly designated as 
‘the Assassins’, had been entirely vanquished in the course of the Mongol 
invasions. Although the existence of the Ismailis as a living community 


1 The title is also more commonly, but less accurately, transliterated 
from the Persian as Agha Khan. I have utilised the anglicised spelling ‘Aga Khan’ 
in this book. All further references in the text to the Aga Khan, unless otherwise 
noted, are to Aga Khan I. 

2 The text is also occasionally cited under the title Tarikh-i "ibrat-afzà. 
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first came to the notice of Europeans in the early 19th century, it was not 
until the early 20th century that any serious attempt at scholarly study 
of the post-Mongol period of their history began. While this opaque 
period in the history of the Ismailis has now become the focus of work 
by a small but growing number of scholars, it nonetheless still remains 
largely ignored by scholarship in the broader field of Ismaili studies. 
To date only a small number of studies have been produced on 
Ismaili history in the period from the 7th/13th to the 19th century. 
This may be compared with the far more voluminous body of writings 
that surrounds the Fatimid era or the modern Ismaili community. 
To this we may add the vast body of popular and journalistic writings 
focused on the lives and careers of the two most recent Imams, Aga 
Khans III and IV, which abounds with tales of their reputed wealth, 
their involvement in international politics and diplomacy, and their 
extensive philanthropical activities. 

Yet the story of the transition of the Ismaili Imams from the relative 
obscurity that characterised their history in the post-Mongol period, to 
the global profile they attained from the mid-19th century onwards, is 
one that has still not been fully told. Doubtless, a key figure in this tran- 
sition is Aga Khan I himself, whose life saw the transformation of the 
institution of the Imamate which initiated the modern era of Ismaili 
history. His memoirs, the Tbrat-afzá, presenta critical first-hand account 
of this transformation, and hence deserve to be much better known, 
both by scholars and by a broader readership. However, the Aga Khan 
did not initiate this transformation ex nihilo, nor was he alone respon- 
sible for the transition of the Imamate from obscurity to prominence. 
Rather, the dramatic developments witnessed under his leadership were 
based upon a more gradual transformation in the Imamate that had 
been under way for several centuries, and especially since the early 
18th century. 

The chronology of the Aga Khan’s career, and particularly the 
circumstances surrounding his revolt and subsequent move to India, 
have been covered in detail elsewhere, most notably in studies by 
Hamid Algar and Farhad Daftary, which will be discussed further 
below. Moreover, the most complete primary source available for these 
events, namely the memoirs of the Aga Khan himself, is now in 
our hands. Therefore, this introduction will not include a detailed 
reconstruction of these events, for which the interested reader may 
refer to one of the aforementioned studies. Instead, for the convenience 
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of the general reader a more abbreviated survey of this chronology will 
be set out, along with some contextual discussion that will assist in 
understanding the events detailed in the Tbrat-afzà in their broader 
context. However, the objectives in this introduction extend beyond 
providing simply a survey of events to providing an interpretative 
framework for understanding the significance of the Aga Khan’s 
career, which it is hoped will offer a necessary corrective to some of the 
gaps and misunderstandings found in the current scholarship on this 
topic. In particular, an interpretation is presented that may allow for a 
more holistic view of the Aga Khan’s career and its various facets, 
including his roles as an Ismaili Imam and as a political actor, which 
have largely been treated separately or seen in tension with one another 
in previous scholarship. 

In the first part of this introduction the history of scholarship on the 
figure of Aga Khan I is outlined and an interpretative framework 
presented for assessing his career that addresses some of the gaps and 
misconceptions in this body of work. The second part consists of a brief 
historical survey of Ismailism from the Mongol conquests to the 
Imamate of Aga Khan I, which demonstrates how many of the critical 
developments that occurred during his career had their precedence in 
changes within the Ismaili Imamate in preceding centuries. The third 
and largest part of the introduction focuses on the life and career of Aga 
Khan I himself, while the fourth and final part discusses the "Ibrat-afzà 
along with its authorship and textual history. 


Part 1: Aga Khan I in Western Scholarship 


The Aga Khan and the ‘Assassins’ Legacy 


The Aga Khan became known to European observers at a time when 
Western perceptions of the Ismailis were still deeply mired in the myths 
and legends that had come down to them from medieval chroniclers 
and travellers.? This tradition of legends had emerged from the medieval 
European experience with the Ismaili community in the Near East 


3 For a general overview of the historiography of Ismaili studies, see 
Farhad Daftary, Ismaili Literature: A Bibliography of Sources and Studies 
(London, 2004), pp. 84-103; his The Ismd‘ilis: Their History and Doctrines (2nd 
ed., Cambridge, 2007), pp. 1-33; and his ‘Isma‘ilism i: Isma‘ili Studies’, EIr. 
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during the Crusades, at a time when the community, with its headquar- 
ters at the fortress of Alamüt in northern Persia, was engaged in a 
military struggle, first against the Saljüqs, and later against the Latin 
Crusader kingdoms as well.“ The stories reported from this period 
consequently morphed into a general set of fables regarding the ‘Old 
Man of the Mountain; the legendary Ismaili lord who allegedly used a 
combination of drugs and mystical powers to control and unleash bands 
of fanatical, self-sacrificing assassins upon his enemies.? These fables 
crossed over from popular mythology to scholarship in a work by Joseph 
von Hammer-Purgstall, who drew upon a mixture of medieval European 
accounts and newly available primary sources from hostile Sunni 
Muslim authors to paint a dark and terrifying portrait of his subject 
matter, published in 1818.5 It was then published in an English trans- 
lation in 1835.’ The same year as von Hammer-Purgstall’s initial 
publication, there appeared a ground-breaking article by the French 
orientalist Silvestre de Sacy, based on an earlier lecture given to the 
Institut Royal de France in 1809, in which he resolved for the first time 
the etymology of the term ‘assassin’. De Sacy’s article connected the 
term with the Arabic epithet hashishin, or ‘hashish-takers’, which was 
the derogatory term used by some of the opponents of the Ismaili 
community in the medieval period to refer to them, and subsequently 


4 For an overview of this period, see Daniel Beben, ‘Remembering 
Saladin: The Politics of Heresy and the Legacy of the Crusades in Persian 
Historiography’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 28 (2018), pp. 231-253; 
Farhad Daftary, “The Isma'ilis and the Crusaders: History and Myth’, in Zsolt 
Hunyadi and József Laszlovszky, ed., The Crusades and the Military Orders: 
Expanding the Frontiers of Medieval Latin Christianity (Budapest, 2001), 
pp. 21-42; Bogdan Smarandache, "Ihe Franks and the Nizàri Isma‘ilis in the 
Early Crusade Period’, Al-Masáq, 24 (2012), pp. 221-239. 

5 On the history and development of these legends, see Farhad Daftary, 
The Assassin Legends: Myths of the Isma'ilis (London, 1994); Meriem Pages, 
From Martyr to Murderer: Representations of the Assassins in Twelfth- and 
Thirteenth-Century Europe (Syracuse, 2014). 


6 Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Die Geschichte der Assassinen aus 
morgenlündischen Quellen (Stuttgart and Tübingen, 1818). 
7 Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, The History of the Assassins, tr. 


Oswald Charles Woods (London, 1835). See also a review article on this work by 
Farhad Daftary, "Ihe “Order of the Assassins”: J. von Hammer and the 
Orientalist Misrepresentations ofthe Nizari Ismailis’, Iranian Studies, 39 (2006), 
pp. 71-82. 
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rendered into European discourse by the 13th-century Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo and others where it became a term for those who 
engaged in the targeted killing of political opponents. 

Before the 19th century, European transmitters of the 'assassins' 
legends believed that the subject of these tales had long since disap- 
peared, having been extirpated in the course of the Mongol conquests in 
the Middle East in the 7th/13th century. It was only in the early 19th 
century, with the intensifying involvement of European colonial powers 
in India and the Middle East, that Western observers started to become 
dimly aware of the continued existence of the Ismailis in these territo- 
ries, albeit in a form that bore little resemblance to the dreaded assassins 
of medieval chronicles and legends. Among the earliest such notices is 
that of Jean Baptiste Rousseau, the French consul-general in Aleppo, 
who reported on the existence of Ismailis living in Syria and Persia, and 
noted as well the presence of their Imam, Khalilullah ‘Ali, residing in the 
town of Kahak in Persia? A decade later, the British traveller James 
Fraser also recorded some important notices on Imam Khalilullah and 
his following in both Persia and India.” These early European notices on 
Imam Khalilullah demonstrated a clear fascination with his reputed 
status as a descendant of the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’, which was 
extended also to Khalilullah’s successor, the Aga Khan." 


8 Antoine Isaac Silvestre de Sacy, ‘Mémoire sur la dynastie des 
Assassins, et sur l'étymologie de leur nom’, Mémoires de l'Institut Royal de 
France, 4 (1818), pp. 1-84; English trans. in Daftary, The Assassin Legends, pp. 
129-188. 


9 J. B. Rousseau, ‘Mémoire sur les Ismaélis et les Nosairis de Syrie’, 
Annales des Voyages, 14 (1811), pp. 271-303. 
10 James Baillie Fraser, Narrative ofa Journey into Khorasan in the Years 


1821 and 1822 (London, 1825), pp. 376-377. 

11 See also John Macdonald Kinneir, A Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian Empire (London, 1813), pp. 157-158; Robert Ker Porter, Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, etc., during the years 1817, 1818, 
1819, and 1820 (London, 1821-1822), vol. 1, pp. 286-289. It should be noted here 
that, technically speaking, the Nizari Imams are not descendants of the mythol- 
ogised ‘Old Man of the Mountain’. The historical figure to whom this appellation 
probably should be applied was Rashid al-Din Sinan, the chief 227 of the Syrian 
Nizàri Ismailis in the 6th/12th century. Sinan was not an Imam, but a da‘7 or 
‘missionary’, who served under the Imams. However, these distinctions were 
not known to European scholars at the time; the notion of ‘descent? found in 
these Western accounts may be more correctly understood here in a broader 
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As will be outlined further below, the first documented contacts 
between the Aga Khan and the British occurred in 1841, following the 
failure of the Aga Khan's revolt against the government of Persia and his 
flight into neighbouring Afghanistan, where the British were in the 
midst of their first ill-fated occupation of the country. The Imam whom 
the British first encountered at this time was in their eyes a latter-day 
descendant of the feared “Old Man of the Mountain’, who continued to 
be much maligned in contemporary Western historiography. It would 
seem that this reputation and legacy was foremost in the minds of 
virtually every European who interacted with the Aga Khan during this 
period, as one sees constant references to this narrative in nearly all the 
Western accounts of the mid-19th century that mention him. 

One of the first Westerners to meet the Aga Khan after his arrival in 
Afghanistan was the Anglican clergyman Isaac Allen, who was serving 
as a chaplain with the British forces in Qandahar. Allen records of the 
Aga Khan in his travelogue that ‘he is of the royal family of Persia, and 
an exile on account of some attempt to raise rebellion in that country. 
He is said to be the head of the Assassins, the lineal representative of the 
Old Man of the Mountains, and to derive a considerable income from 
the offerings of his sect’. Similar material was also repeatedly recorded 
by the British General Charles Napier, who frequently referred to the 
‘assassins’ legend in his notices on his interactions with the Aga Khan.” 
For example, in a campaign dispatch from February 1843, he writes: 


Ihave sent the Persian prince, Agha Khan, the assassin king of the 
mountain, and divinity according to his sect, to Jurruck on the 
right bank of the Indus: his influence is great, and he will with his 
own followers secure our communication with Kurrachee. He is 
lineal chief of the assassins ofthe Crusades, who still exist as a sect 
and are spread over all the interior of Asia: they have great 
influence though no longer dreaded as in days of yore. 


sense, referring to a political and spiritual continuity between the Ismailis of 
the Crusading era and the modern Nizàri Ismailis. 

12 Isaac Nicholson Allen, Diary of a March through Sinde and 
Affghanistan with the Troops (London, 1843), p. 198. 

13 I discuss the relationship between the Aga Khan and Napier later in 
the Introduction. 

14 William F. P. Napier, The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles 
James Napier (London, 1857), vol. 2, p. 342. 
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While these early encounters displayed a sincere admiration for the 
Aga Khan and his followers, they were not accompanied by any 
substantial revision of the ‘assassins’ narrative to which they referred. 
By contrast, part of the admiration evinced for the Aga Khan in this 
period appears to have rested precisely on the degree to which he and 
his community were perceived to have distanced themselves from 
their seemingly dreadful past. However, this situation changed in the 
second half of the 19th century, following the Imam's permanent settle- 
ment in Bombay. Historiographical surveys of Ismaili studies have 
suggested that it was not until the early 20th century, when newly 
discovered source material on the subject became available, that scholars 
such as Wladimir Ivanow (1886-1970) were first able to present a 
substantially revised account of Ismaili history that discarded the 
'assassins' fables. However, this overlooks the fact that in the second 
half of the 19th century a number of British authors had already begun 
to formulate a substantially revised narrative of Ismaili history, albeit 
one based not on scholarly evidence, but rather on political considera- 
tions, reflecting their increasingly warm relationship with the Aga Khan 
and the Ismailis, as well as considerations stemming from their 
deepening colonial involvement in the internal political affairs of the 
Islamic world. 

The most critical source in this regard is a tract prepared by Edward 
Irving Howard, a British lawyer who represented the Aga Khan in the 
1866 lawsuit known as the ‘Aga Khan Case’, in which a number of the 
Ismailis of India, known as Khojas, challenged his authority to represent 
them as the Ismaili Imam. The case and its ramifications will be 
discussed later in this introduction. Here it suffices to note that the Aga 
Khan Case entailed not only an appeal to British colonial law, but also 
more broadly to a historical argument concerning his ancestry and the 
historical relationship between the Ismaili Imamate and the Khoja 
communities of South Asia. Consequently, while Howard's brief in the 
case has hitherto been treated primarily in the rather narrow context of 
its role as a legal document, it also constitutes a critical revisionist work 
of historiography. In presenting his case, Howard directly addressed the 
issue of the 'assassins' legacy attached to the Aga Khan, and did so not 
by denying any connection between his client and the dreaded sectar- 
ians, but rather by offering a sweeping reappraisal of the medieval 
history of the Ismailis, describing them as a persecuted and free- 
thinking sect, akin to the early Christian community, who pursued 
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violence purely in self-defence. Anticipating many of the arguments 
made by a later generation of historians, Howard was highly critical of 
von Hammer-Purgstall’s work, especially his naive reliance upon Sunni 
sources that were so transparently biased against their subject. 

This new approach was also in strong evidence in the writings of Sir 
Henry Bartle Frere, a British colonial administrator who held several key 
posts in the mid-19th century which put him in a position where he 
worked closely with the Aga Khan, including a posting as chief commis- 
sioner of Sindh province and as governor of Bombay. In 1876, Frere 
published an extended two-part article in Macmillan’s Magazine titled 
"Ihe Khojas: The Disciples of the Old Man of the Mountain’, which was 
intended to introduce the Aga Khan and the Ismaili community of India 
to a general British audience.^ Like Howard’s tract, Frere's article 
presented nothing less than a radically new version of Ismaili history, 
one that challenged many of the fundamental aspects of the ‘assassins’ 
narrative of contemporary Western historiography. He depicted the 
military actions of the Nizàri Ismailis against the Saljüq Turks as a 
defensive struggle against a persecuting regime and offered a general 
reappraisal of the history of Ismaili-European relations during the 
Crusades. He noted that while many authors, such as von Hammer, had 
focused on the hostility between the Ismailis and the Crusaders, it was 
also the case that at several junctures during this period, the Ismailis and 
the Crusaders had found themselves in alliance as partners in a common 
cause against the Saljüq Turks, and later against Saladin. He reminded 
the reader of the pacts formed by various Crusader leaders, such as the 
Grand Master of the Templars and Baldwin II, King of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, with the Ismailis, which were given as a precedent for the 
alliance between the British and the Aga Khan in his own day. Frere’s 
article concluded with a stirring summation of the flourishing friend- 
ship between the British and the Ismaili community and a reflection on 
the benefits brought to this community by British rule: 


It is noteworthy that the Wahabis and Sunni fanatics who have 
earned such an evil name for their co-religionists in India have 


15 E. 1: Howard, The Shia School of Islam and its Branches, especially that 
of the Imamee-Ismailies (Bombay, 1866). 

16 H. Bartle E. Frere, “Ihe Khojas: The Disciples of the Old Man of the 
Mountain’, Macmillan’s Magazine, 34 (1876), pp. 342-350, 430-438. 
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hitherto found no imitators among the Indian Shia sects. In the 
eyes of the Aga and his followers, the British Government of India 
can hardly appear in any other light than as the one really tolerant 
power they know, securing to them liberty to follow their own 
views in religion, and equality before the law, such as they would 
seek in vain in most parts of Islam." 


A number of British travellers as well as other colonial officials also 
recorded important notices and observations on the Aga Khan and his 
reputation in the Islamic world. A rather detailed account of the Aga 
Khan’s revolt was included in the work of the British historian Robert 
Watson, while the British orientalist Sir Percy Sykes, who travelled widely 
through Persia in the last two decades of the 19th century, also recorded a 
number of notices on the history of the Aga Khan’s career in Persia and its 
legacy.” Beginning in the 1870s, a number of British travellers in Central 
Asia and the Badakhshàn region began recording observations on the 
influence of the Aga Khan among the Ismailis of the region as well.?? 


Modern Scholarship on Aga Khan I 


Under the Imamate of the Aga Khan's grandson, Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, Aga Khan III, the Ismailis became even better known in the 


17 Frere, "Ihe Khojas’, pp. 437-438. 

18 For example, see ‘Biographies (with Portraits) of Their Highnesses, 
the Present and the Two Preceding “Aga Sahibs” of Bombay, the Chiefs of the 
Khojas and Other Ismailians, the Disciples of “The Old Man of the Mountain", 
the So-Called “Assassins” of the Crusades’, Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, New Series, 8 (1894), pp. 150-163. 

19 Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia or Eight 
Years in Irán (London, 1902), pp. 69-70, 78, 105-106, 217, 409; Robert G. 
Watson, A History of Persia from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the 
Year 1858 (London, 1866), pp. 331-335. 

20 Among the earliest of such accounts, see Douglas Forsyth, Report of a 
Mission to Yarkund in 1873 (Calcutta, 1875), p. 56; T. E. Gordon, The Roof of the 
World; being the narrative of a journey over the high plateau of Tibet to the Russian 
frontier and the Oxus sources on Pamir (Edinburgh, 1876), p. 134. Many more 
notices on the Ismailis of Central Asia were recorded by Russian and British 
observers in the following decades, under the Imamates of Aga Khans II and III. 
For surveys of this literature, see Frank Bliss, Social and Economic Change in the 
Pamirs, Tajikistan (London, 2005), pp. 82-89; Munir Pirumshoev, Pamir v 
russkoi istoriografii vtoroi poloviny XIX-nachala XX vv. (Dushanbe, 2012). 
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Western world. A number of journalistic and popular histories of the 
Ismailis were produced in the early 20th century, focusing chiefly upon 
the life and career of Aga Khan III and the contemporary Ismaili 
community, but which also contained some background history on Aga 
Khan I and the earlier Imams.? Yet as the figure of Aga Khan I transi- 
tioned from a subject of contemporary British policy into the realm of 
history, a significant historiographical gap began to emerge, which in 
some ways still characterises the field of Ismaili studies. The period from 
the 1920s to the 1960s witnessed some momentous developments in the 
study of Ismailism, pioneered by scholars such as Wladimir Ivanow, 
Marshall Hodgson and Aleksandr Semenov. These groundbreaking 
studies, however, were primarily concerned with the medieval history of 
the Ismailis, while the later phases were left largely untouched.? While 
the Aga Khan's arrival and subsequent career in India were examined in 
some early academic studies of the Ismaili tradition in the subcontinent, 
the Iranian phase and background of his career were treated only 
summarily.” The study of the Iranian phase of the Aga Khan's career 
was initially left to Iranian scholars, most notably Faridün Adamiyat, 
who, in the context of his masterful study of the renowned chief minister 
Mirzà Taqi Khàn Amir Kabir (first published in 1944), provided one of 
the earliest studies of the Aga Khan's career in Persia and his revolt 
against the Qajar government.” In addition, in 1946 a new edition of the 


21 For example, see Naoroji M. Dumasia, A Brief History ofthe Aga Khan 
(Bombay, 1903), pp. 66-95; his The Aga Khan and His Ancestors: A Biographical 
and Historical Sketch (Bombay, 1939), pp. 25-58; A. S. Picklay, History of the 
Ismailis (Bombay, 1940), pp. 69-82. 

22 One notable exception is a study by Ivanow on the tombs ofthe Nizàri 
Ismaili Imams in Persia, which also included some brief notes on oral traditions 
preserved by the communities living in the vicinity of the tombs; see Wladimir 
Ivanow, “Tombs of Some Persian Ismaili Imams’, Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, 14 (1938), pp. 49-62. 

23 In particular, see John N. Hollister, The Shi‘a of India (London, 1953), 
pp. 364-370; Syed Mujtaba Ali, The Origin of the Khojahs and Their Religious 
Life Today (Bonn, 1936). 

24 Faridin Adamiyat, Amir Kabir va Iran (7th ed., Tehran, 1362 
Sh./1983), pp. 255-261. The Aga Khan’s career in Kirmàn was also the subject of 
a number of studies by Muhammad Ibrahim Bastani Parizi, who also edited 
some of the key primary sources concerning the history of the Ismailis in 
Kirman; among them, see his Farmàánfarmá-yi ‘Glam (Tehran, 1364 Sh./1985), 
pp. 305-323, 337-353. 
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Tbrat-afzà was published (the first since its initial lithograph edition in 
1861) by Husayn Kühi Kirmàni, which included a journalistic-style 
introduction to the Aga Khan and the Ismailis.? 

An important breakthrough in Western scholarship on the career of 
the Aga Khan came with the Master's thesis by Zawahir Noorally 
(Moir), submitted in 1964 to the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
which examined the engagement between the Aga Khan and the 
British.?* Although it did not deal directly with the ‘brat-afzd or the 
other Persian sources on the Aga Khan's career, it remains the only 
study to date to draw on the British archival records, including the 
unpublished diaries of some of the British officials who dealt directly 
with the Aga Khan. As such, Noorally's thesis, which remains unpub- 
lished, contains a wealth of information on the Aga Khan's activities 
that is not contained in his own memoirs or in the other published 
sources. Following Noorally's thesis, in 1969 a ground-breaking article 
was published in Studia Islamica by Hamid Algar, which was the first 
study to examine the full range of Persian sources on the life and activ- 
ities of the Aga Khan, including the Tbrat-afzà." Algar's study in many 
respects remains the leading source on the subject of the Aga Khan's 
revolt. A few years after this, another article was published in the same 
journal by Nasrollah Pourjavady and Peter Wilson, which examined 
the historical relationship between the Ismailis and the Ni‘matullahi 
Sufi order, containing some information that also bears on the 
history ofthe Aga Khan's revolt and its causes.?? Finally, in 1990, Farhad 


25 Muhammad Hasan al-Husayni Aga Khan Mahallati, Tbrat-afzà, ed. 
Husayn Kühi Kirmàni (Tehran, 1325 Sh./1946). The manuscripts and editions 
of the "Ibrat-afzà will be discussed in Part IV of this Introduction. 

26 Zawahir Noorally, "Ihe First Agha Khan and the British, 1838-1868: 
A Study in British Indian Diplomacy and Legal History’ (MA thesis, School 
of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 1964). 

27 Hamid Algar "Ihe Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallati and the 
Transference of the Isma‘ili Imàmate to India’, Studia Islamica, 29 (1969), 
pp. 55-81. Algar has also published a number of shorter entries on the Aga 
Khan; among them, see ‘Mahallati, Agha Khan’, EI2; ‘Aqa Khan’, EIr. See also 
the brief remarks in his Religion and State in Iran, 1785-1906: The Role of the 
Ulama of the Qajar Period (Berkeley, 1969), pp. 55-56. For his study Algar 
was unfortunately dependent upon the edition of the Tbrat-afzā published in 
Tehran in 1946. 

28 . Nasrollah Pourjavady and Peter Lamborn Wilson, ‘Isma‘ilis and 
Ni‘matullahis’, Studia Islamica, 41 (1975), pp. 113-135. 
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Daftary published the first edition of his survey of Ismaili history 
and doctrines, which included some further source material on the 
Aga Khan and his career and, more critically, placed it within the 
broader historical context of Ismaili history to an extent that had not 
happened previously.” 

More recently, James Gustafson has considered the Aga Khan’s time 
as governor of Kirmàn in his study of the history of Kirmàn in the 
Qajar era. Aside from this, however, the history of the Aga Khan’s 
activities in Persia has received little additional attention in recent 
decades. Following the general turn in academia in the 1980s towards 
postcolonial studies, research over the past three decades has largely 
focused on the phase of the Aga Khan's life following his settlement in 
India and his relationship there with the British. In particular, much 
attention has been given to the Imam's efforts to deploy the British and 
their authority in extending and consolidating his authority among the 
Khoja communities of South Asia. While the large majority of Khojas 
had traditionally recognised the Aga Khan and his ancestors as their 
spiritual leaders, the authority exercised by the Imams among their 
followers in India down to the 19th century was largely indirect in 
nature. Beginning in the early 19th century, a small minority of Khojas 
expressed their opposition to the Aga Khan's efforts to centralise the 
Imamate's authority in India, efforts which increased in scope following 
his settlement in India. As noted above, this led to the well-known 
court case of 1866 in which a small group of Khoja dissenters declined 
to render the customary tithes to the Imam. The resolution of this 
case in favour of the Aga Khan is the focus now of a growing number 
of studies.! 


29 Farhad Daftary, The Ismá'ilis: Their History and Doctrines (Cambridge, 
1990), pp. 504-517; (2nd ed., Cambridge, 2007), pp. 463-477 (please note: all 
further references to this work are to the second edition). 

30 James M. Gustafson, Kirman and the Qajar Empire: Local Dimensions 
of Modernity in Iran, 1794-1914 (New York, 2016). 

31 The most thorough treatment of this topic so far is found in the studies 
by Soumen Mukherjee, Ismailism and Islam in Modern South Asia: Community 
and Identity in the Age of Religious Internationals (Cambridge, MA, 2017); and 
Teena Purohit, The Aga Khan Case: Religion and Identity in Colonial India 
(Cambridge, 2012). Among other key studies on this topic, see Iqbal Akhtar, The 
Khojà of Tanzania: Discontinuities of a Postcolonial Religious Identity (Leiden, 
2016); Ali S. Asani, "Ihe Khojahs of Indo-Pakistan: The Quest for an Islamic 
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Interpreting the Career of the Aga Khan: A New Approach 


Both popular and academic writings on the Aga Khans have long 
struggled to reconcile the worldly and spiritual roles performed by these 
Imams, often viewing these two roles as, at best, unrelated, and at worst 
as contradictory. This perspective emerges from a long-standing 
suspicion in the Western world, rooted in the Protestant critique of the 
Catholic Church, of involvement by spiritual entities in worldly affairs.” 
However, as will be explained further below, this notion finds far less 
historical resonance in the Islamic world, where there is a long-standing 
precedence for the involvement by spiritual leaders in political and 
social affairs. In particular, in the regions where the Aga Khan’s career 
was based, including Persia, Afghanistan and India, there exists a 
time-honoured tradition for individuals endowed with sayyid status, 
that is, descent from the Prophet Muhammad, to act as political agents 
and as mediators of conflicts.? For the Nizari Ismaili Imams, this 


Identity’, Journal of the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs, 8 (1987), pp. 31-41; 
his ‘From Satpanthi to Ismaili Muslim: The Articulation of Ismaili Khoja 
Identity in South Asia’, in F. Daftary, ed., A Modern History of the Ismailis: 
Continuity and Change in a Muslim Community (London, 2011), pp. 95-128; 
Michel Boivin, 'Contestation et identité chez les Khojas Indo-Pakistanais 
(1866-1986)’, Lettre d'information - La transmission du savoir dans le monde 
musulman périphérique, 17 (1997), pp. 4-23; his La rénovation du Shi'isme 
Ismaélien en Inde et au Pakistan (London, 2003); Raj Kumar Hans, “The 
Legitimation of the Agha Khan's Authority over the Khojas of Western India 
under Colonial Dispensation in the Nineteenth Century’, Islamic Culture, 71 
(1997), pp. 19-35; James C. Masselos, “The Khojas of Bombay: The Defining of 
Formal Membership Criteria During the Nineteenth Century, in Imtiaz 
Ahmad, ed., Caste and Social Stratification among Muslims in India (New Delhi, 
1978), pp. 97-116; Zawahir Moir, ‘Historical and Religious Debates amongst 
Indian Ismailis 1840-1920’, in Mariola Offredi, ed., The Banyan Tree: Essays on 
Early Literature in New Indo-Aryan Languages (Venezia, 2000), pp. 131-153; 
Amrita Shodhan, 'Legal Formulation of the Question of Community: Defining 
the Khoja Collective’, Indian Social Science Review, 1 (1999), pp. 137-151; and 
her A Question of Community: Religious Groups and Colonial Law (Calcutta, 
2001), pp. 82-116. 

32 For an early example of this tendency, see Robert L. Baker, “The Aga 
Khan: Moslem Pontiff’, Current History, 42 (1935), pp. 591-597. 

33 For an overview of this phenomenon, see Kazuo Morimoto, ed., 
Sayyids and Sharifs in Muslim Societies: The Living Links to the Prophet 
(Abingdon, 2012). 
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position has been employed, since at least the 10th/16th century, to legit- 
imise their involvement in political and social affairs that extend far 
beyond the scope of their immediate Ismaili following. In other words, 
it is precisely because of their spiritual standing, and their genealogical 
claim of descent from the Prophet Muhammad, that the Ismaili Imams 
have wielded socio-political authority in the Islamic world down to the 
present, and not despite it.** 

In the case of Aga Khan I, one trend in scholarship, beginning with 
the studies by Noorally and Algar, has been to turn attention away from 
his role as the Ismaili Imam, emphasising instead his political and 
economic roles. The most extreme example of this trend is presented in 
a recent work by Teena Purohit. While Purohit's study offers some 
valuable insights into the impact of the colonial state on notions of 
religious identity among the Khojas, her analysis of the historical back- 
ground of the Aga Khan and his relationship with the Ismailis of South 
Asia demonstrates a number of omissions and severe oversimplifica- 
tions. This includes, among others, the argument that the Aga Khan was 
merely a ‘Persian nobleman’ and not ‘the official Imam of the Isma‘ilis’ 
(leaving unanswered the question of what exactly determines the 
‘official’ status of an Ismaili Imam), as well as the extraordinary claim 
that the Nizari Imamate was dormant until it was ‘reconstituted’ by the 
Aga Khan’s father, Imam Khalilullàh.? In Purohit's view, the Aga Khan’s 
claims to the historical institution of the Nizari Imamate appear to be 
based on nothing more than a desire to extract money from credulous 
Indians, who were somehow duped into believing that this Persian 
newcomer held a historical claim to their tithes. These claims, it should 
be noted, stand in direct contradiction to the sources cited by Purohit 
herself in their support, which include the studies by Algar and Daftary, 
both of which in fact present substantial evidence confirming the 
historical legitimacy of the Aga Khan's genealogical claim to the Nizàri 
Imamate, as well as the history of the Imamate's relationship with 
communities in South Asia. 


34 For a discussion of these issues in the context of the modern Ismaili 
Imamate, see Daryoush Mohammad Poor, Authority without Territory: The Aga 
Khan Development Network and the Ismaili Imamate (New York, 2014). 

35 Purohit, The Aga Khan Case, pp. 22-23. Purohit's book inexplicably 
omits any reference to the "Ibrat-afzá, which is an essential source for any 
scholarly discussion of the Aga Khan's career. 
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A far more equitable approach in this vein is taken by Nile Green in 
his recent study of Muslim communities in colonial-era Bombay.“ 
While Green does not dismiss the legitimacy of the Aga Khan's claim to 
the legacy of the Ismaili Imamate, he rightfully argues that the emphasis 
on genealogical continuity found in much of the literature in Ismaili 
studies obscures the far-reaching changes in practices and doctrines 
that marked the Imamate of the Aga Khan. Green argues against the 
essentialist approach to Ismailism that is found in much of the Ismaili 
studies literature, maintaining that “While Isma‘ilism is conventionally 
regarded as a stable religious formation passed down through an ancient 
pedigree of familial imams ... the prominence and characteristics of the 
Agha Khans’ “family firm" were very much a product of the religious 
economy of nineteenth-century Bombay'? Green characterises the 
function of the Aga Khan's Imamate in the religious environment of 
colonial-era Bombay as ‘Neo-Isma‘ilism’, implying a fundamental 
paradigm shift from the practices of a seemingly unreformed Imamate 
which, ‘by 1800 ... had long slipped into provincial obscurity’. However, 
whereas Green sees the Aga Khan's Imamate as constituting a radical 
departure from his predecessors these developments may be better 
understood as marking the fruition of a much more gradual shift in the 
Ismaili Imamate that had taken place in previous centuries, in some 
respects going back to the time of the Mongol conquests, and more 
substantially since the Safavid era. 

Here a new framework is outlined which may provide a better 
analytical lens through which to understand the nature of the Aga 
Khan's career in the 19th century. The approach here builds upon a body 
of scholarship in the study of Sufism and holy persons in the Islamic 
tradition, which may provide a useful framework for a more holistic 
understanding ofthe Aga Khan's career, including his roles as the Ismaili 
Imam and as a prominent and active political and economic figure in 
Persia and British India. Many of the earlier authors examining the 
place of holy persons in the Islamic world, dating back to the 19th 
century, focused their studies on the early Sufi tradition, and particu- 
larly the ascetic trends evidenced in it, and tended to draw parallels 


36 Nile Green, Bombay Islam: The Religious Economy of the Western 
Indian Ocean, 1840-1915 (Cambridge, 2011). 
37 Green, Bombay Islam, p. 156. 
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between the Sufi saints and the Christian monastic traditions.” 
Within this framework, the increasing involvement of Sufi saints in 
worldly and political affairs in later centuries was taken as evidence of 
decline and vulgarisation.” Since the late 1960s, however, increasing 
focus has been placed in Western scholarship on the social and political 
roles performed by Muslim holy figures in both historical and contem- 
porary contexts. One of the earliest studies of this type was Ernest 
Gellner's Saints of the Atlas, which examined the role of Sufi saints in 
the highlands of Morocco and the social and meditational role 
performed by these figures among the fissiparous Berber tribes of 
North Africa. Gellner argued that, in the absence of any strong state 
authority or court system, such holy men and representatives of sacred 
lineages, whose genealogical claims traced back to early Muslim saints 
placed them in a neutral position outside the traditional tribal structure, 
were widely recognised as mediators of disputes and as sources of legal 
and social authority. The anthropological approach soon began to be 
adopted by historians of religion as well, notably in the work of Peter 
Brown on the social and political roles of Christian saints in the late 
Roman period.” 

Building on these studies, in recent years a large number of works 
have emerged that have highlighted similar historical functions 
performed by Sufi and charismatic holy figures in the Muslim world. 
Some of the most extensive applications of this socio-political approach 
have been taken in the study of Sufism in the Indian subcontinent, such 
as Richard Eaton's study of the political and social roles of Sufis in the 
region of Bijapur in the medieval period,? and in subsequent studies 


38 For an overview of the historiography of Sufism, see Nile Green, 
‘Making Sense of “Sufism” in the Indian Subcontinent: A Survey of Trends’, 
Religion Compass, 2 (2008), pp. 1044-1061; his Sufism: A Global History 
(Malden, 2012), pp. 1-10. 

39 See, for example, A. J. Arberry, Sufism: An Account of the Mystics of 
Islam (London, 1950). 

40 Ernest Gellner, Saints of the Atlas (London, 1969). 

41 Peter Brown, "Ihe Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late 
Antiquity’, Journal of Roman Studies, 61 (1971), pp. 80-101; his The Cult of the 
Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago, 1981). 

42 Richard M. Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur, 1300-1700: Social Roles of Sufis in 
Medieval India (Princeton, 1978). 
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by scholars such as Simon Digby,? Nile Green“ and Sarah Ansari.“ 
Several scholars have similarly highlighted the political and social roles 
of Sufi shaykhs and lineages in Central Asia. Jo-Ann Gross, for instance, 
has explored the economic and political functions of the 9th/15th- 
century Naqshbandi shaykh Khwaja Ahràár,'é while Devin DeWeese has 
highlighted the role of sacred lineages in the Syr Darya region where 
Sufi shaykhs and holy men positioned themselves as intermediaries 
with the Russian colonial government in the 19th century." Similar 
arguments have been advanced for the role and functions of the Ismaili 
pirs in the Badakhshan region of Central Asia. 


43 Simon Digby, “The Sufi Shaykh and the Sultan: A Conflict of Claims to 
Authority in Medieval India’, Iran: Journal of the British Institute of Persian 
Studies, 28 (1990), pp. 71-81; his “The Sufi Shaikh as a Source of Authority in 
Medieval India’, in Richard M. Eaton, ed., India’s Islamic Traditions, 711-1750 
(Delhi, 2003), pp. 234-262. 

44 Nile Green, Indian Sufism since the Seventeenth Century: Saints, 
Books and Empires in the Muslim Deccan (London, 2006); his “Blessed Men and 
Tribal Politics: Notes on Political Culture in the Indo-Afghan World’, Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 49 (2006), pp. 344-360; his “The 
Faqir and the Subalterns: Mapping the Holy Man in Colonial South Asia’, 
Journal of Asian History, 41 (2007), pp. 57-84; and his Islam and the Army in 
Colonial India: Sepoy Religion in the Service of Empire (Cambridge, 2009). 

45 Sarah F. D. Ansari, Sufi Saints and State Power: The Pirs of Sind, 
1843-1947 (Cambridge, 1992). 

46 Jo-Ann Gross, "Ihe Economic Status of a Timurid Sufi Shaykh: A 
Matter of Conflict or Perception?’, Iranian Studies, 21 (1988), pp. 84-104; her 
"Multiple Roles and Perceptions of a Sufi Shaykh: Symbolic Statements of 
Political and Religious Authority’, in Marc Gaborieau et al., ed., Naqshbandis: 
Cheminements et situation actuelle d'un ordre mystique musulman (Istanbul, 
1990), pp. 109-121. 

47 Devin DeWeese, “The Politics of Sacred Lineages in 19th-Century 
Central Asia: Descent Groups Linked to Khwaja Ahmad Yasavi in Shrine 
Documents and Genealogical Charters’, International Journal of Middle East 
Studies, 31 (1999), pp. 507-530. 

48 Daniel Beben, ‘Religious Identity in the Pamirs: The Institutionali- 
zation of the Isma'ili Dawa in Shughnan’, in Dagikhudo Dagiev and Carole 
Faucher, ed., Revisiting Pamiri Identity in Central Asia and Beyond (London, 
forthcoming); Abdulmamad Iloliev, ‘Pirship in Badakhshan: The Role and 
Significance of the Institute of the Religious Masters (Pirs) in Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century Wakhan and Shughnan’, Journal of Shi‘a Islamic Studies, 6 
(2013), pp. 155-176; EÉl'bon Khodzhibekov, Ismailitskie dukhovnye nastavniki 
(piry) i ikh rol’ v obshchestvenno-politicheskoi kul’turnoi zhizni Shugnana 
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The following pages will demonstrate how a similar framework may 
allow for a better understanding of the career of the Aga Khan and its 
significance in the broader Muslim world. Beginning in the wake of 
the Mongol conquests, the Ismaili Imamate underwent a number of 
critical changes in response to developments in the wider religious 
environment in which it operated. One of the major developments that 
can be traced throughout this period is the increasing adoption on the 
part of Ismaili authors of Sufi motifs and later, in the Safavid era, of 
discourses emphasising the sayyid lineage of the Imams. While these 
adaptations have traditionally been described under the framework of 
taqiyya, or merely precautionary efforts to ‘blend in’ with neighbouring 
religious communities, it can be argued that these developments 
should be seen as much more deeply rooted and meaningful for the 
Imamate than previous studies have allowed.” Thus these changes and 
adaptations reflect not merely an effort at survival and disguise, but 
also, and more significantly, an effort to project a sense of legitimacy 
within the social and spiritual realm in a manner that appealed to a 
wider circle of Muslim constituencies beyond the Imams’ Ismaili 
followers. Above all, the Ismaili Imams can be seen undertaking the 
political and mediational roles performed by sayyids and holy men in 
many Muslim societies, a practice which reached fruition in the career 
of the Aga Khan. 


Part II: The Historical Context 


Ismailism in Post-Mongol Persia 


The destruction of the Nizari Ismaili headquarters at Alamüt and the 
murder of Imam Rukn al-Din Khürshàh by the Mongols in 655/1257 
initiated two centuries of the utmost concealment for the Nizari Imamate. 
For most of this period the history of the Imamate is obscure and little is 


(vtoraia polovina XIX-30-e gody XX vv.) (Dushanbe, 2015); Otambek 
Mastibekov, Leadership and Authority in Central Asia: An Ismaili Community 
in Tajikistan (London, 2014). 

49 I have discussed this issue at length elsewhere; see Daniel Beben, 
‘Re-imagining Taqiyya: Strategies of Secrecy among the Isma‘ilis of Central 
Asia, in A. Akasoy et al., ed., Religious Secrecy as Contact: Secrets as Promoters 
of Religious Dynamics (Leiden, forthcoming). 
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known of it beyond the barest outlines.” While the decentralised 
political climate of late 9th/15th-century Persia permitted a brief public 
re-emergence of the Imamate, in the period known in modern Ismaili 
historiography as the 'Anjudàn revival’, the Safavid conquest of Persia in 
the early 10th/16th century once again forced the Imams into a perilous 
position. For a time it was believed by scholars that the Safavids, as a Shi'i 
dynasty, would have been naturally more favourably disposed towards 
the Ismailis. This was suggested by Wladimir Ivanow, who proposed that 
‘the advent of the Safavids, with their adoption of Shi'ism as the religion 
of the state, together with the generally inflamed Shi'ite sentiment of the 
population, brought another period of relief in the history of Persian 
Isma‘ilism’.*! However, the Safavid era had been poorly studied at the 
time of Ivanow's writing, and subsequent research into the religious 
policies of the Safavid state have not borne out his presumptions. On the 
contrary, it is clear now that the form of Shi'ism expressed by the Safavids 
was an exclusionary one, and hence the claims of the Nizari Imams as 
living successors to Imam 'Ali presented an ideological challenge to 
Safavid prerogatives to rule on behalf of the authority of the hidden 
Twelfth Imam.? At least one ofthe Nizàri Imams from the Safavid period, 
Murad Mirza (d. 981/1574), was executed on the charge of spreading 
heresy, while others were forced into hiding or dissimulation.” 
Nonetheless, the state of Ismaili communities in the Safavid era was 
not altogether bleak. Nizari communities outside Persia, particularly in 


50 The most thorough overview of Nizari history in the centuries imme- 
diately following the Mongol conquests is given in Shafique N. Virani, The 
Ismailis in the Middle Ages: A History of Survival, a Search for Salvation (Oxford, 
2007). See also Daftary, The Isma‘ilis, pp. 403-422; Nadia Eboo Jamal, Surviving 
the Mongols: Nizàri Quhistani and the Continuity of Ismaili Tradition in Persia 
(London, 2002). 

51 Wladimir Ivanow, Brief Survey of the Evolution of Ismailism (Leiden, 
1952), p. 18. 

52 On Safavid persecution of the Ismaili Imams, see Said Amir 
Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam: Religion, Political Order 
and Societal Change in Shi'ite Iran from the Beginning to 1890 (Chicago, 1984), 
pp. 112-116; Farhad Daftary, Shah Tahir and the Nizarî Ismaili Disguises’, in 
Todd Lawson, ed., Reason and Inspiration in Islam: Theology, Philosophy and 
Mysticism in Muslim Thought: Essays in Honour of Hermann Landolt (London, 
2005), pp. 395-406. 

53 On Murad Mirza, see Qadi Ahmad al-Qummi, Khulasat al-tavarikh, 
ed. Ihsan Ishraqi (Tehran, 1383 Sh./2004), vol. 1, pp. 582-584. 
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South Asia, underwent remarkable growth in this period, a development 
that would prove to be a critical factor in the fate of the Imamate in the 
post-Safavid era. Within Persia, the position of the Imamate underwent 
several critical developments in the Safavid era that likewise had lasting 
implications. Ever since the establishment of the Nizari Ismaili Imamate 
in Persia, which occurred following the schism within the Ismaili 
community and the murder of Imam Nizàr in Egypt in 488/1095, the 
Nizàri Imams in Persia had operated within a predominantly Sunni 
environment. In the wake of the Mongol conquests in the 7th/13th 
century, this environment became increasingly marked by the presence 
of the Sufi orders that flourished in this period, and the Imams elabo- 
rated their claims to religious authority within the context of the 
pir-murid discourse that characterised the Sufi traditions.** The Safavid 
conquest brought further major changes to the religious environment 
in Persia. In its early years, the Safavid state adopted a fervently messi- 
anic doctrine that endowed its rulers with miraculous powers and 
near-divine status.” In this context, the Nizari Imams, with their own 
claims to divinely appointed succession to Imam ‘Ali, posed a clear 
threat to the Safavid regime, and were therefore persecuted and treated 
as rivals. 

Over the course of the 10th/16th century, however, the Safavid state 
adopted a more normative interpretation of Twelver Shi‘ism, relying 
upon Arab Shi‘i scholars recruited mainly from Lebanon to elaborate a 
state-sponsored Shi'i legal and political framework for the regime.“ 
In subsequent decades, the majority ofthe population of Persia converted 
to Twelver Shi‘ism. As a consequence, for the first time in history the 
Ismaili Imamate found itself situated within a majority-Shi'i environ- 
ment. While this context did not afford the Imams any claims to 
authority on the basis of their Imamate, it did allow them to pursue such 
claims on the basis of their sayyid status, a position that came to be 


54 On the Nizàri relationship with the Sufi orders in the post-Mongol 
era, see Farhad Daftary, 'Ismaili-Sufi Relations in Post-Alamut Persia’, in 
Daftary, Ismailis in Medieval Muslim Societies (London, 2005), pp. 183-203. 

55 Kathryn Babayan, "Ihe Safavid Synthesis: From Qizilbash Islam to 
Imamite Shi‘ism’, Iranian Studies, 27 (1994), pp. 135-161; see also her Mystics, 
Monarchs and Messiahs: Cultural Landscapes of Early Modern Iran (Cambridge, 
MA, 2002). 

56 On this development, see Rula Jurdi Abisaab, Converting Persia: 
Religion and Power in the Safavid Empire (London, 2004). 
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broadly revered in Safavid Persia. Consequently, the Nizàri Imams 
throughout the late 10th/16th and 11th/17th centuries were able to 
establish themselves as local notables and landholders in the Anjudan 
region, where they concealed their claim to Imamate, adopting a 
disguise as Twelver Shi'is, but earned esteem as sayyids. One piece of 
evidence for this is an edict dated 1036/1627 from Shah ‘Abbas, 
addressed to the Nizari Imam Khalilullàh Anjudàni (known also as 
Dhu'l-Fiqàr ‘Ali, d. 1043/1634), and to the inhabitants of Anjudan, 
exempting them from taxes on account of their proximity to the holy 
city of Qumm and because of their status as sayyids.*” However, while 
the Nizàri Imams were able to retain a degree of local standing during 
the late Safavid period, their ability to operate openly as Ismailis 
remained very constricted, and there is no evidence that the Imams after 
Murad Mirza made any open expression of their claim to Imamate. 
However, this situation changed significantly after the fall ofthe Safavids 
in the 18th century. 


The 18th-Century Transformation in Ismailism 


Beginning in the early 18th century, a confluence of political and 
economic developments led to a drastic shift in the status of the Nizàri 
Imamate, enabling it to emerge as a political and social force in Persia 
after centuries of relative obscurity." The most significant of these was 
the decline and collapse ofthe Safavid state. In the early 18th century the 
Safavid realm became subject to repeated incursions by Afghan tribal 
forces from the east which finally captured the Safavid capital of Isfahan 
in 1134/1722.? In the years following the fall of Isfahàn, the Safavid 
commander Nadir Quli-Beg came into a position of great power through 
a series of successful campaigns against the Afghans, eventually 
becoming the de facto ruler of Persia. Finally, in 1147/1736 Nadir decided 
to abandon the pretence of loyalty to the Safavids and had himself 


57 Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, pp. 437-438. 

58 On these developments, see further Daniel Beben, "Ihe Fatimid 
Legacy and the Foundation of the Modern Nizari Ismaili Imamate’, in Farhad 
Daftary and Shainool Jiwa, ed., The Fatimid Caliphate: Diversity of Traditions 
(London, 2018), pp. 192-216. 

59 On the decline and collapse of the Safavid empire, see Rudolph P. 
Matthee, Persia in Crisis: Safavid Decline and the Fall of Isfahan (London, 2012). 
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crowned shah of Persia. Following this, the newly crowned Nadir Shah 
undertook a series of sweeping reforms in an effort to consolidate his 
power. Among these was the introduction of a far-reaching change to 
the religious policy of the state, in which official patronage of Twelver 
Shi‘ism was abandoned in an effort to reduce tensions with his Sunni 
subjects and the neighbouring Sunni states. In its place, Nadir Shah 
espoused a new system in which Shi'ism, under the label of the Ja'fari 
madhhab, would be recognised as the fifth school of jurisprudence of 
Islam, alongside the four widely recognised Sunni schools. While 
Nadir Shah’s religious reforms met with only limited success and accept- 
ance among his Sunni neighbours, his displacement of the religious 
institutions established in the Safavid era had far-reaching consequences 
for the Ismaili Imamate. 

Nadir Shah developed a close relationship with Imam Hasan ‘Ali 
(known also as Sayyid Hasan Beg) and employed the Imam as a 
commander in his army, in whose ranks there also served a number of 
Nizàris.? It would appear, moreover, that this appointment was made by 


60 On Nadir Shah, see Peter Avery, ‘Nadir Shah and the Afsharid Legacy’, 
in Peter Avery et al., ed., The Cambridge History of Iran, Volume 7: From Nadir 
Shah to the Islamic Republic (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 3-62; Michael Axworthy, 
The Sword of Persia: Nader Shah, from Tribal Warrior to Conquering Tyrant 
(London, 2006). 

61 On Nadir Shàh's religious policies, see Hamid Algar, ‘Shi‘ism and 
Iran in the Eighteenth Century, in T. Naff and R. Owens, ed., Studies in 
Eighteenth Century Islamic History (Carbondale, 1977), pp. 288-302; Hamid 
Algar, ‘Religious Forces in Eighteenth and Nineteenth-Century Iran’, in The 
Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 7, pp. 705-731; Ernest Tucker, ‘Nadir Shah and 
the Ja‘fari Madhhab Reconsidered’, Iranian Studies, 27 (1994), pp. 163-179. 

62 The relationship between Imam Sayyid Hasan Beg and Nadir Shah is 
reported in a number of sources. The earliest account of it is provided by Nadir 
Shah’s chronicler, Muhammad Kazim Marvi, who reports that the Imam served 
in the royal camp of Nadir Shah but was later accused of treason and blinded; 
see Muhammad Kazim Marvi, Alamdra-yi Nadiri, ed. Muhammad Amin 
Riyahi (Tehran, 1364 Sh./1985), vol. 3, p. 1182. Somewhat later, an early 
19th-century Ismaili text from Central Asia titled the Silk-i guhar-riz reports 
that the author's grandfather, a Nizari pir named Khwaja Muhammad Salih, 
visited Imam Sayyid Hasan Beg in Mashhad and spent six months there in his 
service. It notes that the Imam served as an officer in Nadir Shah’s army and 
participated in his capture of Isfahan, and later accompanied Nadir to Mashhad, 
where Khwaja Muhammad Salih came to meet him. He also notes that many of 
the Imam’s followers likewise served in Nadir Shah’s army. See Silk-i guhar-riz, 
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Nadir Shah in the full knowledge of Hasan 'Ali's status as the Nizarî 
Imam. According to some accounts of this relationship, Imam Hasan 
‘Ali also accompanied Nadir Shah on his invasion of India, after which 
he was rewarded with the governorship of the region surrounding his 
ancestral village of Mahallat. After some time, however, the Imam’s 
enemies at court intrigued against him, accusing him of heresy, which 
led Nadir Shah to blind him. However, Nadir Shah later pardoned 
Hasan ‘Ali and reinstated him in his former position. Despite its 
hesitant beginnings, the relationship between the Nizari Imams and 
the Afsharid dynasty outlived Nadir Shah and was strengthened signif- 
icantly under his successors. 

Nadir Shah’s cultivation of a relationship with the Nizari Imamate 
reflected the broader political and religious agenda he pursued in the 
course of his short-lived empire. Lacking the genealogical or religious 
claims to legitimacy afforded to the Safavids, Nadir Shah instead 
pursued a series of alternative policies of legitimation in order to 
establish his authority in post-Safavid Persia. Given his own efforts to 
combat the influence of the Ithna‘ashari Shi'i ulama’ and to displace 
them from the privileged position they had held under the Safavids, it is 
likely that Nadir Shah would have seen a convenient ally in the Nizari 
Imamate. Consequently, following the collapse of the Safavid state it 
would appear that the Nizarî Imams were no longer pressured to 
conceal their claim to the Imamate. As the sources of this period illus- 
trate, the Ismaili identity of the Imams was clearly known to observers 


ed. Qudratbek Elchibekov (unpublished typescript in the archives of the IIS), 
pp. 108-110. Another source from the late 19th century, the Athar-i Muhammadi 
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beglarbegi (governor) of Kirman. The early 20th-century Nizari chronicler 
Fidà'i Khurasani also relates that the Imam and his followers served in Nadir 
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see Muhammad b. Zayn al-Abidin Fidai Khurasani, Hidāyat al-mu’minin 
al-talibin, ed. A. A. Semenov (reprinted, Tehran, 1362 Sh./1983), pp. 142-143. 

63 On this, see Ernest Tucker, Nadir Shah’s Quest for Legitimacy in Post- 
Safavid Iran (Gainesville, FL, 2006). 
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during the reign of Nadir Shah and in later times. However, as will be 
seen, the Imams also continued to assert broader claims to social and 
spiritual authority among non-Ismaili constituencies on the basis of 
their sayyid status. 


The Nizarî Ismaili Imamate and Kirman 


Another major development that accompanied the public emergence of 
the Nizàri Ismaili Imamate under Nàdir Shàh was the moving of the 
seat of the Imamate away from the Qumm region, where it had been 
based since at least the 9th/15th century, to the region of Kirman in 
south-eastern Persia. The main sources chronicling this development 
are the writings of the late 19th-century historian Ahmad ‘Ali Khan 
Vaziri, among whose works are the Tarikh-i Kirman, a history of Kirman 
from pre-Islamic times to the early Qàjàr period completed in 1874, and 
a historical geography of Kirman titled Jughrafiyd-yi Kirmán.*^' While 
Kirman had not historically been an important centre of Ismailism, 
the Imamate had maintained a following there since at least the late 
11th/17th century. During the Imamate of Sayyid Hasan 'Alr's grand- 
father, Shah Nizar ‘Ali (Nizar II), a group of nomadic Khurasani tribesmen 
known as ‘Ata’ullahis (after the takhallus of Shah Nizar, ‘Ata ullah), who 
were followers of the Imam, were resettled in Kirmàn, in the region of 
Sirjan.® One interesting characteristic of this group was that they were 
explicitly identified by Vaziri as not being Ismailis, but rather the 
personal followers of the Imam, drawn to his charismatic authority as a 


64 On Vaziri and his works, see Heribert Busse, “Kerman im 19. 
Jahrhundert nach der Geographie des ۷۷۵2۲۲۲ و‎ Der Islam, 50 (1973), pp. 284-312; 
James M. Gustafson, ‘Geographical Literature in Nineteenth-Century Iran: 
Regional Identities and the Construction of Space’, Journal of the Economic and 
Social History of the Orient, 59 (2016), pp. 807-811. 

65 Kirmàn appears to have been the scene of some limited Ismaili 
activity in the Fatimid and early Nizàri eras, and it was the home of the 
renowned Ismaili philosopher Hamid al-Din Kirmàni (d. after 411/1020), whose 
career was largely based in Iraq. However, there is no evidence for Ismaili 
activity in the region in the period following the Mongol conquests and prior to 
Imam Nizar II (d. 1134/1722). 

66 Several of these communities reportedly still resided in the Kirmàn 
region as late as the 1960s; see Peter Willey, Eagle's Nest: Ismaili Castles in Iran 
and Syria (London, 2005), pp. 205-206. 
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sayyid and a descendant of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq. According to Vaziri, 
‘this group maintained complete faith and sincerity in the sayyids of the 
line of Ismà'il, son of Hadrat-i Imam, to speak correctly, Ja far Sadiq ... 
from that time forward the Khurasani and 'Ata'ullahi communities have 
been believers and followers of this silsila, but like the Haydarabadis, 
they are neither Sevener Shi‘as nor Ismá'ilis." The presence of the 
‘At@ullahis offers one of the earliest signs of the gradual growth and 
extension of the political and social authority of the Imams in the 18th 
century, which saw the development of new constituencies for the 
Imamate outside the context of strictly Ismaili communities. 

The strengthening of the position of the Nizari Imamate in 18th-century 
Persia was enabled also by another development in this period, namely 
the increase in the economic fortunes ofthe Indian Ismaili communities. 
Notwithstanding various polemical claims to the contrary, the strength 
of the Nizarî Imams’ following in India is well attested in the sources at 
least since the late medieval period. In the late 11th/17th and 18th 


67 Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Vaziri Jughrafiyd-yi Kirmán, ed. Muhammad 
Ibrahim Bastani Parizi (Tehran, 1376 Sh./1997), p. 265. The reference to the 
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history, the Khuldsat al-tavarikh of Qadi Ahmad al-Qummi, mentions that the 
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Shah, Muhammad Kazim Marvi, who reports that Imam Sayyid Hasan Beg 
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see James Macmurdo, ‘An account of the province of Cutch, and of the countries 
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centuries the Indian Nizàri Ismailis, known as Khojas, began increas- 
ingly to migrate from inland regions towards the coastal areas of Sindh 
and Gujarat, and then into Bombay and across the Indian Ocean to East 
Africa in the early 19th century.? One of the major factors leading to this 
development was the shifting of patterns of trade away from the overland 
trade routes of Asia in favour increasingly of a sea-based pattern of 
trading dominated by the European naval powers. While this develop- 
ment more broadly had negative consequences for many ofthe economies 
of the region, contributing in part to the decline and collapse of the 
Safavid state, which was dependent upon revenues from the overland 
trade, conversely it also benefited the Ismailis of India, many of whom 
belonged to merchant communities in a position to profit from the 
increased volume in the Indian Ocean trade.” 

The concern for the relationship with the Indian Ismailis and their 
wealth was a major impetus behind the shift of the seat of the Imamate 
to Kirmàn under Imam Hasan ‘Ali. According to Vaziri, who intro- 
duces the Imam as 'from the lineage of Nizàr who was, by several 
degrees removed, among the ancestors of Isma‘il b. Imam Jafar 
al-Sadiq’, as a result of the disorders in Persia following the fall of the 
Safavids the Nizàris in India faced increasing difficulty in travelling to 
visit and pay tribute to the Imams in central Persia." Many of their 


lying between Guzerat and the river Indus’, Transactions of the Literary Society 
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69 Akhtar, The Khojà of Tanzania, pp. 33-35. On the role of the Ismailis 
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also Green, Bombay Islam, pp. 155-178. 
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declined in the 17th and 18th centuries, at the same time trade between Russia 
and India through Central Asia saw an increase in this period, on which see 
Scott C. Levi, ‘India, Russia and the Eighteenth-Century Transformation of the 
Central Asian Caravan Trade’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
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71 Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Vaziri, Tarikh-i Kirman, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim 
Bastani Parizi (6th ed., Tehran, 1393 Sh./2014), pp. 698-699. 
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caravans were plundered by the Bakhtiyàri tribes and the flow of tithes 
to the Imamate was stifled. As a result, towards the end of the reign of 
Nadir Shah the decision was made by Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali to move the 
seat of the Imamate to the town of Shahr-i Babak in Kirman in order to 
position himself closer both to the overland routes from India as well as 
the southern port of Bandar ‘Abbas, which was also used by many 
Indian pilgrims in this period. The flow of tithes from India resumed 
and increased, and the Imam soon became a major landowner in the 
Kirman region. Vaziri further relates that following the death of Nadir 
Shah, Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali developed a close relationship with Nadir 
Shah’s grandson, Shahrukh Khan, the governor of Kirmàn, and that 
the Imam gave one of his daughters in marriage to Shahrukh Khan’s 
son, Lutf ‘Ali Khan. 

The sources relate few details regarding Imam Sayyid Hasan ‘Ali's 
successor, Qasim ‘Ali, whose Imamate evidently was quite brief. Much 
more information is available on the next imam, Sayyid Abu'l-Hasan 
‘Ali.” During Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan’s Imamate, control of Kirman passed 
from the Afsharids to the Zands. The Imam continued to enjoy a close 
relationship with the Zand governor of the province, Mirza Husayn 
Khan, and later succeeded him as the governor of Kirman.” The Imam 
successfully repelled a major Afghan invasion of Kirmàn in this period, 
earning him copious accolades from the Zands. In addition, he patron- 
ised the construction ofa public square adjacent to the Friday mosque as 
well as a number of prominent buildings in the city of Kirmàn. Following 
the death of the Zand ruler, Karim Khan, in 1193/1779, Imam Abu'l- 
Hasan ‘Ali continued to receive the support of his successors and 
governed the province as a virtually autonomous ruler. However, he 
crucially switched his support to Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar during 
the latter’s conflict with the Zands, and with the support of his ‘Ata@ullahi 
followers he repelled an attempt by the Zand ruler Lutf ‘Ali Khan to 


72 On this Imam, see also Sayyid ‘Ali Al-i David, 'Abu'l-Hasan Khan 
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capture the city of Kirman in the winter of 1205-1206/1790-1791.” 
This switch of allegiance laid the foundations for a very close and bene- 
ficial relationship between the Nizarî Imamate and the Qajars for the 
next half-century. 


Part III: The Life and Career of the Aga Khan 


Imams Khalilullah and Aga Khan I 


Following the Qàjàr capture of Kirmàn, Imam Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali retired 
to his ancestral home in Kahak, a decision that was probably due to the 
violent upheavals that continued to take place across Kirman following 
the imposition of Qajar authority there. The Imam died a year later, in 
1206/1792, and was succeeded by his son Shah Khalilullah, who was 
appointed mayor of Kahak by Agha Muhammad Khan. The French 
diplomat, Rousseau, in his notice on Khalilullàh observed that this 
Imam, although opposed by the local Twelver Shi'i clergy in the Kahak 
region, was favoured by the Shah on account of the revenues brought 
into the country by his Indian followers.” It was in Kahak that Hasan 
‘Ali Shah, the future Aga Khan I, was born in 1219/1804. In 1815 Shah 
Khalilullàh moved his residence to the city of Yazd in central Persia, in 
order to once again situate the Imamate more conveniently for pilgrims 
from India. In 1817, two years after the shift ofthe seat ofthe Imamate to 
Yazd, Imam Shah Khalilullah’s residence was attacked by an angry 
mob instigated by a member of the local Shii ulama’ named Mulla 
Husayn Yazdi, and the Imam and a number of his Indian followers 
were murdered.” 


74 On these events, see Hajj Mirza Hasan Husayni ۲2۵2 1 Fars-nama-yi 
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This incident clearly illustrates the continuing precarious nature of 
the Nizàri Imamate's position in Persian society in this period. Yet 
atthe same time, it also reveals the remarkable degree of affinity between 
the Imamate and the political elite of Persia that had developed over the 
previous century. While the Imam's murderers were never caught, the 
Qajar ruler of the period, Fath ‘Ali Shah, ordered Mulla Yazdi to 
be severely punished for having instigated the disturbances. As further 
compensation, the Shah appointed Shah Khalilullah’s son and successor 
to the Imamate, Hasan ‘Ali Shah, governor of Qumm and granted 
him one of his own daughters, Sarv-i Jahan, in marriage." In addition, 
at this time Fath ‘Ali Shah also bestowed on him the honorific title of 
Aga Khan, which has since become a hereditary title for the Nizari 
Ismaili Imams.” 

Little more is known about this period of the Aga Khan’s life until the 
death of Fath ‘Ali Shah in 1834 and the accession of his grandson 
Muhammad Shah to the Qajar throne.” The Aga Khan, now thirty years 
old, endeared himself to the new ruler and soon after was appointed 
governor of Kirmàn, the same position that his grandfather had held 
under the Zands. The Aga Khan's appointment as governor of Kirmàn 
entailed considerable responsibility, as the province had fallen into 
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2. Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar, 1815, by Mihr ‘Alı. 


disorder and was plagued by a series of tribal uprisings.*° The Aga Khan 
agreed to accept this assignment without any remuneration. However, 
less than two years into his governorship in Kirmàn and following, by 
his own account, a widely successful campaign to restore law and order 
to the province, the Aga Khan was dismissed from his post and replaced 
by Nusrat al-Dawla, a brother of Muhammad Shah Qajar. Rather than 
accepting his dismissal, however, the Aga Khan decided to garrison 
himself and his soldiers in the fortress of Bam and called on his brothers, 
Abu'l-Hasan Khan and Muhammad Baqir Khan, to join him there with 
their own troops.?! 


80 On the period of the Aga Khan's governorship of Kirmàn, see also 
James M. Gustafson, ‘Kerman ix: Qajar Period’, EIr; Gustafson, Kirman and the 
Qajar Empire, pp. 41-44; Vaziri, Tarikh-i Kirmān, pp. 771-773, 782-789. 

81 On these events, see also Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, 
pp. 69-70, 217. 
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It is here that the Aga Khan’s narrative and that of the Qajar 
chronicles begin to diverge in their account of his motivations. 
The Qajar chroniclers of these events suggest that before this event the 
Aga Khan had begun to nurture the idea of a revolt against the Qajar 
crown, with his refusal to accept his dismissal being taken as evidence of 
his intentions.” The Aga Khan’s narrative traces the origins of his 
dismissal to the conniving of the monarch’s chief minister, Hajji Mirza 
Aqasi (1783-1848), who targeted the Aga Khan on account of his close 
relationship with his, Hajji Mirza’s, rival, the spiritual leader (qutb) of 
the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order, Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani. Given that the 
relationship between the Ismailis and the Ni‘matullahi order played a 
key role in the events of this period, here there will be a digression in 
order to provide some background on this relationship and its signifi- 
cance for the career of the Aga Khan, before returning to a discussion of 
the events leading up to his campaigns against the Qajars. 


The Nizàris and the Ni matullahiyya 


The relationship between the Ni‘matullahiyya and the Ismailis was first 
brought to light in Hamid Algar's 1969 article on the Aga Khan’s revolt, 
and was subsequently the subject of a more extensive study in a 1975 
article by Pourjavady and Wilson.? While claims have been made for a 
relationship between the two traditions extending back to the time of 
Shàh Ni'matullàh Vali himself, in fact there is no direct evidence testi- 
fying to such a relationship before the revival of the Ni‘matullahiyya in 
Persia in the late 18th century, as will be explained further below.™ 


82 The Qajar sources for these events are discussed further below. 

83 Algar, "Ihe Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallatr, pp. 72-74; Pourjavady 
and Wilson, ‘Isma‘ilis and Ni‘matullahis’, pp. 113-135. See also ‘Ali Asghar 
Mazhari, ‘Rabita-yi Isma‘iliyan bà sūfiyān-i tariqat-i Ni‘matullahi’, Safi, 27 
(1374 Sh./1995), pp. 6-18, which adds little to previous studies. 

84 The arguments for much earlier relationships between the two 
traditions rest in part upon such flimsy ‘evidence’ as the fact that a number 
of Nizàri Imams had ‘Sufic-sounding names’; it also rests, however, upon 
a misconstrual of evidence from Central Asia, where the Nizaris of the 
Badakhshàn region maintain a number of literary traditions associated with 
Shah Ni‘matullah Vali. A closer examination of these traditions, however, 
shows that they present no evidence of any institutional engagement between 
the Ismailis and the Ni'matullàhi order; rather, they reflect an Ismaili 
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The Ni‘matullahiyya trace their foundation to the Sufi master Shah 
Ni'matullàh Vali (d. 834/1431). Shah Ni‘matullah’s early career as a Sufi 
master was based primarily in Central Asia, although he was later 
expelled from there by Amir Timür and so he settled in the Kirmàn 
region of south-eastern Persia, where his shrine complex is preserved in 
the city of Mahan. Later, Ni‘matullah’s son Khalilullah established 
another branch of the order in India, under the patronage of the 
Bahmanid dynasty of the Deccan.** While Shah Ni‘matullah and the 
Sufi tradition he established were Sunni in orientation, following 
the Safavid conquest of Persia the Ni‘matullahiyya adopted a Shi'i 
alignment in order to preserve the patronage of the Safavids.* Yet while 
the Ni‘matullahiyya initially enjoyed good relations with the Safavids, 
by the end ofthe 10th/16th century this relationship had soured and the 
majority of the Ni‘matullahi leadership likewise migrated to India under 
threat of persecution. 

While the Ni‘matullahiyya almost entirely abandoned its institu- 
tional presence in Persia from the end ofthe 10th/16th century onwards, 
it was energetically reintroduced to Persia in the late 18th century by the 
order’s master, Rida ‘Ali Shah Dakkani, whose disciple Ma‘stm ‘Ali 


engagement with the popular legacy of Shah Ni‘matullah as a Sufi saint and 
poet in Central Asia. I plan to dedicate a separate study to this topic in 
the future; for now, see the preliminary discussion in Daniel Beben, "Ihe 
Legendary Biographies of Nasir-i Khusraw: Memory and Textualization in 
Early Modern Persian Isma‘ilism’ (PhD dissertation, Indiana University, 2015), 
pp. 195-197. 

85 On Shah Ni‘matullah and the Ni‘matullahi tradition, see Hamid 
Algar and J. Burton-Page, 'Ni'mat-allàhiyya, EI2; Terry Graham, ‘Shah 
Ni‘matullah Wali: Founder of the Ni‘matullahi Order’, in Leonard Lewisohn, 
ed., The Legacy of Mediaeval Persian Sufism (London, 1992), pp. 173-190; 
Nasrollah Pourjavady and Peter Lamborn Wilson, Kings of Love: The Poetry and 
History of the Ni‘matullahi Sufi Order (Tehran, 1978). 

86 On the descendants of Shah Ni‘matullah and their Sufi activities in 
the Deccan, see Jean Aubin, ‘De Kühbanán à Bidar: La Famille Nimatullahi’, 
Studia Islamica, 20 (1991), pp. 233-261; Nasrollah Pourjavady and Peter 
Lamborn Wilson, “The Descendants of Shah Ni‘matullah Wall’, Islamic Culture, 
48 (1974), pp. 49-57. 

87 On the Ni‘matullahiyya in the Safavid era, see Terry Graham, “The 
Ni'matu'lláhi Order Under Safavid Suppression and in Indian Exile’, in Leonard 
Lewisohn and David Morgan, ed., The Heritage of Sufism, Volume 3: Late 
Classical Persianate Sufism (1501-1750) (Oxford, 2000), pp. 165-200. 
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Shàh travelled to Persia from the Deccan in 1184/1770 and began 
promulgating the order there. The late 18th-century revival of the 
Ni‘matullahiyya was particularly vibrant in the region of Kirmàn, where 
the order was able to build upon a popular following connected to the 
shrine of Shah Ni‘matullah Vali in Mahan. In 1199/1785 two of Ma'süm 
‘Ali Shah’s disciples, Nür ‘Ali Shah and Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah, arrived in 
Kirman to revive the order and proselytise for it. Imam Abu'l-Hasan 
‘Ali, grandfather of the Aga Khan and governor of Kirman at this time, 
welcomed these Sufis and offered them protection from persecution by 
local members of the Twelver ‘ulama’. In 1206/1792 Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah 
was murdered by a mob incited by a local cleric who declared the popular 
Sufi to be a heretic. Upon his death later that same year, Imam Abu'l- 
Hasan ‘Ali was buried in Mushtaq ‘Ali Shah’s mausoleum in the city 
of Kirmàn, known as the Mushtàqiyya, which remains a popular 
pilgrimage site today.?! 

The Ni‘matullahi revival drew sharp opposition from members of the 
Twelver ‘ulama’, who considered the Ni‘matullahi claim to vildyat, or 
spiritual authority, to usurp the prerogative of their hidden Twelfth 
Imam.” Several high-ranking individuals in the Ni‘matullahiyya, 


88 On the Ni‘matullahi revival in late 18th-century Persia, see Leonard 
Lewisohn, ‘An Introduction to the History of Modern Persian Sufism, Part I: 
The Ni‘matullahi Order: Persecution, Revival and Schism’, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, 61 (1998), pp. 437-464; William Royce, ‘Mir 
Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah and the Ni‘mat Allahi Revival 1776-77 to 1796-97: A Study of 
Sufism and its Opponents in Late Eighteenth Century Iran’ (PhD dissertation, 
Princeton University, 1979); Fabrizio Speziale, ‘A propos du renouveau 
Ni‘matullahi: Le centre de Hyderabad au course de la première modernité, 
Studia Iranica, 42 (2013), pp. 91-118. 

89 On the revival of the Ni‘matullahiyya in Kirmàn, see Lewisohn, 
‘Introduction to the History of Modern Persian Sufism, Part I’, p. 444; 
Pourjavady and Wilson, Kings of Love, pp. 118-125; Royce, ‘Mir Ma'süm ‘Ali 
Shah and the Ni‘mat Allahi Revival’, pp. 152-162. 

90 Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, pp. 461-462. 

91 Ivanow, “Tombs of Some Persian Ismaili Imams’, p. 60. 

92 On the theological underpinnings of this debate, see Nasrollah 
Pourjavady, ‘Opposition to Sufism in Twelver Shiism’, in Frederick de Jong and 
Bernd Radtke, ed., Islamic Mysticism Contested: Thirteen Centuries of 
Controversies and Polemics (Leiden, 1999), pp. 614-623; Oliver Scharbodt, “The 
Qutb as Special Representative of the Hidden Imam: The Conflation of Shi‘i and 
Sufi Vildyat in the Ni‘matullahi Order’, in Denis Hermann and Sabrina Mervin, 
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including Ma'süm 'Ali Sháh himself, were murdered at the instigation of 
the Twelver ulama’ in this period. This experience of persecution was 
undoubtedly a major factor in bringing the Ni‘matullahiyya and the 
Nizàris into a close alliance. While the most vehement expression of 
this persecution had subsided by the early 19th century, nonetheless 
the Ni‘matullahis continued to experience maltreatment by the ‘ulam 
throughout the 19th century and beyond. 

Yet while the Ni‘matullahi revival was met with fierce opposition by 
members of the Twelver clergy in Persia, by contrast, they received a 
warm reception from Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar, who at that time 
was consolidating his rule over Persia and sought to enlist Ma'süm ‘Ali 
Shah and his followers as allies in his rivalry with the Zands.? Agha 
Muhammad Khan’s successor, Fath ‘Ali Shah, adopted a more guarded 
position towards the Ni‘matullahis and feared the consequences of 
their growing influence at court; nonetheless, during his reign many 
high-ranking courtiers and members ofthe Qàjàr elite became followers 
of the Ni‘matullahiyya. This relationship between the Ni‘matullahiyya 
and the Qajar court reached its apogee upon the ascension of 
Muhammad Shàh to the Qàjàr throne in 1834. The following year, 
Muhammad Shah appointed his former tutor, a Ni‘matullahi Sufi 
named Hajji Mirza Aqasi, as his chief minister.” From his position as 
chief minister, Aqasi engaged in bitter contests for political influence 
with other Ni‘matullahi figures. The most notable of these was with 
Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani (d. 1838, also known as Mast ‘Ali Shah), who 
upon the death of Majdhüb ‘Ali Shah in 1823 succeeded him as 
the master (qutb; lit. ‘pole’) of the Ni'matullàhiyya.^ Shirvàni, who 


ed., Shi'i Trends and Dynamics in Modern Times (XVIIIth-XXth Centuries) 
(Beirut, 2010), pp. 33-49. 

93 On the relationship between the Ni‘matullahiyya and the state in 
19th- and 20th-century Persia, see Matthijs van den Bos, Mystic Regimes: 
Sufism and the State in Iran, from the late Qajar Era to the Islamic Republic 
(Leiden, 2002). 

94 On Aqasi, see Abbas Amanat, ‘Aqasi, Hajji Mirza Abbas Iravant, EIr; 
Majid Ashrafi, Hajj Mîrza Aqûsî: Sadr-i a'zam-i Muhammad Shah Qajar 
(Tehran, 1386 Sh./2008). 

95 On Shirvani, see Lewisohn, ‘Introduction to the History of Modern 
Persian Sufism, Part I', pp. 446-448; Muhammad Ma'süm Shirazi, 0 
al-haqá'iq, ed. Muhammad Jafar Mabjüb (Tehran, 1345 Sh./1966), vol. 3, 
pp. 280-292. 
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3. Muhammad Shah Qajar and Hajji Mirza Àqàsi, 1840s. 


throughout his Sufi career had received repeated death threats from 
members of the ‘ulama’, had a long friendship with the Aga Khan, who 
at one point granted him refuge in the village of Dawlatabad near 
Mahallat from his persecutors.”° 


96 Shirvani travelled widely in the early years of his career and composed a 
series of books in which he writes affectionately of the Aga Khan and the Ismailis; 
see Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani, Riyád al-siyaha, vol. 1, ed. Asghar Hamid Rabbani 
(Tehran, 1339 Sh./1960), pp. 672-690; Zayn al-Abidin Shirvani, Bistan al-siyaha, 
ed. Agha Mirza Habibullah (Tehran, 1315/1897), p. 530; his Hadd’iq al-siyaha, 
ed. Sultan Husayn Tabanda, Rida ‘Ali Shah (Tehran, 1348 Sh./1969), pp. 521-525. 
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A number of modern authors writing on the relationship between the 
Nizàri Imams and the Ni‘matullahiyya have advanced the problematic 
claim that the association between the former and the latter was one of 
‘discipleship’, in which not only a number of ordinary Ismailis, but even 
several of the Imams themselves are claimed to have been initiated into 
the order. According to Hamid Algar, this relationship entailed the 
Nizarî Imams 'implictly renouncing their title to the Imamate'?" While 
there is not space here to consider fully the theological implications of 
this assertion, it suffices to mention that such claims of discipleship are 
found solely within the Ni‘matullahi sources, and more particularly, in 
the context of hagiographical works intended to praise the spiritual 
prowess and influence of the Ni‘matullahi shaykhs involved in this rela- 
tionship. Current scholarship on this question has largely relied upon 
an uncritical reading of these sources in assessing this relationship. 
Unfortunately, contemporary Nizarî sources on this matter, which may 
shed additional light on the motivations of the Imams for pursuing this 
relationship and their perceptions of its significance, are far more sparse. 
The earliest of such sources available, namely the Tbrat-afzà itself, in fact 
appears to squarely discredit this claim of 'discipleship as will be 
explained shortly. 

The label of 'discipleship' imposed upon this relationship implies a 
zero-sum equation, in which one party's claims to spiritual authority 
must necessarily come at the expense of, or on supersession of, another's. 
While the history of Sufi orders in the Islamic world certainly has 
no lack of examples of such rivalries and spiritual one-upmanship, it 
affords countless examples of genuine fealty and mutual affection 
between spiritual claimants as well. Moreover, the Aga Khan's own work 
presents multiple examples of offers of fealty to authorities such as the 
Qajar monarch, whom the Aga Khan refers to as the ‘Shadow of God’, an 
expression used in the Persian sources in reference to the Qajar 
monarch. Rather than subjecting this relationship to tortuous theolog- 
ical inquiries, a simpler account of it would place it within the context of 
the broader pattern of the Ismaili Imamate's cultivation in this period of 
spiritual and political constituencies outside a solely Ismaili framework. 
As the authority and profile of the Imamate expanded throughout the 
18th and 19th centuries, the Imams developed an increasingly extensive 


97 Algar, "Ihe Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallatr, p. 73. 
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and complex network of ties and mutually beneficial relationships with 
both spiritual and secular authorities. Within the context of early Qajar 
Iran, in which both the Ni‘matullahis and Ismailis faced ubiquitous 
threats to their safety, it should be no surprise that the two parties found 
occasions for mutual cooperation and regard, bound not only by a 
common set of opponents, but also by a shared adherence to esoteric 
interpretations of Shi'ism. 

In the specific case of the Aga Khan's friendship with Zayn al-‘Abidin 
Shirvani, it would seem quite clearly that this was not perceived by 
the Aga Khan as a master- disciple relationship. Moreover, by the time of 
the Aga Khan’s departure from Persia, this friendship had greatly 
soured. Shirvàni himself is said to have made the boast, ‘I have a disciple 
such as the Aga Khan, who in most countries of the world has tens of 
thousands of disciples.’ The Aga Khan himself relates this boast in his 
work, which some observers have taken as evidence of the Aga Khan's 
endorsement of this statement and his acceptance of Shirvàni as his 
spiritual master?* As the reader will see, however, when read in 
context, it is evident that the Aga Khan does not cite this statement for 
the purpose of endorsing it. In fact, the Aga Khan in his memoirs is 
sharply critical of Shirvani, describing him as deceitful and power- 
hungry, and assigning him partial blame for the misfortunes that led 
to his decision to revolt. In particular, the Aga Khan recounts that 
while in Kirman he had engaged Shirvani to deliver funds to the royal 
court, which, according to the Aga Khan, Shirvàni inexplicably failed 
to do. It is in this context that the Aga Khan recounts Shirvàni's 
boast of his alleged ‘discipleship’, a pretension which the Aga Khan 
blames for his subsequent woes and persecution by Aqàsi, and which 
appears as an attempt by Shirvàni to bolster his own influence by 
attaching to himself some of the aura surrounding the Aga Khan's char- 
ismatic status. 

Hence, rather than endorsing any particular claimant in this contest, 
the Aga Khan in his account instead portrays the entire affair as one 
of petty scheming between two power-hungry rivals, a contest in which 
he became unwittingly entangled and to which he subsequently fell 
victim. Yet despite the Aga Khan’s falling out with Shirvani, the broader 
relationship between the Nizari Imams and the Ni‘matullahiyya 


98 Pourjavady and Wilson, ‘Isma‘ilis and Ni‘matullahis’, p. 126. 
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continued, even long after the transference of the Imamate to India. 
Both Aga Khans I and II entertained many high-ranking Ni‘matullahis 
in Bombay, among whom was the Ni‘matullahi master Safi ‘Ali Shah, 
who stayed with Aga Khan II in Bombay for an entire year in 1881.” 
In addition, after the death of Rahmat ‘Ali Shah in 1861 Aga Khan II sent 
yearly funds from Bombay to pay for the recitation of the Qur'an over 
this master's grave in ۳ 


The Revolt of the Aga Khan and his Departure from Persia 


As noted above, the Aga Khan in his memoirs traces the cause of the 
Qajar intrigues against him to the schemes of Hajji Mirza Aqasi and 
his unwitting entanglement in a contest for leadership within the 
Ni‘matullahi Sufi order, while those authors writing under Qajar 
patronage have claimed that there was a plot on the part ofthe Aga Khan 
to assert territorial control over parts of south-eastern Persia. In this 
context, another factor should be mentioned that may have played a role 
in the events under discussion, though any evidence for it is almost 
entirely circumstantial. The period of the Aga Khan's besiegement in 
Bam coincided with a critical period in a century-long conflict between 
the Persian and Afghan governments over control of the city of Herat, 
which had formerly been a part of the Safavid empire but was later lost 
to Afghan control following the death of Nadir Shah.’ In its later years 


99 On this visit, see Nile Green, ‘A Persian Sufi in British India: The 
Travels of Mirza Hasan Safi ‘Ali Shah (1251/1835-1316/1899)’, Iran: Journal 
of the British Institute of Persian Studies, 42 (2004), pp. 201-218. Another 
Ni‘matullahi visitor at this time was Hajji Pirzada, who left a rather detailed 
account of Aga Khan II and his household in his travelogue; see Hajji Muhammad 
‘Ali Pirzada Naini, Safar-ndma-yi Hajji Pirzdda, ed. Hafiz Farmanfarmaiyan 
(Tehran, 1342 Sh./1963), vol. 1, pp. 132-138. 

100 For more details on the relationship between the Aga Khans and 
the Ni‘matullahiyya following the transference of the Imamate to India, see 
Pourjavady and Wilson, ‘Isma‘ilis and Ni‘matullahis’, pp. 130-133. 

101 On this conflict, known to modern historiography as the ‘Herat 
Problem’, see G. J. Alder, "Ihe Key to India? Britain and the Herat Problem 
1830-1863: Part I’, Middle Eastern Studies, 10 (1974), pp. 186-209; his “The Key 
to India? Britain and the Herat Problem 1830-1863: Part II’, Middle Eastern 
Studies, 10 (1974), pp. 287-311; Abbas Amanat, ‘Herat vi: The Herat Problem’, 
EIr; Christine Noelle-Karimi, The Pearl in its Midst: Herat and the Mapping of 
Khurasan (15th-19th Centuries) (Vienna, 2014). 
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this conflict took on an added dimension through the involvement of 
European colonial powers. Following Persia's devastating defeat by 
Russia in the Caucasus in 1827 and the Russian imposition of the Treaty 
of Turkmanchay upon Persia the following year, concerns grew among 
British officials in India of growing Russian influence at the Qajar 
court. Accordingly, the launch of a new campaign to retake Herat by 
Muhammad Shah in the summer of 1837 raised fears that the fall of the 
city to Persian control would subsequently lead to greater Russian 
influence in Afghanistan. 

Throughout the year-long campaign the British applied increasing 
diplomatic pressure on the Qajar monarch to withdraw his forces, 
culminating in the British occupation of the Persian island of Khàrg in 
June 1838 in order to induce a Persian withdrawal. Finally, in August 
1838 Muhammad Shàh withdrew his forces from Herat and the city 
remained in Afghan hands thereafter. The coincidental timing of the 
Aga Khan's activities in Kirmàn when viewed with hindsight and in 
tandem with his later close relationship with the British in India, has led 
to speculation that the events were driven by a British conspiracy to 
divert Qàjàr attention from Herat.” Yet while British officials clearly 
welcomed these developments for precisely this reason, there is no 
evidence to suggest any direct collusion between the Aga Khan and the 
British at this stage.'” 

The Aga Khan and his troops endured the siege of Bam for fourteen 
months, during which time his brother Muhammad Baqir Khan was 
seriously wounded and taken prisoner. Finally, the Imam sought the 
intervention of Faridün Mirza, the Qajar governor of Fars province, 
who negotiated safe passage for the Aga Khan and his men in order that 
he might make his case directly to the monarch. In response, Faridün 
Mirza dispatched the Shah’s nephew, Muhammad Sadiq Khan, to escort 
the Aga Khan and his dependents to Fars and thence to Tehran. However, 
the Aga Khan reports that upon leaving the citadel he and his men were 
immediately taken prisoner and their possessions plundered by the 


102 Algar, “The Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallati, p. 76. The only direct 
evidence that has been brought forth in support of this hypothesis is the alleged 
presence of several cannons with British markings in the Aga Khan’s possession 
that were later recovered by Qajar troops. 

103 On this, see further Noorally, “The First Aga Khan and the British’, 
pp. 21-40. 
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4. General view of the citadel of Bam in the 1980s. 


Qajar troops. They were then sent to the city of Kirman, where they were 
kept prisoner for eight months. The Imam was, however, permitted at 
one point during this captivity to receive a collection of tithes from his 
followers, which partially alleviated his circumstances. Finally, following 
the return of the royal retinue from Herat to Tehran, the Aga Khan and 
his dependents were freed in Kirman and permitted to travel to Tehran, 
where he was given a royal pardon on the condition that he retire to his 
estates in Mahallat. 

The Aga Khan’s residence in Mahallat lasted just under two years, 
when he experienced a new set of troubles. The Aga Khan attributes 
these renewed troubles to the machinations of an individual named 
Hajji ‘Abd al-Muhammad, whom he describes as ‘one of the lowly 
peasants of Mahallat’, who had insinuated his way into the circle of Hajji 
Mirza Aqàsi's Sufi companions and, angered at the Imam’s refusal to 
give his daughter in marriage to his son, began spreading rumours at the 
court that the Aga Khan was amassing an army for a revolt against the 
crown. Eventually Muhammad Shah himself set out with a body of 
troops for the nearby town of Dalijàn to investigate these rumours. 
Fearing a renewal of hostilities, the Aga Khan requested permission for 
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5. Mahallat, a section of the wall encircling Aga Khan T's residential compound. 


himself and his family to set out on pilgrimage to Mecca, and for the 
remainder of his household and retinue to travel to the Shi'i shrine cities 
of Iraq (the 'atabát-i ۵21۵۵. This permission was granted, and on 
1 September 1840 the Imam departed from Mahallat. 
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With the departure of the Aga Khan from Mahallat we once again see 
a divergence in the accounts of the events found in the Qàjàr chronicles 
and the Imam's Tbrat-afzá. According to the "Tbrat-afzà, the Aga Khan 
discovered that an order had been given by the government to block the 
path of his party and to refuse them the sale of any provisions. Upon 
entering the province of Yazd, the Aga Khan relates, his party inexpli- 
cably came under attack by the forces of Bahman Mirza, the governor of 
Yazd. While the Aga Khan was able to temporarily repel this attack, he 
was nonetheless forced to abandon his plans to travel to Mecca and 
instead set out for the city of Shahr-i Babak in Kirmàn, where he could 
call upon the assistance of his many murids who resided in the region to 
come to his aid. According to the Aga Khan, these attacks on him and 
his retinue were entirely unprovoked, and fit within a broader pattern of 
treacherous behaviour on the part of the Qàjàr officials that began with 
the plundering and unwarranted confinement of him and his men in 
Kirman two years earlier. 

The official Qàjàr chronicles present a rather different account of the 
causes of the Aga Khan's revolt. As no major chronicles were produced 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah, when these events took place, the 
earliest accounts appear only with the histories produced during the 
reign of his son and successor, Nasir al-Din Shah. The first such account 
was recorded by the historian and literary scholar Ridà Quli Khàn 
Hidayat, who composed his Rawdat al-safa-yi Nàsiri (dedicated to Nasir 
al-Din Shah) between 1854 and 1857.۳۴ Hidayat, who was a close 
companion of Aqasi, suggests that the Aga Khan had nurtured thoughts 
of revolt and independent rule from the very start of his appointment as 
governor of Kirman, and continued to plot a second attempt following 
his pardon and return to Mahallat. Hidayat claims that the Aga Khan 
in fact had no intention of travelling peacefully on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but rather had forged documents claiming that he had been rein- 
stated to his previous position as governor of Kirman, intending to 
launch his revolt once he had arrived there and had safely ensconced 
himself and his men in the fortresses of the region. The Aga Khan, 
according to Hidayat, presented these documents to Bahman Mirza and 
other officials along the route, who at first accepted them as genuine. 


104 On Hidayat, see Paul E. Losensky, 'Hedàyat, Reza Qolikhan', EIr. 
105 Hidayat, Rawdat al-safa-yi Nasiri, vol. 10, pp. 249-251. See also Vaziri, 
Tarikh-i Kirmàn, pp. 782-786. 
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It was only after Bahman Mirza later discovered that these documents 
were in fact not authentic that he attacked the Aga Khan in an effort to 
take him and his party prisoner. The Aga Khan, for his part, mentions 
nothing in his memoirs of any purported reappointment as governor of 
Kirman, stressing that his intention all along had been to proceed to 
Mecca, only diverting from his route after the unprovoked attack from 
Bahman Mirza. 

The account of these events presented by Hidayat was largely echoed, 
with some additional details, in the later work of his contemporary, the 
historian Muhammad Taqi Sipihr, whose Taürikh-i Qdjdriyya was 
completed in 1859.95 Later historians of the Qajar era largely relied upon 
the works of Hidayat and Sipihr in relating these events, adding little 
new information.” It is difficult to reconcile the differences in the two 
sets of narratives concerning the origins of the revolt, that found in the 
Aga Khan’s memoirs and that in the official Qajar accounts. Algar points 
to certain gaps and inconsistencies in the Aga Khan’s version of events, 
and concludes that greater confidence may be placed in the Qajar record 
of events. However, it should also be noted that these gaps in the Aga 
Khan’s account may be explained in part by the fact that his recollec- 
tions of events were evidently dictated and set down in writing only a 
decade after the fact; a number of valuable writings in the Imam’s 
possession were lost when his treasury and possessions were plundered 
by a group of Balüch tribesmen during his travels in Sindh, which appar- 
ently excluded the Imam’s diaries.’ It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the record of events presented in the Tbrat-afzd may be incomplete, 
while the official patronage underpinning the Qajar sources must also 
be taken into account when evaluating the validity of their narrative of 
what happened. It is important to note here, however, that while the 
Qajar sources display great hostility towards the Aga Khan on account 
of his revolt, at no time is this hostility expressed in religious terms. 


106  Sipihr, Tarikh-i Qajariyya, vol. 2, pp. 751-756. 

107 For example, see Muhammad Hasan Khan Itimàd al-Saltana, 
Tarikh-i muntazam-i Nasiri, ed. Muhammad Ismail Ridvàni (Tehran, 1367 
Sh./1988), vol. 3, pp. 1649-1653; his Mir'àt al-buldán, vol. 1, pp. 927-929; 
Muhammad Jafar Khürmüji, Haqá'iq al-akhbàr-i Nàsiri, ed. Husayn Khadiv 
Jam (Tehran, 1363 Sh./1984), pp. 28-31. 

108 For an account of one of these documents, see Virani, Ismailis in the 
Middle Ages, p. 49. 
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6. Aga Khan I in India. 


On the contrary, authors such as Hidàyat and Sipihr write respectfully 
of the Aga Khan and his ancestors as sayyids, and while they are clearly 
aware of his status as the Ismaili Imam, they do not express any 
anti-Ismaili rhetoric in their compositions. 
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Regardless of his intentions prior to this time, following the conflict 
with Bahman Mirza, the Aga Khan had by now indisputably shifted into 
a position of open revolt against the Persian government, and the Tbrat- 
afzá and the Qàjàr chronicles do not differ substantially in their account 
of the subsequent chronology of events. The Imam and his supporters 
set out for the fortress of Shahr-i Babak in Kirman, which was one of his 
ancestral properties, to discover that it had been occupied by a number 
of Afghan notables from Qandahàr who had been displaced by the 
recent British occupation of Afghanistan."? The Aga Khan laid siege to 
the fortress with the help of his local supporters and after three days 
succeeded in removing the Afghans from it. He then went to the nearby 
village of Rümani and dispatched his brother Muhammad Baqir Khan 
to the town of Sirjàn to obtain supplies. Four days later a messenger 
arrived from Sirjàn with the news that the governor of Kirman, Fadl ‘Ali 
Khan, had besieged his brother in the fortress of Zaydabad in Sirjàn. 
The Aga Khan immediately set out with his troops and defeated Fadl 
‘Ali Khan’s forces and rescued his brother Muhammad Baqir Khan and 
his men. Subsequently, the Aga Khan's party spent the winter of 
1840-1841 in the Rūdbār region in southern Kirmàn, evading govern- 
ment troops and enjoying the protection and hospitality of local chiefs 
and supporters. 

In the spring of 1841 (Muharram 1257) the Aga Khan learned that 
Fadl 'Ali Khàn was assembling a new force and preparing to set out 
against him. The Imam sent his brother Abu'l-Hasan Khàn to take 
possession of the town of Dashtàb and joined him there shortly after- 
wards. While the Aga Khan initially succeeded in routing the 
government troops, Fadl 'Ali Khàn's army was reinforced by fresh ones 
from Fars, and the Aga Khan’s party was soon outnumbered and forced 
to retreat from Dashtàb. Over the course of the next several months the 
Aga Khan and his men fought a series of increasingly desperate skir- 
mishes with government troops as they retreated from place to place. 
This period also saw the rapid depletion of the Imam's own forces 
through both casualties and desertion until, at one point, his entourage 
was reduced to just seven men. 

The accounts of these battles are outlined in detail in the Tbrat-afza, 
and hence do not merit extended elaboration here. However, it may be 


109 On these events, see also Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, p. 78. 
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mentioned that this segment of the Imam's memoirs is in many respects 
among the most interesting sections ofthe entire text. We see here the Aga 
Khan in the role of a military commander engaged in a desperate battle 
against overwhelming odds, plagued by treachery and deceit, but also 
bolstered by the immense bravery and unwavering loyalty of a small 
coterie of brothers-in-arms. It was also here, in the remote Indo-Persian 
borderland territories of Kirmàn, Sistan and Balüchistàn, that we obtain 
the clearest perspective on the charismatic authority enjoyed by the Aga 
Khan beyond the immediate sphere of his Ismaili followers. These frontier 
territories had historically remained largely outside the direct control of 
the Persian government, and continued thus under the Qajars at that 
time. This remained the case until the second half of the 19th century, 
when the Qajars, relying on newly acquired forms of communication and 
military technology, and finding themselves increasing constrained by 
European colonial expansion, began a concerted effort to assert more 
direct control over these border regions."? In the Aga Khan’s time, 
however, these regions still constituted a sort of ‘wild west’ of the Qajar 
state, a realm where politics was decided less by appeal to the rule of law 
than through negotiation on the basis of dynastic loyalty and spiritual 
charisma. Time and again, we see in these passages instances in which the 
Aga Khan and his men are granted shelter and aid by local notables, not 
on the basis of any fealty due to him as the Ismaili Imam, but rather on 
account of his ancestral ties to the region and his revered status as a sayyid. 

These ties of affection and loyalty, coupled with the more general 
hostility towards the central government evidenced among many of the 
communities in these regions, explain why the Aga Khan and his men 
were able to sustain their struggles against the Qajar forces for so long, 
despite the overwhelming numbers arrayed against them. Yet the sheer 
predominance of numbers, coupled with Qajar offers of cash and 
rewards that drew many of the Imam’s less steadfast supporters away 
from him, eventually took their toll, and rendered his position untenable. 


110 On the eastern borderlands of Qajar Persia in the 19th century, see 
B. D. Hopkins, "Ihe Bounds of Identity: The Goldsmid Mission and the 
Delineation of the Perso-Afghan Border in the Nineteenth Century’, Journal 
of Global History, 2 (2007), pp. 233-254; Firoozeh Kashani-Sabet, Frontier 
Fictions: Shaping the Iranian Nation, 1804-1946 (Princeton, 1999), pp. 15-46; 
Pirouz Mojtahed-Zadeh, Small Players of the Great Game: The Settlement of 
Iran's Eastern Borderlands and the Creation of Afghanistan (London, 2004). 
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Finding no further recourse, the Aga Khan finally resolved to abandon 
the territory of Persia and to escape south, towards the port of Bandar 
‘Abbas on the Persian Gulf, and thence to travel on by sea to either India 
or the Hejaz. However, finding this path also blocked by government 
forces, he decided instead to risk the perilous journey eastwards across 
the Lüt desert and towards the territory of present-day Afghanistan. 
The Aga Khan's forces traversed the desert unscathed and without 
further incident they crossed into Afghanistan in the summer of 1841. 
Thus, after nearly seven and a half centuries, the Ismaili Imamate's 
residence in Persia, where it had been based since the death of Imam 
Nizar in 488/1095, came to an end. 


The Aga Khan and the British in Afghanistan and Sindh 


The Aga Khan arrived in Afghanistan approximately two years after the 
occupation of the country by the ill-fated army of the British East India 
Company with its grandiose appellation, ‘Army of the Indus"!!! This 
invasion marked one of the first major developments in what was to be 
the decades-long contest between the British and Russian empires for 
control and influence in Central Asia, generally known as the Great 
Game. The objective of this invasion by the British was to replace the 
Afghan king Düst Muhammad, whom they feared had become suscep- 
tible to Russian intrigues, with the former king, Shah Shujà, a British 
protégé who had been living in exile in India. In this regard, the occupa- 
tion was initially a success, as Düst Muhammad was forced to flee into 
exile before later surrendering to the British, and Shah Shuja‘ was estab- 
lished in Kabul under British tutelage. Before long, however, the new 
regime faced a series of uprisings, both coordinated and spontaneous, 
across the country. By the time the Aga Khan arrived in the summer of 
1841 these revolts had become widespread, although they did not yet 
present a serious threat to the major centres of British authority in the 
country, Kabul and Qandahar. 


111 The literature on the First Anglo-Afghan War is rather voluminous; 
see in particular the recent study by William Dalrymple, The Return of a King: 
The Battle for Afghanistan, 1839-42 (New York, 2013); among other recent 
studies, see also B. D. Hopkins, The Making of Modern Afghanistan (New York, 
2008); and Christine Noelle, State and Tribe in Nineteenth- Century Afghanistan: 
The Reign of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan (1826-1863) (Richmond, 1997). 
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Whereas the question of a possible earlier relationship between the 
Aga Khan and the British remains mere speculation, following his 
arrival in Afghanistan this relationship becomes well documented. 
Upon arriving in the territory of Afghanistan, the Aga Khan sent word 
to Muhammad Timür, the son of Shah Shuja‘ and the British-appointed 
governor of Qandahar, and to Henry Rawlinson, the British political 
agent in Qandahàr. Rawlinson, who was already aware of the Aga Khan’s 
reputation, in turn addressed a letter to William Hay Macnaghten, the 
head of the British mission in Afghanistan, and recommended the 
services of the Aga Khan on account of the support he enjoyed 
among his followers in the country.'? By August 1841, the Aga Khan had 
become established in Qandahàr and was granted a daily stipend of one 
hundred rupees by Rawlinson. The Aga Khan presented a proposal to 
Macnaghten in which he offered to capture the city of Herat, which 
maintained at this time a position as an independent principality, 
outside the control of either Kabul or Tehran, and to add it to the 
dominions of Shah Shujā‘. However, Macnaghten rejected this proposal, 
and the Aga Khan elected to bide his time at Qandahàr, where he 
received a steady stream of visitors and followers from throughout 
Afghanistan, Central Asia and India. 

In September 1841, a new revolt broke out among the Ghilzà'i Afghans 
in the territories to the east of Kabul.'? The revolt grew in intensity 
throughout the month of October, culminating in a major uprising in 
the city of Kabul in the month of Ramadan (early November), during 
which Macnaghten’s chief assistant Alexander Burnes was murdered. 
Macnaghten himself was killed a month later in a battle with rebel 
forces under the leadership of Muhammad Akbar Khan, a son of Dist 
Muhammad. Finally, in January 1842, the British commander William 
Elphinstone negotiated the safe withdrawal of the remaining British 
forces in Kabul and its surrender to Akbar Khan. During their with- 
drawal to India, however, the British column came under attack by 
Afghan forces, and nearly all of the 16,000 members of the garrison 
(including a large number of Indian troops) were killed. 


112 On the Aga Khan's early relationship with the British in Afghanistan, 
see Noorally, "Ihe First Aga Khan and the British’, pp. 42-51. 

113 On these events, see Malcom E. Yapp, "Ihe Revolutions of 1841-2 in 
Afghanistan’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 27 (1964), 
pp. 333-381. 
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In December 1841, the revolt spread to the territories surrounding 
Qandahàr. According to his own account, at this time the Aga Khan 
received an invitation from the Durràni prince and rebel chief Safdar 
Jung for him and his men to join them in the campaign against the 
British, but he declined. The Aga Khan, who had approximately one 
hundred horsemen under his command at this time, assisted General 
William Nott, the British commander at Qandahar, in a number of 
campaigns against the rebels in the spring of 1842. More critically, he 
also played an important role in British diplomacy with the rebels in this 
period.'^ Among other things, the Aga Khan convinced a large portion 
of the Twelver Shi'i Qizilbàsh forces among the Afghan rebels to defect 
to the British side. As Rawlinson noted in his correspondence, while the 
Twelver Afghans did not recognise the Imamate of the Aga Khan, they 
did recognise his sayyid genealogy, which played a critical role in the 
decision to heed his directives. 

Shah Shujà' himself was assassinated in April 1842, and by the 
summer the situation around Qandahar had worsened to the extent that 
the British finally decided to evacuate the city. The British garrison left 
Qandahar on 9 August, with one column under the leadership of 
General Nott marching towards Kabul while the other, under the 
command of General Richard England, retreated to the city of Quetta en 
route to India, turning over the governing of Qandahar to Safdar Jung, 
who had reconciled with the British and agreed to govern on their 
behalf. The Aga Khan and his party initially withdrew from Qandahar 
along with England’s column. However, he soon returned after 
receiving an invitation from Safdar Jung to stay there. The Aga Khan 
remained in Qandahar for another six weeks, until he found his situation 
there to be untenable and decided once again to depart, leaving his 
brother Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan to oversee matters in his stead. The 
Aga Khan left Qandahàr in early October 1842 and initially set out to 
join General England's forces in Quetta. He arrived in Quetta on 


114 The published accounts of the First Anglo-Afghan War provide very 
little information on the Aga Khan's involvement in these events. However, 
more details are available from unpublished archival sources, particularly the 
diary of Henry Rawlinson, which contains detailed information on the Aga 
Khan's activities in this period. These details are summarised in Noorally, "Ihe 
First Aga Khan and the British’, pp. 57-66. 

115 On the Aga Khan’s itinerary after departing from Afghanistan, see 
Noorally, "Ihe First Aga Khan and the British’, pp. 67-73. 
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5 October, finding that England's party had already departed for India. 
From there the Aga Khan turned south and headed for the territory of 
Sindh, where he sought out the hospitality of Amir Nasir Khan Kalati, 
one of the last independent tribal chiefs of Sindh, whose ancestors had 
ruled over the territory since the late 18th century. The Aga Khan 
spent the next month in the households of Nàsir Khàn and other chiefs 
of Sindh. 

The Sindh region had been a major centre of Ismaili communities 
since the Fatimid era, and the Aga Khan spent much of his time in this 
period attending to communal affairs." In November 1842 the Aga 
Khan decided to part company with Nàsir Khàn and travelled to Sukkut, 
where he made the acquaintance of General Sir Charles Napier, the 
commander of British forces in Sindh. At that time, the British were 
pressuring Nasir Khan and other amirs of Sindh to sign a new treaty and 
to accede to the British annexation ofthe port city of Karachi (located in 
present-day Pakistan) in exchange for a substantial payment.” The Aga 
Khan, once against performing his role as an intermediary, pleaded with 
Nasir Khan and the other amirs, many of whom were Twelver Shi‘as, to 
sign the treaty. In February 1843, Napier’s deputy, General Outram, 
organised a meeting in the city of Hyderabad of all the chiefs of Sindh, at 
which most of them agreed to sign the new treaty with the British. 
However, Nasir Khan and several other chiefs refused to sign, and 
instead resolved upon leading an armed revolt against the British. On 14 
February, Nasir Khan launched a surprise attack against General 
Outram and the British residency in Hyderabad. According to the Aga 
Khan’s own account, he had foreknowledge of this attack from Nasir 
Khan and attempted to dissuade him from it; failing that, he informed 
Outram of the attack in advance, thus saving the British party from 
annihilation.!* Three days later, General Napier arrived with his troops 


116 On the history of Ismailism in Sindh, see Michel Boivin, ‘New 
Problems Related to the History and Tradition of the Agakhani Khojahs in 
Karachi and Sindh Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, 46 (1998), 
pp. 5-33; Derryl N. MacLean, Religion and Society in Arab Sind (Leiden, 1989), 
pp. 126-158; and Nanji, The Nizàári Ismaili Tradition in the Indo-Pakistan 
Subcontinent. 

117 On British policy towards Sindh, see Robert A. Huttenback, British 
Relations with Sind, 1799-1843: An Anatomy of Imperialism (Berkeley, 1962). 

118 This incident is described by Charles Napier's brother, the military 
historian William Napier, who writes: ‘Amongst those who gave secret 
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and defeated the Sindhi amirs at the Battle of Miani. Over the next 
several months the Aga Khan assisted the forces of Sir Charles Napier in 
a number of campaigns against the chiefs of Sindh, culminating in the 
conquest and formal annexation of the entire province to British India 
by August 1843.” 

Following the British conquest of Sindh, in late 1843 the Aga Khan 
petitioned the British to intervene on his behalf with the Qàjàr govern- 
ment and to support his return to Persia. After much back and forth, the 
British declined to honour this request. In lieu of aiding him to return, 
the British government agreed instead to offer the Aga Khan a permanent 
pension of 1,000 rupees per month.’ Following this, the Aga Khan 
agreed to assist the British in subduing a number of Balüch chiefs, who 
had been in revolt since the annexation of Sindh. The Aga Khan himself 
set up station in the town of Jerruck in Sindh and positioned groups of 
his men along the road to Karachi, while he dispatched his brother 
Muhammad Baqir Khan to join forces with Napier to combat the Balüch 
chief Mir Shir Muhammad Khan. While stationed in Jerruck, the Aga 
Khan and his party suffered one of the greatest catastrophes of his 
career, as one night several Balüch chiefs launched simultaneous attacks 
on the Aga Khan’s forces in Jerruck and in the village of Langar near the 
town of Thatta. In the ensuing exchanges, according to the Aga Khan, 
seventeen of his men were killed and approximately seventy of his 


information was the Persian prince, Agha Khan, whose real title was the Emir 
of the Mountains, he being the lineal heir of the ancient assassin. Though no 
longer the terrible being who made kings tremble in the midst of armies, this 
wandering occult potentate still possessed secret but great power; and his 
people, spread over Asia from the Indus to the Mediterranean, supplied him 
with a revenue, and with information sure and varied. He had come to Scinde 
with a train of horsemen before the conquest, knew of the ameers’ design to 
assail the residency, had remonstrated against it, and afterwards gave such 
information on that subject as to render Outram’s imbecile vanity on that 
occasion most painfully prominent, See William F. P. Napier, History of General 
Sir Charles Napier’s Administration of Scinde (London, 1851), p. 75. 

119 ‘The Aga Khan’s participation in these campaigns is recorded in the 
histories of the conquest composed by William Napier; see his The History of 
General Sir Charles Napier’s Conquest of Scinde (2nd ed., London, 1857), 
pp. 224, 226, 245; and his The Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles James 
Napier, vol. 2, p. 342; vol. 3, pp. 45, 127. 

120 On these negotiations, see Noorally, "Ihe First Aga Khan and the 
British", pp. 83-89. 
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7. General Sir Charles Napier, by Henry William Pickersgill. 


murids were either killed or injured.?' The Aga Khan himself was 
knocked off his horse during the battle and rendered unconscious, 
losing several of his teeth in the process. In addition, the Imam's treasury 
was plundered by the Balüch, and a great portion of his personal 


121 A number of additional details and sources on this event, including 
some oral traditions preserved among the Ismailis of the Sindh region, are 
related in Noorally, "Ihe First Aga Khan and the British’, pp. 78-80. 
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property, including some valuable books and documents, was stolen or 
lost. The Aga Khan pressed the British to assist him in recovering his 
treasury from the Balüch, but these efforts were rebuffed, and the British 
finally convinced the Aga Khan to consider the stolen treasury as a gift 
to the Balüch in exchange for their pacification. 

Subsequently, the Aga Khan received a request from a Balüch chief 
named Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, the commander of the fortress of 
Bamfahl (Bampür), who was among the chiefs who had submitted to the 
British. Muhammad ‘Ali Khan suggested that the Aga Khan assume 
possession of the fortress as a means of intimidating the other Balüch 
chiefs to submit to the British. The Aga Khan accepted the proposal and 
in March-April 1844 dispatched his brother Muhammad Baqir Khan to 
take possession of the fortress." While Napier did not oppose this 
action, it would appear that the Aga Khan at this stage acted under his 
own initiative, perhaps hoping to establish himself in Balüchistàn in 
preparation for an eventual return to Kirman. Upon reaching the 
territory of Baliichistan, Muhammad Baqir Khan found that Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan refused to honour his initial offer, and instead insisted that the 
fortresses of his rival chiefs be captured first, before he surrendered 
Bamfahl. Muhammad Baqir Khan thus launched a series of campaigns 
against the Balüch chiefs, while the Aga Khan later dispatched his other 
brother, Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan, to assist him as well. The two 
brothers eventually succeeded in capturing a number of fortresses in the 
region, including Bamfahl, and Muhammad Baqir Khan later departed 
to join the Aga Khan again in India. 

Despite these initial successes, this campaign once again brought the 
Aga Khan's family into conflict with the Qajar government, who 
regarded the fortress and territory of Bamfahl as theirs. Even though the 
territory had lain outside Persian control for some time, the govern- 
ment of Muhammad Shah Qajar evidently took the Aga Khan's activities 
there as a pretext to establish their control in the region.’ After two 


122 On these events, see also Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, pp. 
105-106, where the author claims that the campaign waged by the Aga Khan's 
family ‘brought about the downfall of Baluchi independence’. 

123 On Qajar policy towards Balüchistàn in this period, see Soli Shahvar, 
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years of campaigning in the region, Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan was 
defeated in 1846 by an army led by Fadl ‘Ali Khan, the Qajar governor of 
Kirmàn. Abu'l-Hasan Khan was taken to Tehran and held there as a 
prisoner for several years. However, he was later pardoned by Muhammad 
Shah’s successor, Nasir al-Din Shah, and allowed to retire to Mahallat. 
Nasir al-Din Shah subsequently showed great favour to Sardar Abu'l- 
Hasan Khan (d. 1880), even bestowing on him a Qajar princess, Mihr-i 
Jahan Khanum, in marriage, and allowed him and his descendants 
to carry on the management of the Aga Khan’s familial properties 
in Persia.'* 


The Aga Khan in India 


Meanwhile, in October 1844 the Aga Khan left Sindh, ending the 
military phase of his career. He departed via the port of Karachi for the 
territories of Gujarat, where he spent approximately the next year and a 
half visiting his many murids in the region and attending to communal 
affairs. Beginning in the city of Jamnagar in Mubarram 1261 (January- 
February 1845) the Aga Khan initiated an annual tradition of sponsoring 
the ta‘ziya commemorations of Imam Husayn, which he would continue 
annually following his settlement in Bombay, demonstrating once again 
his appeal to broader Muslim constituencies beyond the circle of his 
Ismaili followers."* 

Early in 1846, the Aga Khan departed for Bombay, where he evidently 
had intended to remain for some time. However, shortly after his arrival 
the news came of his brother's arrest and detention in Persia, and the 
Qàjàr government began placing considerable diplomatic pressure on 


"Who are the Baluch? A Preliminary Investigation into the Dynamics of an 
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see James C. Masselos, ‘Change and Custom in the Format of the Bombay 
Mohurrum during the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries’, South Asia: 
Journal of South Asian Studies, 5 (1982), pp. 47-67. 
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the British to extradite the Aga Khan himself. This led to a long period 
of negotiations between the British and the Persians. Eventually, a 
compromise was reached by which the Aga Khan would be permitted to 
remain in British India, under the condition that he remain as far away 
from Persian territory as possible. Consequently, a decision was taken to 
move the Imam to Calcutta, and in April 1847 the Aga Khan and his 
retinue departed Bombay for a gruelling overland journey to Bengal, 
during which several members of his party died from heat and sickness." 
Upon settling in the Dum Dum district of Calcutta, the Aga Khan was 
surprised to learn that his new neighbours were none other than the 
deposed chiefs of Sindh, whom he had played a key role in overthrowing 
four years earlier, but with whom he now established friendly relations. 
While in Calcutta the Aga Khan established close relationships also 
with some of the Twelver Shi'i leaders in the city, including the care- 
takers of the Hooghly Imambara, one of the main Twelver meeting halls 
in Calcutta. At the same time he maintained his tradition of sponsoring 
the Muharram commemorations during his residence there. 

Finally, in November 1848 the news arrived of the death of Muhammad 
Shah Qajar and the succession of his son Nasir al-Dīn.” The Aga Khan 
wasted no time in seeking to establish cordial relations with the new 
regime and arranged to have the funeral prayers read for the late king in 
conjunction with the Muharram commemorations the following month. 
He then dispatched yet another petition, this time to the new king, 
requesting once again permission to return to Persia, and without 
waiting for a reply immediately set sail for Bombay in December 1848. 
Upon arriving in Bombay later that month he composed another petition 
to the new king’s chief minister, Mirza Taqi Khan, who at that time was 
preoccupied with a series of revolts that had sprung up across Persia 
on the death of Muhammad Shah.” Under these circumstances, the 


126 On the details of these negotiations, see Noorally, “The First Aga Khan 
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Imam’s petition was not looked upon favourably by the minister, and his 
request was denied. Failing this, the Aga Khan began cultivating a close 
relationship with the newly appointed Persian consul in Bombay, Mirzà 
Husayn Khàn, in hopes that his intercession might change the mind of 
the new minister, but this too came to naught.'^? 

InJanuary 1852 Mirzà Taqi Khàn was suddenly deposed and executed, 
and replaced by Mirza Aqa Khan Nari, with whom the Aga Khan had 
been long acquainted." The Aga Khan began a correspondence with the 
new chief minister, also sending an elephant and a giraffe as gifts to the 
court along with his petition. This time, the Aga Khan's request met 
with greater success, and several of his properties that had been confis- 
cated in the wake of his departure were restored to his family. Finally, 
Aga Khan Nüri officially granted permission for the Aga Khan and his 
family to return to Persia. However, the Aga Khan in the end declined 
the offer and did not present any further requests to return, evidently 
having decided to remain in India permanently. He later sent another 
gift of three elephants and a rhinoceros to Nasir al-Din Shah, without 
any accompanying petitions or requests.” Later, Nasir al-Din Shah 
even agreed to the marriage of one of his daughters to the Aga 
Khan's son, Jalal Shah, but the latter died before the wedding could 
be arranged.’ 

The account of the "Ibrat-afzà concludes with the Aga Khan's final 
settlement in Bombay, at which time his career and the history of the 
Nizàri Imamate entered a new phase. A proper examination of the Aga 
Khan's subsequent career in India would require an entirely separate 
study that is beyond the scope of the present work. As these issues 
have been considered at length elsewhere, there will be presented here 
only a brief overview of some of the major developments that took 
place following the Aga Khan's settlement in Bombay, along with 
some reflections on his legacy and significance for the modern history 
of Ismailism. 


130 On these negotiations, see Noorally, "Ihe First Aga Khan and the 
British", pp. 141-165. 

131 On the deposition of Amir Kabir, see Abbas Amanat, "Ihe Downfall 
of Mirza Taqi Khan Amir Kabir and the Problem of Ministerial Authority in 
Qajar Iran’, International Journal of Middle East Studies, 23 (1991), pp. 577-599. 

132  FLtimàd al-Saltana, Mir'at al-buldàn, vol. 4, p. 1567. 

133 Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, p. 473. 
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To begin with, it is important to note that the Aga Khan's move to 
India entailed not simply the settlement of an individual or even one 
family, but rather the transfer of an entire institution, one that had 
grown immensely over the previous decades to include thousands of 
individuals from his extended family, servants, scribes, private militia 
forces and all manner of other affiliates. While some of these individuals 
initially remained behind in Persia following the Imam's departure, a 
great many of them joined him later in Bombay. Some sense of this 
substantial migration is given by the Aga Khan's grandson, Imam Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan III, who in his own 1954 memoirs reflected 
on the legacy of his grandfather's exile from Persia and the subsequent 
circumstances of his settlement in Bombay: 


My grandfather in his migration from Persia had brought with 
him more than a thousand relations, dependants, clients, associ- 
ates, personal and political supporters, ranging from the humblest 
groom or servant to a man of princely stature, a direct near- 
descendant of Nadirshah of Delhi fame, who had taken my grand- 
father's side in the disputes and troubles in Persia and with him 
had gone into exile. With the passage of years, however, it had 
become no longer exile. My grandfather had been confirmed in his 
rights and titles by a judgment of the Bombay High Court in 1866. 
He was an accepted and honoured leader of the community, 
accorded princely status by the British Raj and its representatives 
in India. Aga Hall, our Bombay home, was his chief seat, but he 
had another palace, or group of palaces, in Poona, whither we all 
made seasonal migrations.... His family and his dependants, his 
sons and their wives, his officials, servants, and followers, were 
disposed in a series of houses and palaces around him, both in 
Bombay and Poona. In course of time many of his Persian followers 


married Indian wives, many of them of Ismaili families." 


As Imam Sultan Muhammad Shah notes here, another major devel- 
opment that accompanied his grandfather's settlement in Bombay was 
his deepening relationship with the British, which over the years evolved 
from a transient military alliance of convenience, as seen during the 


134 Aga Khan III, The Memoirs of Aga Khan: World Enough and Time 
(London, 1954), pp. 9-10. 
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campaigns in Afghanistan and Sindh, to a deep and enduring 
relationship that in many ways laid the foundation for the emergence of 
the Ismaili Imamate as a global operator in the 20th century. The Aga 
Khan demonstrates genuine affection for the British in the Tbrat-afza 
and a clear partisanship in favour of their success during events such as 
the Second Anglo-Sikh War, which took place while he was residing in 
Calcutta. While it is true that there is no documented evidence of any 
collusion between the Aga Khan and the British in the conduct of his 
Persian campaigns, it is also true that the presence of the British in 
neighbouring Afghanistan at the time of these events proved to be a 
fortunate coincidence for the Imam, coming precisely at a moment when 
he was in need of new political alliances to secure his position. Yet it may 
also be seen, both from the Tbrat-afzà and from the British archival 
records, that nearly ten years elapsed between the Aga Khan's first 
contact with the British in Afghanistan and his final decision to settle 
permanently in British territory, while in the interim he attempted on 
numerous occasions to return to Persia. Hence, it is clear that the rela- 
tionship between the Aga Khan and the British was an evolving one, and 
not one that was necessarily based on any predetermined calculation to 
seek a new protector or a new seat for the Imamate. 

However, it is very likely that a deepening relationship between the 
British government and the Imamate in the 19th century would have 
occurred in any case, even if the events of the Aga Khan's revolt had 
never taken place. This is due to the simple fact that, on account of the 
rapid expansion of British colonial possessions in India, by the early 
19th century a significant portion of the Imam's followers had become 
in effect subjects of the British crown. Hence, it would have been 
desirable for him in any case to pursue a friendly rapport with the 
British, even if he had remained in Persia. Accordingly, one should 
regard with caution the tendency reflected in some ofthe scholarship on 
this issue to portray a direct causal relationship between the Aga Khan's 
failed campaigns and his subsequent relationship with the British. 

Once established, the Aga Khan skilfully deployed this relationship 
with the British in his reorganisation and centralisation of the adminis- 
tration of Ismaili communities in India and elsewhere, a project which 
he had begun prior to his arrival in India and which he pursued with 
additional vigour following his settlement in Bombay. Already in 1829, 
while still living in Persia, the Aga Khan had filed a suit with the British 
court in Bombay against a group of dissident Khojas who had declined 
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to pay the customary tithes to the Imam. While the suit was eventually 
withdrawn and the issue was settled out of court, the case seta precedent 
for the use of British courts to resolve such intra-communal matters. 
Following his departure for India, the Aga Khan pursued similar court 
cases on a number of occasions, the most famous being the 'Aga Khan 
Case' of 1866, which I have discussed earlier. More broadly, as Nile 
Green has outlined in his study, the Imamate also readily engaged with 
the new infrastructure and technologies introduced by the colonial 
presence, such as steamships and telegraph technology, which facilitated 
contact with distant Ismaili communities, as well as the printing press, 
which was employed to produce and distribute communal literature, 
and the Tbrat-afzà itself. 

Finally, there is the question of the manner in which the relationship 
with the British government allowed the Aga Khan to continue and 
expand his role as a patron and advocate for broader Muslim constitu- 
encies beyond the Ismaili community. The Aga Khan's patronage of a 
number of pan-Shi'i activities in India during his Imamate has already 
been discussed. This patronage was expanded by his son and successor, 
Aqa ‘Ali Shah, Aga Khan IL, whose Imamate was relatively short, lasting 
only four years from 1881 until his premature death from pneumonia in 
1885. During his brief Imamate, however, Aga Khan II took an increas- 
ingly active role in politics, serving on the Bombay Legislative Council 
and as president of the Muhammadan National Association, and was a 
major patron of educational schemes for Indian Muslims. In this, the 
Aga Khans adopted a role exemplified by other sayyids in British India 
(among the most famous being Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the founder of the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College), who used their position of 
prestige and influence to advocate with the British for the causes 
of education and political representation for the Indian Muslim 
community. This role was expanded even further by Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, Aga Khan III, who during his long Imamate from 1885 to 1957 
served in many roles, including as the first president of the All-India 
Muslim League and, later, as president of the League of Nations from 
1937 to 1938, at a time of profound international crisis.'* In all cases, 


135 On the Imamate of Aga Khan II and III, see Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis, 
pp. 477-497. The latter's long political career is also chronicled in his memoirs 
andin the collection of his speeches and writings published as Selected Speeches 
and Writings of Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, ed. K. K. Aziz (London, 1998). 
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8. Aga Khan 1 and Aga Khan II. 


it may beargued thatthe assumption by the Aga Khans ofthese positions 
as political advocates and intermediaries was taken not in spite of their 
role as Ismaili Imams, but rather because they reflected precisely the 
sort of political and social roles that had been adopted by sayyids and 
holy men in the Islamic tradition for centuries. 
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9. Mausoleum of Aga Khan I in Hasanabad, Bombay. 


Part IV: The Tbrat-afzā 


The Authorship 


The Tbrat-afzā covers the period from the Aga Khan's birth in 1219/1804 
down to the year 1852, when he abandoned his final attempt to return to 
Persia and settled permanently in Bombay. However, the first thirty 
years of the Aga Khan’s life are covered only very briefly in this work, 
with the bulk of the text focusing on the eventful period beginning with 
the Aga Khan's appointment as governor of Kirmàn in 1834. While I 
have referred to the Tbrat-afzd throughout this introduction as the work 
of Imam Hasan 'Ali Shàh (Aga Khan I), it should be noted that the text 
was actually composed on his behalf by an individual named Mirza 
Ahmad Viqàr-i Shirazi (1817-1881), the eldest son of the celebrated 
Persian poet and calligrapher Visal-i Shiraz1.* In 1850, Viqàr-i Shirazi 


136 On Viqar-i Shirazi, see Rida Qulî Khan Hidayat, Majma‘ al-fusahá, ed. 
Mazahir Musaffa (Tehran, 1336-1340 Sh./1957-1961), vol. 6, pp. 1676-1708; 
Paul Losensky, ‘Wakar, Mirza Ahmad Shirazi, E12; Mahyar Navvabi, Khandan-i 
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travelled to India and spent some time in the company of the Aga Khan 
in Bombay, during which he composed a collection of poetry and a 
number of works under the Imam's patronage. The question of Viqàr-i 
Shirazi’s role in the compilation of the Tbrat-afza has long been a matter 
of dispute, although this uncertainty may be attributed only to the inac- 
cessibility of the original lithograph printing ofthe text, rather than any 
ambiguity to be found in the text itself. Vigàr-i Shirazi’s role as the author 
of this text was first noted by Wladimir Ivanow. However, Ivanow 
offered no direct evidence at that time in support of his assertion, which 
was evidently based on oral reports by his Ismaili informants, as Ivanow 
had not been able to access the text itself." Hamid Algar later chal- 
lenged this claim, citing the lack of evidence presented by Ivanow and 
the absence of any evidence to that effect within the text itself." 
However, Algar admittedly had access only to Kühi Kirmàni's edition of 
the text, which inexplicably omitted any information attesting to Viqar-i 
Shiràzi's authorship, and also did not have access to the original printing 
of the Tbrat-afzà. With reference to the original lithograph of the work, 
there remains no question that the Tbrat-afzà was indeed composed on 
the Aga Khan's behalf by Mirza Ahmad Viqàr-i Shirazi. 

The "Ibrat-afzá in its original form appeared alongside two other 
works by Viqàr-i Shirazi, a poetic work titled Bahram à Bihrüz, which 
is a mathnavi modelled on the Khusraw a Shirin of Nizàmi Ganjavi, 
and a short untitled work in prose and verse on the topic of Sufi 
gnosis (marifat). The colophon appended to the Bahram à Bihrüz 
records that the text was produced by Viqar-i Shirazi ‘on the orders’ 


Visal-i Shīrāzī (Tehran, 1335 Sh./1956), pp. 51-120; Ma'süm ‘Ali Shah, Tara’ iq 
al-haq@ iq, vol. 3, pp. 372-373. On the Visal family, see also Maryam Ekhtiar, 
‘Innovation and Revivalism in Later Persian Calligraphy: The Visal Family 
of Shiraz, in Doris Behrens-Abouseif and Stephen Vernoit, ed., Islamic Art 
in the 19th Century: Tradition, Innovation, and Eclecticism (Leiden, 2006), 
pp. 257-280. 

137 Wladimir Ivanow, Ismaili Literature: A Biographical Survey (Tehran, 
1963), pp. 148-149. Viqàr-i Shirazi’s role in producing the text is also noted in 
Daftary, Ismaili Literature, p. 108. 

138 Algar, Aqa Khan’, pp. 170-175. The ‘Ibrat-afza is not mentioned in 
Ismail K. Poonawala, Biobibliography of Ismaili Literature (Malibu, CA, 1977). 

139 This latter text is presumably the same work referred to by Ivanow as 
either the Risdla dar insdn-i kàmil or Risála dar ‘irfan, although neither title 
appears in the work itself; see Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, p. 149. 
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(hasb al-farma'ish) of the Aga Khan, ? while the introduction and 
conclusion to the text include many verses in praise of the Aga Khan 
(referred to in them by his sobriquet in the Ni‘matullahiyya, ‘Ata Shah). 
A slightly abbreviated colophon at the conclusion of the "Ibrat-afzàá 
likewise reiterates the point that the text was composed ‘on the orders’ of 
the Aga Khan. Moreover, in a final poem appended to the end of the 
volume containing the Bahram i Bihrüz and the "Ibrat-afzà, Viqàr-i 
Shirazi directly refers to his composition of the "Ibrat-afzà, recounting 
how he presented the text of the Bahram i Bihrüz to the Aga Khan, who 
was greatly pleased with it and then asked Viqar to compose his biogra- 
واه‎ Vigar carried out this task, he writes, ‘having neither added nor 
subtracted anything". 

To this, we may add some new evidence from a previously unstudied 
text. Later in his life, in 1870, Viqar-i Shirazi evidently made a second trip 
to India, this time to the princely state of Hyderabad in the Deccan, at the 
invitation of its prime minister, Salar Jang. While there, Viqar composed 
a text entitled Tadhkirat al-vasilin, the unique autograph copy of which 
is held in the archives of the Salar Jung Museum. The Tadhkirat 
al-vasilin is a hagiographical compendium focused on various Shi'i holy 
men who had lived in the century before its composition. The majority of 
the biographies included in the work are of Sufis of the Ni‘matullahi 
order, but it also includes accounts of the Aga Khan and his father, Imam 
Khalilullah; the respect shown in the text to these two figures, moreover, 
is such that theirs are the second and third biographies, respectively, 


140 The text of the colophon to Bahram a Bihrüz is included in the notes 
to the edition of the Tbrat-afzd. Misa Khan Khurasani, the continuator of 
Fidi Khurasani’s Hiddyat al-mu’minin al-tálibin (discussed further below), 
refers in his work to the Bahram ü Bihrüz when citing the Tbrat-afzû, indicating 
the inseparable link in the identity of these two texts; see Fidai Khurasani, 
Hidáyat al-mu'minin, p. 154. 

141 This concluding section of the book is unpaginated. 

142 For the description of this manuscript, see Muhammad Ashraf, 
A Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the Salar Jung Museum & Library 
(Hyderabad, 1965), vol. 2, pp. 67-70 (MS T-S. 7). The biography of Viqàr 
composed by Mahyar Navvabi (op cit.) does not mention either his stay in 
Hyderabad or the Tadhkirat al-vàásilin. However, a brief account of the author 
and the text appended to the manuscript, evidently composed by one of the 
collection’s archivists, notes that Vigàr undertook a second journey to India in 
1287/1870, at which time the text was written. 
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coming only after an account of 
the Shii justice minister of 
Hyderabad. In his account of the 
Aga Khan, the author reiterates 
his high praise of him and 
mentions his previous visit to him 
in Bombay, and presents several 
newly authored qasidas in praise 
of the Ismaili Imam. 

Therefore, it would appear 
that the Tbrat-afzd was indeed 
composed by Viqār-i Shirazi on 
the request of the Aga Khan, ina 
manner that is akin to the role 
of a modern-day 'ghostwriter'. 
Notwithstanding Viqar’s claims 
to have faithfully rendered the 
Aga Khan's biography, it is 
almost certain that his role 
constituted more than merely a 
verbatim rendering of the Aga 
Khan's own words; after all, it 
was undoubtedly on the basis of 
his talents as an author, and not 
merely his ability to hold a pen, that the Aga Khan commissioned him. 
Yet, whatever Viqàr-i Shirazi’s exact role may have been in the composi- 
tion of the "Ibrat-afzàá, there should be no doubt that the text constitutes 
substantially, if not literally, the words and thoughts ofthe Aga Khan as 
he chose to have them presented to the public, since it was composed 
and distributed with his sanction. Accordingly, the text may be appro- 
priately considered to lie within the genre of autobiography or memoir, 
and not that of biography written by a third party. 


10. Title Page ofthe lithographic 
edition of "Ibrat-afzà, 1278/1862. 


Manuscripts and Editions 


The Tbrat-afzà was evidently composed before the year 1267/1850, 
at the conclusion of Viqar-i Shirazi’s visit with the Imam in Bombay, 


143  Tadhkirat al-vasilin ff. 8b-11a. 
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as the narrative ofthe text substantially concludes in this year. However, 
for reasons that are not clear, it was not published until a decade later, in 
1861, with a paragraph at the end of the text briefly accounting for the 
intervening period. Two manuscripts of the codex containing the 
Bahram a Bihrüz and the ‘Tbrat-afza were prepared by Aqa Muhammad 
Ibrahim ‘Safa’, son of Muhammad Husayn Khan Awliya-sami‘ 
Shirazi, for the Dawid Miyan printing house in Bombay. The first of 
these was the basis of a lithograph edition dated Ramadan 1278 (1862). 
Despite its continuous pagination, a significant section of the text 
is missing in this edition. This copy is cited as \ in the notes 
here. A Gujarati translation of the "Ibrat-afzà was reportedly also litho- 
graphed concurrently with this Persian edition, although copies of 
this are extremely rare today and were not available for consultation. 
A second manuscript by the same copyist, dated slightly later in 
Shabàn 1278 (January-February 1862), includes the pages omitted 
from the Bombay edition. This manuscript is preserved today in the 
National Library of Iran in Tehran as MS 1316 and is cited in the notes 
as c. This copy is not foliated, and consequently, while it was consulted 
in the preparation of this edition the pages are not cross-referenced in 
the notes. 

To date all of the copies of the lithographed edition of the text of 
which I am aware have been copies of o and reflect the missing pages 
found in that copy. However, some later copyists of the text, as noted 
below, evidently had access to the complete text, including the pages 
missing from u. Therefore, it is possible that a second, corrected litho- 
graph version may have been published at some point (possibly based 
on c), although it has not been possible to determine any record of such 
a printing. Ivanow, who by the 1930s had already found copies of the 
Tbrat-afzà to be exceedingly rare, even in Ismaili circles, produced his 
own handwritten copy of the text in May 1931 'from an old lithograph 


144 There are several possible reasons that may account for the evident 
gap between the completion and publication of the text. It is possible that the 
text was only completed by Viqàr-i Shirazi upon his return to Persia, based on 
notes he took while in Bombay, and later sent to the Aga Khan. An alternative 
and more likely possibility is that the text was initially composed specifically in 
support of an effort to petition for the Imam's return to Persia, but then put 
aside once that objective was abandoned, and that the decision to publish it by 
way of a general memoir was taken later. 

145  Theomitted section falls between pages 44 and 45 of the text. 
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copy' of the text. This copy is currently held in the archives of the 
Institute of Ismaili Studies in London as MS 917. While Ivanow evidently 
relied on o for his copy, he also appears to have had access to an addi- 
tional version as well (possibly ©), as his text includes the pages missing 
from the Bombay lithograph and he refers to the missing section in his 
marginal notes. While Ivanow's copy was on occasion consulted in 
order to confirm readings of certain passages, since it is a direct copy of 
o and o it is not referenced in the notes. 

Three previous printed editions ofthe "Ibrat-afzá have been produced, 
the first two of which are highly flawed and unreliable. The first was a 
publication by the journalist Husayn Kühi Kirmàni, published in Tehran 
in 1325 Sh./1946. Since his publication contains no references to the 
original text, it cannot be considered a critical edition. Moreover, it 
contains numerous errors, omissions and uncited modifications to the 
original text, which have been a source of immense frustration to 
previous scholars who have been obliged to rely on it. Kirmani’s text was 
later reproduced in toto in a book by Muhsin Sa‘, published to mark the 
occasion of the visit of Aga Khan III to Iran in 1951. This version not 
only reproduces all the errors found in Kirmànr's edition, but, further- 
more, introduces a number of additional errors and unwarranted 
modifications to the text." Finally, while the present publication was in 
preparation, a new edition of the ‘Tbrat-afza by Muhsin Müsavi 
Garmartdi appeared in Iran. This new edition corrects the errors and 
misreadings found in the previous editions by Kirmani and Sa‘. More 
importantly the new edition by Garmaridi includes an extensive 
apparatus of notes which have proved immensely useful in the prepara- 
tion of the translation of the text. 


The Fate and Significance of the ‘Ibrat-afza 


The "Tbrat-afzà served as an important source for several later works of 
Ismaili historiography that were produced in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Among these is the Khitabat-i 'aliya of Pir Shihab 
al-Din Shàh Husayni, the grandson of Aga Khan I and elder brother of 


146 Muhsin Sai, Aqû Khan Mahallati va firqa-yi Ismd‘iliyya (Tehran, 
1329 Sh./1950). 

147  "Ibrat-afzà: khatirat-i Aqû Khan Mahallati, ed. Sayyid Muhsin Müsavi 
Garmaridi (Mashhad, 1393 Sh./2015). 
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Aga Khan IIL composed sometime before the former's death in 
1298/1881, and the Hidáyat al-mu'minin al-talibin of Fidà'i Khurasani, 
which was composed around the turn of the 20th century under the 
patronage of Aga Khan IIL'? Both of these works also include a 
substantial number of oral traditions concerning the Aga Khan, supple- 
menting the information found in the Tbrat-afza.^" However, for a 
number of reasons, the "Ibrat-afzá had already begun to fall into 
obscurity by the early 20th century. As the reader will soon discover, 
the "Ibrat-afzà is not simply a straightforward autobiographical account 
of the Imam’s life and career, such as the memoirs of his grandson, Aga 
Khan III, whose English-language autobiography, published in 1954, 
remains popular among both Ismaili and non-Ismaili readers down to 
the present. Rather, the Tbrat-afza was clearly composed with a specific 
agenda in mind, that is, to defend the Aga Khan's actions in Persia and 
to clear his record from accusations of rebellion against the Qajar 
regime. Yet this agenda had already started to become anachronistic 
by the time of the work's publication, given that by this time the 
Imamate had become firmly established in Bombay and the Aga Khan 
had abandoned any aspiration of returning to Persia. In the decades 


148 The text has been published as Sayyid Shihab al-Din Shah al-Husayni, 
Khitabat-i ‘aliya, ed. Hüshang Ujaqi (Bombay, 1963). On this work, see also 
Daftary, Ismaili Literature, p. 152. 

149 Muhammadb. Zayn al-Abidin Fida’i Khurasani, Hiddyat al-mu'minin 
al-talibin, ed. A. A. Semenov (Moscow, 1959). On this work and its author, see 
Farhad Daftary, ‘Fedi Khorasan, Elr; Daftary, Ismaili Literature, p. 112. 
A number of later copies of this work are preserved by the Nizàris of Central 
Asia. According to Daftary, these copies, which formed the basis for Semenov’s 
edition, demonstrate numerous corruptions from the original text of Fida@i 
Khurasani’s work preserved in Iran, which remains unpublished. On this, see 
Farhad Daftary, Kitabî na-chandàn muhim dar tarikh-i Isma‘iliyya’, Nashr-i 
Danish, 4 (1984), pp. 32-37. 

150 Another important source to mention here is the Athar-i Muhammadi, 
which is a history of the Ismaili Imams written by Muhammad Taqî b. ‘Ali Rida 
Mahallati in 1310/1893 for Aga Khan III. The author came from the town of 
Mahallat, from a family who had long been in the service of the Nizarî Imams, 
although it is not clear if he himself was an Ismaili. Unfortunately, the copy of 
the text available (IIS MS 919) is incomplete and breaks off during the account 
of the life of Imam Khalilullah, the father of Aga Khan I. On this text, see 
Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, pp. 152-153. As this project was nearing completion 
a complete copy of the Athar-i Muhammadi was made available to us from a 
collection in Bombay, which will be considered further in a later study. 
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following the publication of the Tbrat-afzà the orientation of the 
Imamate turned increasingly towards India and the British Empire, as 
the events surrounding the Aga Khan's campaigns in Persia receded 
further into historical memory. 

From the Iranian side, the memory of the Aga Khan's rebellion would 
soon become eclipsed by the increasingly severe political crises faced by 
the Qajars in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. As noted above, the 
relationship between the Ismaili Imamate and Persia was already 
restored partially during the reign of Nasir al-Din Shah, and was later 
fully restored under the Pahlavi dynasty, which supplanted the Qajars 
in 1925, culminating in an important visit to Iran by Aga Khan III in 
1951. This close relationship was continued under his successor, the 
current Imam, Aga Khan IV, who competed for the Iranian ski team at 
the 1964 Olympics. Accordingly, the immediate purpose underpinning 
the production of the Tbrat-afzā had become obviated within a 
generation of its composition, contributing significantly to its subse- 
quent obscurity. 

Itis natural that many general readers, who may be familiar with the 
memoirs of Aga Khan III, may expect to find a similar reading experi- 
ence with the present work. Of such readers, I would ask their patience 
and for them to keep the context and purpose of the work in mind as 
they approach it. The notion that a biography, or even autobiography, 
should provide a complete and accurate rendering of the subject's life 
is a distinctly modern one that does not inform the contents of the 
Tbrat-afzà. As I have noted, the Tbrat-afzd, rather than offering a 
general autobiographical account of the Imam, was instead intended 
for a more specific purpose, that is, to present the Aga Khan's own 
narrative of the events leading to his conflict with the government of 
Persia and his subsequent emigration to India. Moreover, it is clear that 
the text was not composed foremost with an Ismaili audience in mind: 
while the text contains ubiquitous references to the author's role as 
the Imam, it nonetheless contains little in terms of Ismaili teachings. 
Instead, it appears to have been composed primarily with aristocratic 
Iranian and Twelver Shi'i audiences in mind (including the Persian 
diaspora in India), to whom the Aga Khan appeals on the basis of his 
fealty to the Qàjàr throne and with reference to his own status as 
an ‘Alid sayyid and a descendent of the early Shii Imams. When 
approached with this context in mind, the work will no doubt hold 
enormous interest for both researchers and a general readership, offering 
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a rare specimen of autobiographical writing by an Ismaili Imam and 
presenting a unique window into the history of the Ismaili Imamate at 
the dawn of its transition to the modern era. 


Note on the Text and Translation 


Although the text of the Tbrat-afzā is composed for the most part in a 
relatively plain and straightforward language, it does preserve elements 
ofa classical Persian style, such as the repeated use of synonyms, which 
may lend a poetic quality to the text in the original but tend to appear 
tedious when rendered into English. Accordingly, we have at times taken 
minor liberties with the text in order to simplify the narrative for the 
general reader, while endeavouring to preserve the original meaning. 
Those consulting the work for scholarly purposes may, of course, refer to 
the original Persian text. Commentary and notes on the text are given 
with the translation, the notes to the Persian text referring only to 
textual matters. With the exception ofthe insertion of paragraph breaks, 
we have eschewed any punctuation to the Persian text that is not author- 
ised by the manuscript record. 

Garmartdi’s edition has proved to be immensely useful in identi- 
fying the sources of verses and other quotations; all identifications of 
quoted sources should be credited to his edition, unless otherwise 
noted. For identification of individuals, the notes to Garmaridi’s 
edition along with the reference work by Mahdi Bamdad and the 
Encyclopedia Iranica were utilised,'*' in addition to the previous studies 
by Hamid Algar and Farhad Daftary. While not all individuals 
mentioned in the Tbrat-afzû could be identified, we have endeavoured 
to identify at least those more prominent and significant figures who 
were necessary for understanding the historical context ofthe narrative. 
For identification of places, the notes to Garmartdi’s edition once 
again provided an important resource for locations in Iran, along with 
the Jughrafiya-yi Kirman of Ahmad ‘Ali Khan Vaziri. The author or 
scribe of the work appears to have been less familiar with the place 
names of the Indian subcontinent, and accordingly, several locations 
mentioned in this section of the narrative could not be identified with 
absolute certainty. Locations with a standardised anglicised spelling 


151 Mahdi Bamdad, Sharh-i hàl-i rijal-i Iran (Tehran, 1347 Sh./1968). 
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have been given in the text in their commonly known form in English 
(e.g. Tehran, Herat, Bombay), while the names of lesser-known places 
have been transliterated. 
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Map 2. South-eastern Persia showing the routes taken by Aga Khan I in 1840-1841. 
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Map 3. Afghanistan and 19th-century India showing sites associated with Aga Khan I. 


Tbrat-afza 
of 


Muhammad Hasan al-Husayni, 
also known as Hasan ‘Ali Shah 


Translated by 


Daniel Beben 
and 
Daryoush Mohammad Poor 


In the name of God, the Most Beneficent, the Most Merciful. 
Praise and salutations are due to the one creator, whose uniqueness is 
reflected in the entire world and in the denizens of the world. 


But language does not have the capacity to express praises to Him 
Or to describe the perfection of His majesty! 
‘I am incapable of praising you; rather, it is you who praises 


you? 


And praise is due to His Prophet, whose uniqueness is described in 
"Were it not for your sake, I would not have created the universe’. 


‘The garden of the soul is a reflection of his face 

And the elegant cypress came into being following his shadow* 

He reached glory through his perfection and all darkness was 
removed through his beauty? 

He is the centre, the circle and the compass, altogether. 


Blessings be on the rightful executors and the true saints, generation after 
generation, who are in every one of the ages and eras, the referents of this 
blessed verse: ‘Oh you who believe! Obey God, and obey the Apostle, and 
those among you who possess authority. And the content of the hadith: 
"Verily I am leaving among you two weighty things, and if you hold on to 
them you will not go astray after me: the book of God and my expres- 
sions. They are two outstretched ropes and they will not break and will 
not be cut until the Day of Judgment, until those who are short-sighted 
return, is a tradition that applies specifically to their generous existence. 


Verse by Sa‘di Shirazi (d. ca. 691/1292). 
Qur'an 4:59. 


1 Verse by Hazin Lahiji (d. 1178/1766). 

2 This is a saying attributed to Imam ‘Ali. 
3 This is a hadith qudsi. 

4 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

2 
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And then, since in the workshop of creation humankind has the most 
worthy temperament and vision for learning lessons [by experience], 
therefore this vagrant figure in the circles of contingencies, crippled 
in the circulation of time, reflected through contemplation of his past 
conditions and composed a summary of the details of his fate, the 
transformations of the conditions and an approximation of the events 
which have befallen him, so that this account might become the 
beginning of the narration of the conditions of others, and so that they 
may use it to weigh their own experiences. For whom is the grace of 
mistakes and confusion impossible in the elaboration oftheir biography? 


Therefore, there will be nothing else here other than silence, and 
the truth speaks 

And here there is none other than God as the creator 

And thus his creation bears testimony to our vision 

Leading us to him in the existence of truths 

So whoever so wishes may believe and whoever else wishes 
otherwise 

To claim contrary to what we said, then God is the most 
truthful one.’ 

‘But ye shall not will except as God wills.’ 


At the same time, I endeavour to be brief so that the reader is not bored 
by verbosity. 


This alley of life is a terrifying path, 

Wherever someone is sober, he is perplexed, 

The actor of the universe has all kinds of artifices, 
The arena of the world is a wondrous theatre.’ 


I, Muhammad Hasan al-Husayni, known as Aqa Khan, son of Shah 
Khalilullah, spent my life from the moment of birth until I was five years 
old as it befits the behaviour of young children, and this does not require 
any explanation. 


7 Verse by Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), here slightly modified. 
8 Qur'an 81:29. 
9 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
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I was six years old when I was taken to school and put under the care 
of a certain Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali Adib. His knowledge was such that 
he easily rendered difficult the discernment of black from white, such 
that when he taught the Gulistan of Sa'dî, when he reached the phrase: 
"Ihe Arabian horse (asb-i tdzi) that gallops fast’, he explained it as 
referring to a hound instead of a horse." And when he was instructing 
me using the Nisab al-sibyán," upon reaching the meaning of husida 
hafida (‘the offspring were envied’), he would angrily say it is not the 
business of children to ask about the nonsense of the Sufis and that 
delving into the meaning of such things would lead to the destruction of 
religion and the corruption of tradition. May God have mercy on him. 

Anyway, I was at the age of seven when my martyred father was taken 
to Yazd and Imani Khan Farahani’? was deputised to oversee some 
villages belonging to us. These villages were given to us by the late Agha 
Muhammad Khan” in exchange for some properties in Kirman at the 
time when my father and my relatives were moved from Kirman. There 
was a certain Muhammad ‘Ali who was the chief of the village of Rivkàn 
of Mahallat.^ He did not submit to Imani Khan’s directive. Therefore, in 
order to get some peace of mind, he wrote a letter to my late mother’ 
making solemn promises and vows. When my late mother felt confident 
that nothing would happen to him, she sent him to Farahan, but Imani 
Khàn broke his vows and imprisoned him. He also sent bailiffs who 
looted his home and furniture, even the women's dresses. My mother 
went to Farahan" in order to vouch for him and intercede on his behalf, 


10 The term tázi in Persian may refer both to an adjective meaning ‘Arab’ 
(as it is intended in the cited verse by Sa‘di) and a noun meaning ‘hunting dog’. 

11 Nisab al-sibyan was a popular Persian-Arabic primer by Abū Nasr 
al-Faráhi, composed ca. 640/1242. 

12 Imani Khan Farahani was the Imam's brother-in-law and husband to 
his sister Shah Bibi. 

13 Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar (r. 1789-1797) was the founder of the 
Qajar dynasty in Iran. 

14 Mahallat is the capital of Mahallat county in the province of Markazi 
in west-central Iran. The Aga Khan’s ancestors had lived in the nearby village of 
Kahak since the late 11th/17th century and held a large number of properties in 
the area and in surrounding regions. 

15 The mother of the Aga Khan, Bibi Sarkara, accompanied him to India 
and died there in 1267/1851. 

16 Farahan is another city in Markazi. 
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but Imani Khan left Mashkabad, which was his residence, for another 
village and hid himself. 

Because of these things we were compelled to leave our home and 
residence in Mahallat and settle perforce in Qumm at the age of eight. In 
Qumm, due to the abundance of hypocrites and the absence of any loyal 
companion, life became so hard and we were so poor that we could 
barely obtain even yoghurt and bread. Any assistance either from 
relatives or strangers was entirely inconceivable until I was thirteen 
years old. It was in this year that my late father was martyred in Yazd. 

After this incident, relatives and strangers all unanimously opposed 
me. The encouragement of the royal officials in support of those who 
opposed me exacerbated the situation, such that my late mother finally 
lost patience and departed for the royal capital in Tehran and sat there 
in the majestic royal court seeking justice: 


To seek purity from the soil of purity; 
And to get blessed omens from the beauty of Marwa" 


And she was honourably received with great respect in the exclusive 
royal apartments and she made a petition seeking justice in such a 
manner that is described in this verse: 


The fire temple of our heart is not empty, 
The idol house of Adhar has a Khalil.“ 


The passionate petition of my late mother touched the heart of His 
Majesty,” such that he drew his knife from his belt and set upon the late 
Zill al-Sultan,”? moving towards him and addressing him in abusive 
language, saying: “These few ruined villages were given to them in return 


17 Verse by Khaqani (d. 586/1190); al-Marwa is a hill in Mecca and is one 
of two hills between which the pilgrims run back and forth seven times as one 
of the rituals associated with the hajj. 

18 Verse by Hazin Lahiji; Adhar was the name of the father of the Prophet 
Ibrahim, while Khalil (or Khalilullàh, meaning ‘Friend of God’) is one of 
Ibrahim’s chief epithets. 

19 This refers to Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1797-1834), the second King of the 
Qajar dynasty. 

20 ‘Ali Khan Zill al-Sultan was the tenth son of Fath ‘Ali Shah and the 
governor of Qumm at this time; see Hamid Algar, “The Revolt of Agha Khan 
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for the estates of Kirman by the late Agha Muhammad Khan. How dare 
you and with what authority have you interfered with them? And 
indeed, if my late mother had not intervened, Zill al-Sultan would have 
certainly received a thorough drubbing. 

Therefore, His Majesty, through his fairness, began compensating for 
what had been lost and rectifying all the damages we had sustained over 
the years and in past times. Having a virtuous character and compas- 
sion, he initiated the arrangement of a marriage bond and of friendship. 
His Majesty, therefore, obligated my mother with my marriage to his 
own noble daughter? to me. My mother demurred in diplomatic terms, 
saying: “What does the royal tent have to do with the milieu of poverty?’ 
Nonetheless, despite all these frustrations, since in the mind of His 
Majesty the decision had become set, he paid an equivalent of 23,000 
tūmāns in cash from the royal treasury for the expenses of the marriage. 
Out of all the people he raised me up in distinction to become his 
son-in-law. As long as he was alive, he paid such great respect to me, 
even greater than the respect he gave to senior princes. He always 
accepted my intercession between the great ones and the lesser. In many 
gatherings, he proudly spoke of me as his son-in-law, may God let him 
rest in the vicinity of Paradise. 


The heart which seeks the manifestation of the sun 
Shall become a disciple of every particle in the universe.” 


Since the purpose here is to give a general account of my biography, 
I will avoid verbosity and loquaciousness. Following the demise of the 
late King, terror gained a grip on both the leaders and the led, near and 
far, with chaos prevailing in the land. As the entourage of the late King, 
Muhammad Shah, may his soul rest in paradise, approached Tehran, 
from every territory, princes, governors and agents headed to the capital. 
As a result of the pillage and plunder which took place in between the 
demise of the previous King and the enthronement of the next one, 
many people fell prey to punishment. As is the manner of friends, 


Mahallati and the Transference of the Isma‘ili Imamate to India’, Studia 
Islamica, 29 (1969), p. 62. 

21 This refers to Sarv-i Jahan Khanum, with whom the Aga Khan later 
had three children, including the future Aga Khan II. 

22 Verse by Qasim-i Anvar (d. 836/1433). 
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I entered the royal court in the company of Ghulam Husayn Khan 
Sipahdàr? to express felicitations on the King ascending the throne. In 
the land of ‘Iraq and elsewhere, mobs plundered and pillaged the 
property of neighbours and travellers, and caravan-drivers from all 
directions took refuge within the boundaries of my domains, staying 
in peace in order to arrive safely at their destinations. 

As the news of such protection and goodwill reached the King, he was 
greatly satisfied. However, the realm of Kirmàn had been ruined as a 
result of the repeated invasions of the Balüch and the Afghans, and the 
land had been occupied by the sons of the late Shuja‘ al-Saltana.^* The 
fortresses there were impenetrable, the citadel of Bam? is renowned for 
its strength, and the number of enemies there was also enormous. These 
considerations disturbed his peace of mind. Therefore, the late King 
sought the advice of Mirza Abu'l-Qàsim?* (may God grant him mercy), 
who had complete knowledge of the life, deeds and words of this dynasty 
throughout its history. Therefore, I was summoned and commanded 
thus: ‘Since the government of Kirmàn belonged to your ancestors, it 
belongs to you now. Go to the treasury and receive the funds necessary 
to prepare an army and quickly get ready to depart.' Out of considera- 
tion for this sort of kindness and the necessities of time, I said: 'Even 
though at this time the realm of Kirman has been conquered by others, 
and at the time when Lutf ‘Ali Khan?’ was in Kirman, the late Agha 
Muhammad Khan personally made a considerable effort by expending 


23 Ghulam Husayn Khan Sipahdàr was the son-in-law of Fath ‘Ali Shah 
Qajar and the governor of Isfahan at this time. 

24 Hasan ‘Ali Mirza Shuja‘ al-Saltana was the sixth son of Fath ‘Ali Shah 
and former governor of Khurasan, and later a rival of Muhammad Shah in the 
succession to the Qajar throne. 

25 The Citadel of Bam (Arg-i Bam) is a famous fortification and UNESCO 
Heritage site (see http://whc.unesco.org/en/list/1208) located in the north-east 
quarter of the city of Bam. This site, parts of which date back to the Achaemenid 
era (6th-4th centuries BC), is renowned as one of the largest standing mud-brick 
structures in the world. The site was devastated by an earthquake in 2003 but is 
currently undergoing renovation. 

26 Mirza Abu'l-Qàsim Qà'im-maqàm Farahani briefly served as chief 
minister (vazir) under Muhammad Shah between 1834 and 1835. 

27 Lutf 'Ali Khàn (d. 1208/1794) was the last ruler of the Zand dynasty 
which preceded the Qàjàrs in Iran. The author alludes here to the efforts of his 
grandfather, Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali, during his governorship of Kirman to repel an 
invasion of the province by Lutf 'Ali Khàn. 
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enormous funds and preparing a large army to liberate the city, since 
you have charged me with this duty, by the grace of God and the royal 
good fortune, I will not ask for a penny from the royal treasury until I 
have taken the land out of foreign occupation, from the sons of Shujà', 
and have secured it. Upon the completion of this service, you may 
reward me with any blessing as you see fit. 

After receiving the permits and orders from the King, I left for 
Mahallat and stayed there for a few days in order to prepare and then I 
set out for Kirman. Before I entered Kirmàn,? the children of Shuja‘ 
al-Saltana had evacuated the city and headed towards Bam and 
Narmashir.” I took over the city upon my arrival and stayed there for 
some time in order to organise affairs. I dispatched my brother, Sardàr 
Abu'l-Hasan Khan, along with the chiefs and khàns of the faithful 
‘Ata@ullahi and Khuràsàni tribes? towards Bam and Narmashir. The 
sons of Shuja‘ had turned over the fortresses of Narmashir and Bam to 
the Afghàns and the Balüch from Sistàn and fled in haste with all their 
servants and retinue, turning their backs on us. 

The Afghans and the Sistanis had become presumptuous and defiant, 
because annually for eleven years during the reign of the late King, not 
only the taxes of Kirman, but an additional 40,000 tamdns had been 
spent on troops that had failed to dispel them. They had fortified the 
castles that they had captured with enormous reserves and fighting men. 
They resisted through their steadfastness and by the use of firearms and 
swords, and they displayed great courage. Finally, after I had brought 
order to the affairs ofthe city [of Kirmàn], I determined to move towards 
Narmashir, Iwàr and Shabgir to fight them. For a year and more, rest 
was denied to me. I gave one Tabrizi mar? of grain and 5,000 dindrs to 
each of my men. Despite the shortage of food, the strength of the castles 
and the multitude of enemies among the Balüch and the Afghans, I did 
not rest until I had slain or captured all of them in battle. 


28 The author refers here to the city Kirmàn, the capital of the province. 

29 Bam and Narmashir (the latter formerly known as Rustamabad) are 
cities in the province of Kirmàn in south-eastern Iran, and are the capitals of 
their respective counties. 

30 The 'Ata'ullaàhi and Khurasani were two of the main tribal communi- 
ties among the followers of the Nizari Imams in this period. See further the 
discussion of these communities in the Introduction. 

31 A Tabrizi man is equal to approximately 5 kilograms. 
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After I had released the prisoners, I began an assessment of the funds 
spent on subjugating the outlaws and the rebels, for catering for the 
troops and the peasantry and for increasing the funds ofthe royal offices. 
Once I was done, I sent Mirza ‘Ali Rida Mustawfi? to the capital to settle 
the account of the royal expenditures and income, and to secure praises 
for the services detailed above. I myself rested with a tranquil heart, 
awaiting the outcome of the agreement made between the late King and 
myself, and I recited this verse to myself: 


O Cup-bearer! Bring the wine, and take no heed of friend or foe 
Since our heart's desire has arrived!? 


Because I was loyal to my promise and had rendered my services as per 
the requests of the officials ofthe government, I was constantly thinking 
joyful thoughts awaiting the outcomes of the royal commands. After 
some time, a messenger came on behalf of someone who was a confidant 
both of the royal court and this dervish [i.e., the Aga Khan], bringing a 
message with these contents: 

You know that the laws of the government of Iran are such that upon 
a change of ministers, inevitably the rules and officials of the previous 
minister change during the time ofthe next minister so as to consolidate 
the independence of the ministry. Since your services were clearly 
considerable, and since the government of Kirmàn was granted to you at 
a time when it had been captured by powerful enemies and the govern- 
ment was still weak, it was not possible to remove you for no cause 
without breaking the royal oath. Therefore, in the reasons that are 
contained in the report given by the carrier of this message, you will 
perceive the details of the issue as follows: During the lifetime of the late 
King, Hajji Mirza Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani* delightedly propagated his 
spiritual leadership and quietly raised the flag of the Ni‘matullahi path 
in each quarter. He had also made secret promises to a number of senior 
princes, including the late King, to elevate them to the throne of the 


32 Mirza ‘Ali Rida Mustawfi was a local political figure who served as an 
administrator for several of the governors of Kirman in this period. 

33 Verse by Hafiz Shirazi (d. 792/1390). 

34 Zayn al-‘Abidin Shirvani (d. 1253/1838) was the contemporary master 
(qutb) of the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order. This figure and his relationship with the 
Aga Khan are discussed at length in the Introduction. 
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kingdom of Iran. Even though the late King had given his allegiance and 
devotion to the guidance of Hajji Mirza Aqàsi,? due to his immense 
integrity and certainty, he placed faith in the invocation of the recita- 
tions (awrdd) taught by the late Hajji Shirvani on his journey to 
Khurásàn.? 

As soon as the renowned and pure-natured King ascended to the 
throne, the aforementioned Hajji [Shirvani] lifted himself from a 
position of seclusion to a lofty status, and he raised the flag of greatness 
to the melody of ‘Is there any more?" He received the trust of the 
servants of the kingdom and some of the confidants of the government 
sincerely believed in his cause and thus he obtained the utmost dignity 
and respect. At the time of the late King, when the aforementioned 
[Shirvàni] was fleeing for his life from Fars and ‘Iraq, he sought refuge 
in my care and I gave him lodging in Dawlatabad,** which was my 
recently acquired property. I sheltered him for a time until he was safe, 
and he returned to his homeland. During these times he expressed 
affection and trust for me. 

Therefore, after returning from Kirman and joining with the royal 
camp, he rose up in a position of reward in the service of the late King. 
As a kind of boast, it was made public that 'I have a disciple like the Aga 
Khan, who in most countries of the world has tens of thousands of 
disciples” Meanwhile, I had determined to give, from my own lawful 
monthly income, 500 tamdns for the provision of the Paradise-residing 
King and 100 timdns expenditure for the table of Hajji Mirza Aqàsi. 
When the aforementioned Hajji [Shirvàni] set out from Kirman for the 
royal camp, I sent him to Jurjan with the aforementioned six-month 
supply of funds in the company of His Excellency Shahrukh Khàn.?? 


35 . Hajji Mirza ‘Abbas Iravani Aqasi (d. 1265/1848) was chief minister 
under Muhammad Shah and a senior member of the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order, 
who is also discussed at length in the introduction. 

36 ‘The author refers here to the Qajar campaign to retake Herat from the 
Afghans in 1837-1838, on which Shirvàni accompanied the royal camp. See 
further the discussion of these events in the Introduction. 

37 Qur'an 50:30. 

38 Dawlatabad is a village situated 36 kilometres north of Mahallat. 

39 Shahrukh Khan was a son of Ibrahim Khan Qajar Zahir al-Dawla, 
who was a stepson and son-in-law of Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar and a former governor 
of the province of Kirman. 
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During this period, Hajji Zayn al-‘Abidin had decided to order the 
affairs of the kingdom and was making every effort to remove Hàjji 
[Aqàsi] from his ministerial position. With the help of a number of 
the royal confidants and officials, such as Mirza Nasrullah Sadr 
al-Mamalik,? Mirza Mas'üd, the foreign minister," Mirza Baqir Malik 
al-Kuttab, and some of his other comrades and companions, he 
[Shirvani] had assembled a list, accusing Hajji Vazir of numerous crimes 
the details of which are beyond the scope of this account, and had 
enumerated them. With absolute confidence he sought an opportunity 
for his overthrow in Shahrtd and Bistam,” and with all that support he 
assumed that succeeding in his intention would be a trifling matter. 

He showed the list to the late King, and in his moments of arrogance 
he had not delivered the six months’ payment that I had sent to the late 
King and Hajji Vazir. As a result, the late King summoned Hajji Mirza 
Àqàsi there and then and gave him the list. The minister considered the 
list and only replied: “They did not record my biggest error, which was 
giving the daughter of His Excellency Diya al-Saltana? to Mirza 
Mas'üd.' In summary, on the same night, the Hajji Murshid [Shirvàni], 
who was then at the peak of his glory, was expelled from the camp and 
the realm in utter humiliation. Despite the presence of a hundred horses 
and both pack and riding mules, he was given only a single draught pony 
and sent wandering into the valley of bewilderment saying, "Where is 
my refuge?’ After that, no one referred to him at all and he laid out his 
bedroll in the desert of the silent ones. May God have mercy upon him. 


40 Nasrullah Ardabili, known also by the fariqa title of Nusrat ‘Ali, held 
the position of Sadr al-Mamilik, or chief religious officer, of Tehran in the early 
years of the reign of Muhammad Shah. On him, see further Mansur Sefatgol, 
‘From Dar al-Saltana-yi Isfahan to Dûr al-Khilafa-yi Tihran: Continuity and 
Change in the Safavid Model of State-Religious Administration during the 
Qajars (1795-1895/1209-1313), in Robert Gleave, ed., Religion and Society in 
Qajar Iran (London, 2005), pp. 78-79. 


41 Hajji Mirza Mas'üd Khan Garmārūdī Ansari served as the foreign 
minister under Muhammad Shah Qajar. 
42 Both Shàhrüd and Bistam are cities in the province of Simnàn in 


northern Iran. The author is most likely refering to events that took place when 
the Qajar camp passed through these locations during the Herat campaign. 

43 Nawwab Diya’ al-Saltana was the daughter of Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar, 
who was married to Mirza Mas'üd, the foreign minister (see note 41 above), who 
was a supporter of Shirvàni. 
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The sun raised its flag on top of the mountains and departed, 
The beloved knocked on the door of the lovers and departed, 

The nightingale sang the song of spring and departed, 

The flower laughed at the conditions of the world and departed,“ 
Indeed, with the service of a noble intellect and right counsel, 
One can conquer the heavens. 


Hajji Vazir, remembering the boast, "The Aga Khan is my disciple’, made 
by the Hajji Murshid [Shirvàni] in the presence of the King, and also 
that he had not received the six-months' worth of dues either, thereby 
resolved on disgracing me and prepared to do his utmost for my destruc- 
tion. When the royal camp was moving to Jurjan,* I sent a petition to 
thelate King and said: 'Considering the agony and pain ofthe royal foot, 
it is not necessary for you to put yourself through the hardship of travel- 
ling. If you order five armies to be put under my charge I will, God 
willing, conquer Herat in a short time and annex it to the royal territo- 
ries? Beside the conquests of Kirman, Bam and Narmashir, these 
comments were highly effective and pleased the King immensely, such 
that he proclaimed publicly: ‘I wish I had a brother like the Aga Khan, so 
that I could then rest in peace and spend my days in tranquility, For 
these reasons, Hajji Vazir had become my enemy and decided to destroy 
me, awaiting any opportunity. But because of the King's kindness to me, 
he could not implement his agenda without an excuse. Therefore, he 
enticed my messenger, Mirzà 'Ali Ridà Mustawfi, with a promise of 
enormous rewards, to accuse me before the King. Thus they began 
their scheme to put an end to my endeavours. When I was in Bam and 
had dispatched my brother, Sardar Abu’l-Hasan Khan, to conquer 
Bamfahl'* and Balüchistán, I heard about Suhrab Khàn's" move 
towards Kirman. I was not able to return to Kirman immediately, 
fearing the danger to the realm from the Balüch and others, although 


44 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

45 Jurjan is the capital of the province of Gulistan in north-eastern Iran. 
The events referred to here were part of the campaign to retake Herat from the 
Afghans in 1837-1838. See further the discussion of these events in the 
Introduction. 

46 Bamfahl (or Bampür) is one of the main fortresses of Balüchistàn and 
is discussed at greater length later in the text. 

47 Suhrab Khan Gurji was a military commander and the son-in-law 
and former treasurer of Fath ‘Ali Shah. 
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through messengers and letters I tried to dispel any allegations against 
me and to seek respite until Sardar [Abul-Hasan Khan] had returned 
from Bamfahl. All of these efforts failed and what happened, happened. 
Indeed, 


It is not appropriate in religious law and in reason 

For the King to order something without evidence, 
Because his decree is like the signature of Fate, 

Which sometimes takes away and sometimes gives life.“ 


In short, it became evident that Divine providence was directed to a 
different end. I said to myself: 


Iknow that there is none omnipotent other than God, 

I have no ill will because of anyone’s injustice towards me. 

It is not the nature of creatures to be victorious, 

Being defeated by God is not a disgrace to me,” 

And all command belongs to the one omnipotent God, 

If I suffer in seeking him, it is all befitting. 

Because when love is the destination of your pilgrimage, 
traversing deserts is easy.” 


In these preliminary accounts, it is evident to all people of knowledge 
and insight that, were it not for their short-sightedness and lack of 
judgement, nothing could prevent the friends of the majestic court from 
ascertaining the truth. If they were not following their whims and evil 
deceptions, they would have taken into account the interests of the 
government and the dignity of the kingdom. This way, someone such as 
I, who had not failed in giving my property and life in the royal service, 
would not have been destroyed and turned out, nor would all those 
losses of property, life and reputation have been incurred by His Majesty 
the King. Instead, in addition to the lands of Balüchistàn and Sistan, 
other lands would also be part of the royal territories without any 
conflict. In the same manner that I expelled the sons of the late Shuja‘ 


48 Verse from the Jawhdr al-akhlag of Sayyid Mahmüd Amini (cited in 
Garmartdi’s edition of ‘Ibrat Afza, p. 52, n. 154). 

49 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

50 Verse by Sa‘di Shirazi. 
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al-Saltana along with the Afghans and the Balüch from Kirmàn, Bam 
and Narmashir, and sent them fleeing to Balüchistàn, Afghanistan and 
Herat, I would have pursued the matter and secured other lands for the 
kingdom too. But alas: 


Have you heard that the patient friend, 
Once united with a foe, becomes like a snake?" 
Therefore, O you who have eyes to see, take heed! 


That hypocritical old man, and that incompetent minister, and those 
nurtured by the government and its benevolence, and that power and 
glory and conqueror of lands, His Royal Majesty, as mentioned in the 
introduction to these reports, with splendour and dignity set out for 
Herat. In the same manner, due to evil whims, selfish desires and 
arrogance, the interests of the government, the reputation of the King, 
and the majesty of the kingdom were disregarded. As is clear to the 
whole world, after thousands of failures in those troublesome undertak- 
ings, all ofthem were left disappointed and rejected even by the basest of 
servants without obtaining their desires. 


See the difference in the path and where it leads? 


And the consequences of ungratefulness, as seen, befell them all. And 
goodness lies in what occurred. 


The entire world, new and old, 
Is not worth a grain because it all passes away.? 


In summary, in the midst of these disturbances I chose to remain 
composed and dignified, and I remained patient and stayed firm. I gave 
up all desires and cut off the thread of hope from all the past occur- 
rences, seeking infinite divine blessings, and I sang this melody: 


IfI die with a good reputation, then so be it! 
A good name is what is needed and the body is predisposed to 
death.** 


51 Verse by Jalal al-Din Rami (d. 672/1273). 

52 Verse by Hafiz Shirazi. 

53 These verses are omitted in Garmàrüdi's edition. 
54 Verse by Abu'l-Qàsim Firdawsi (d. ca. 411/1020). 
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IfI do not have a triumphant future in my horoscope, who cares? 
If nature does not learn to be congenial, who cares? 

If you must cut off your ties with your companions, 

Then who cares if today you do not have a confidant?" 


It is known to God and His shadow, His Majesty the King, that I have 
not had nor do I have any desire to rule Kirmàn, much less Iran and 
Türan. I only took up the royal command and carried out the imperial 
wishes and decrees. All know that, with the divine grace and the blessing 
of my ancestors and my pure forebears, I find rulership contemptible 
when compared to the vast and lofty realm of my dervish-hood. God be 
praised: 


The earth is our throne, scars are our signet, and a lack of 
headdress is our crown, 
Jamshid envies our royal glory! 


And it is evident to all that the material and spiritual kingdom has 
belonged to my ancestors and forebears since time immemorial, and 
will belong to them for eternity. Despite the fact that my great fore- 
fathers were the firm handle of religion and the strong cord of God, ‘in 
which there is no split," as is recorded in the Qur'an, and ‘there is no 
splitting the twain and no cutting the twain’, in the famous tradition of 
my ancestor, the Master of the Messengers, peace be upon him and upon 
his family, I am not attached to the slightest detail of this world and what 
is in it. Yes, as far as is possible, I have endeavoured to spread the faith 
and the religious law ofthe final Messenger, following the example of my 
pure ancestors and forebears. Likewise, it is evident that in Egypt several 
generations of my ancestors held the positions of kingship and the 
caliphate,” and they conjoined the Ja‘fari path® and the law of the 


55 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

56 ‘The term Turan is generally evoked in Persian literature to refer to the 
lands to the east of Iran, sometimes equated with the territories of Central Asia 
across the Amu Darya river. 

57 Verse by Abu'l-Hasan Yaghma-yi Jandaqi (d. 1275/1859). 

58 Quran 2:256. 

59 The author refers here to the Fatimid dynasty of Egypt. 

60 A reference to Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), the fifth Imam of the Ismaili 
tradition and the sixth of the Ithna‘asharis. 
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Ithna‘ashari, which today is attributed to Shah Ismà'l Safavi.*' I am the 
descendant of that same dynasty. And if any observers do not lack depth 
of reflection and contemplation, they will know that: 


Those with a prominent heritage are the servants of my progeny, 
Those who are true lovers are drinkers of my wine, 

In our realm, our kingship is ancient, 

The Magian sages are those born in the service of my house.” 


Praise be to the benevolent and beneficent God, who has spread and 
extended the domain of my dervish-hood across the realms of the earth. 
Whilst the kings of the land extract taxes from the common people by 
force and coercion, my fortune reaches me unsolicited through an 
abundance of insufficiency and abject humility. If the permitted and the 
forbidden are weighed through the firmly established commands of the 
Most Learned and the path of the Master of Mankind,® the criterion for 
[judging] truth and falsehood will be our dervish-hood and our kingdom. 

In summary, when word came of the arrival of Suhrab Khan and 
there was little time to make a defence against my accusations, I 
summoned my brothers Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan from Balüchistàn 
and Sardar Muhammad Baqir Khan from Ravar.* Because the battle- 
field was narrow and the enemy was quite prepared for battle, Sardar 
Muhammad Bagir Khan was therefore hit in his leg by a bullet and was 
captured with all of his troops and retinue. And they were imprisoned 
along with my nephew, Muhammad Ja‘far Khan, whom I had appointed 
my deputy in Kirman. They surrounded Bam with a fully equipped 
army led by Shahrukh Khan, the son of Ibrahim Khan Qajar.® I was 
forced to endure the siege to protect my life and family. The siege went 
on for fourteen months. 


61 Shah Ismail Safavi (d. 930/1524) was the founder of the Safavid empire 
of Iran and is credited with the wide-scale conversion of much of the population 
of Iran to Twelver Shi‘ism in the 10th/16th century. On this passage and its 
significance, see further Daniel Beben, "Ihe Fatimid Legacy and the Foundation 
of the Modern Nizarî Ismaili Imamate’, in Farhad Daftary and Shainool Jiwa, 
ed., The Fatimid Caliphate: Diversity of Traditions (London, 2018), pp. 192-216. 

62 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

63 This is a reference to the Prophet Muhammad. 

64 . Ràvarisatown 140 kilometres from the city of Kirman. 

65 See note 39 above. 
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Since my intention was to remove the accusations hanging over me, 
I repeatedly wrote to them and requested: 'Give me safe passage to go to 
the court of the King. And if that is not permitted, then allow me to leave 
the land of Iran with all of my unhappy family and go to another land.’ 
Yet however much I repeated these entreaties, I received no reply except 
the sound of cannon and gunfire. Day in and day out, on account of 
their numbers and exertions, the difficulty of our siege increased, even 
though I repeatedly and visibly defeated them and captured their 
artillery. If I had wished, I could have completely destroyed them all. But 
since I did not want all ties of friendship to be cut off and to let the accu- 
sation of my enemies be proved right, I refrained. 

Following this affliction, I sent my brother Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan 
with a petition to His Excellency Faridün Mirza® in Shiraz to seek assis- 
tance. He dispatched Muhammad Sadiq Khan, the nephew of the late 
King, to escort me to Fars. The aforementioned khan entered the citadel 
in the company of ‘Abbas Quli Khan Làrijàni, who had laid siege to the 
citadel on behalf of the late King, carrying a copy of the Holy Qur'an, 
pledging that they would not violate my property, my retainers and my 
dignity in the slightest degree if I evacuated the citadel and set out for 
Fars with my retinue and family. After receiving these pledges I prepared 
to evacuate the citadel and I ordered my retainers to leave the citadel and 
to allow them to enter. Suddenly a commotion arose among my 
retainers. It transpired that every one of them was seized, stripped and 
bound. The situation was hopeless. They seized every single item at their 
disposal, even the clothing ofthe young and the old. We were dispatched 
as captives to Kirmàn. Since disasters such as this are a part of my inher- 
itance, I therefore surrendered myself to Divine fate and expressed 
thanks to God: 


There are so many wonders under this ethereal wheel 
This ancient universe is a place to learn from 

See the soul imprisoned in the chains of the body 
And the Simurgh trapped in the spider's web.5* 


66 Nawwab Faridün Mirza (d. 1272/1856) was the brother of Muhammad 
Shàh Qàjàr and the governor of the province of Shiràz. 

67 ‘Abbas Quli Khan Lārījānī was one of the leading generals of 
Muhammad Shah Qajar. 

68 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
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They sent the glad tidings of this victory to Herat. His Excellency 
Muhammad Rida Mirza® was a close companion of Hajji Zayn al-‘Abidin 
and one of his disciples. He was aware that the Hajji had confiscated the 
six months of payments I had sent for the expenses of the late King's table 
and that of Hajji Vazir. So, he briefed the Hajji [Aqàsi] about what had 
happened and the late Hajji regretted what he had done to me. 

In summary, I remained in Kirmàn for eight months in captivity. But 
since Divine grace has blessed this dervish at every moment, one after 
the other, on the day that I had arrived in Kirmàn, so many dues in cash 
arrived from India, Khurasan, Turkistan” and Badakhshan” for me 
that they compensated for everything they had stolen from me and my 
retainers many times over. After the royal retinue arrived in the capital 
from Herat, in light of the words of Muhammad Rida Mirza, I was 
summoned and sent after to go to the capital. Since my innocence had 
now been proved to the Hajji [Aqasi] - may God forgive him - he accompa- 
nied me respectfully, but during the journey he did not enquire at all 
about what I had done and what he had done. He did not say a single 
word about why he had broken his promise and what had happened to 
the compensation for my services. 

After encountering this level of audacity, I was given leave to spend 
some time in Wishnavah” near Qumm to take the air there and then 


69 Nawwab Muhammad Rida Mirza was one of the sons of Fath ‘Ali 
Shah and the governor of the province of Gilan in northern Iran. 

70 Turkistan is a rather imprecise geographical term that may refer 
variously to either the name of a city near the Syr Darya river in the south of 
present-day Kazakhstan, more generally to the territories south of the Qazaq 
steppe along the Syr Darya or, in some contexts, even more broadly to Central 
Asia as a whole. It is probably in the latter sense that the term is intended here. 
While the bulk of the Ismaili communities of Central Asia have historically 
been centred in the Badakhshàn region (referred to next in the author's list), 
there are scattered reports from 19th-century sources suggesting the presence 
of small communities in the major urban areas of Central Asia, such as Samarqand 
and Bukhara. 

71 Badakhshan is a historical region comprised of the mountain territo- 
ries of present-day eastern Tajikistan and north-eastern Afghanistan. It has 
been a major centre of Ismailism since it was first introduced there in the 
5th/11th century by the Iranian poet, philosopher and da‘, Nàsir-i Khusraw 
(d. after 462/1070). 

72 Wishnavah is a mountain village approximately 60 kilometres south- 
west of Qumm. 
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Isetoutfor Mahallatto rest. There was a certain Hàjji'Abd al. Muhammad, 
who was a lowly subject of Mahallat and had become a companion of 
Hàjji Vazir, using my name and practising the usual ways of the 
dervishes, during the time when Hajji Vazir had no power. When the 
Hajji became vizier, he gradually became his confidant and through him 
he had become a friend and confidant of the King too, being accorded 
great credit. He came to Mahallat from Tehran. Conceited as a result of 
the temporary power that he had, he claimed a daughter of mine in 
marriage. Because he was not of the rank of our family, I declined his 
request and after this claim I no longer received him in my presence. 
After he was disappointed, he went back to Tehran and insisted repeat- 
edly to the King and the Hajji that the Aga Khan was preparing troops 
and intended to go on the rampage. Yes, 


Whoever by origin has an evil nature 
Never expect any goodness from him 
Because you can never forcibly change 
the black raven into a white falcon.” 


This accusation gradually became widespread and on a daily basis I received 
all kinds of letters and messengers from some of the government officials 
and princes of ‘Iraq and Khurasan and the scholars of the realm 
(‘ulama’-i millat), inviting me to proceed, promising that they would not 
forbear to give up their life and property for this cause. I declined all 
these requests giving them all sorts of excuses, until I was left without 
recourse. At that time, the royal retinue departed from Tehran heading 
for Dilijan, which is 5 farsangs" away from Mahallat. Then the King 
came to Ab-i Garm, which is 1 farsang away from Mahallat. At that time 
I was away on a hunting expedition. The King stayed in Ab-i Garm for 
three days and after his return from there, the royal retinue departed 
from Dilijan. Then I wrote a letter to the Hajji and told him: ‘If the 
intention is that I do not stay in this land, then grant me permission to 


73 Verse by Ibn Yamin Faryümadi (d. 769/1368). 

74 The farsang is a Persian unit of distance roughly equivalent to the 
English ‘league’, or the distance a man can cover on foot in one hour. Dalijàn is 
23 kilometres from Mahallat, yielding a farsang of approximately 4.6 kilometres 
in the author's usage. 
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send my family to the holy shrines (‘atabdt)” and let me travel to Mecca, 
so that the People of God (khalq Allah) and I will be assuaged.’ He wrote 
in response: ‘I know what numbers you have and what you have in mind, 
but you are free to go wherever you wish.’ 

Thus, I was forced to part from my homeland and my family. I bid 
farewell to my late mother, to the Illustrious Princess? and the 
children, sending them with their retinue and their servants to the 
Atabat. Then I began making preparations for my journey to Mecca 
along with my brothers, nephews and various other members of my 
family. On the fourth day of Rajab 1256 (1 September 1840), I set out 
from Mahallat. 

I was unaware that all the governors, officials and police in the towns 
along the way had been ordered not to sell us any grain or provisions, 
and everyone had been ordered on the way to make every attempt to 
capture us or murder us in whatever way they could. Thus, in [the 
territory of] Maybud,” of Yazd, they ambushed us at night, relentlessly 
attacking with forays and volleys of gunfire. But since Divine assistance 
was aiding my innocence, we prevailed and left there safely. Likewise, we 
entered the town of Mihriz? in Yazd, and we were utterly exhausted. My 
servants and retinue found lodgings to take some rest. It was around 
midday that I was struck with a Divine inspiration that we had to leave 
this town, for as it is said: 


Do not rush towards crumbs out of greed, 
Be careful, because there is a snare under every morsel.” 


75 The Gtabat-i Gliydt are the Shi‘i shrine cities of southern ‘Iraq, 
including Najaf and Karbala, where many of the early Shi'i Imams are buried. 
Pilgrimage to the Gtabdt from Iran became increasingly popular in the Qajar 
era; on this, see Tomoko Morikawa, ‘Pilgrimages to the Iraqi 'Atabàt from Qajar 
Era Iran’, in Pedram Khosronejad, ed., Saints and Their Pilgrims in Iran and 
Neighbouring Countries (Wantage, 2012), pp. 41-60. 

76 This is a reference to the Aga Khan’s wife, Sarv-i Jahan Khanum, the 
daughter of Fath ‘Ali Shah. 

77 | Maybud refers both to a county in the province of Yazd and to the 
county seat. 

78 This is the capital of the county of Mihriz in the province of Yazd. 

79 The author of this verse is unknown, but Garmàrüdi (p. 71, n. 226) 
notes that it is also cited in the Anvar-i suhayli of Kamal al-Din Va‘iz-i Kashifi 
(d. 910/1505), whose poetry is quoted elsewhere in the ‘Ibrat-afzd. 
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At once, I ordered everyone to leave the aforementioned town and to 
remain outside it. It later became clear that at the same time, His 
Excellency Bahman Mirza," the governor of Yazd, had entered the town 
of Mihriz from the other side with two detachments of infantry and 
2,000 horsemen, hurrying to capture us. But since God was assisting us, 
they had no chance of success. After performing the evening and night 
prayers, we mounted our horses and rode off. Since the villages near 
Mihriz were all located near the main road, they kept shooting at us 
through the night until midnight. When I felt that they were becoming 
really arrogant, I ordered my troops to shoot back at them. Within half 
an hour they captured the village and the fortress, arresting some of 
them and bringing them to me. I released them all and we set out. 

We entered Kalmand* at dawn, bereft of supplies and food. Kalmand 
was a small village located in a depression, containing only two house- 
holds and two ruined gardens. In the morning, a convoy arrived and 
offered to sell their supplies for a high price. It was around midday that 
it occurred to me that we should leave this low plain of Kalmand. So I 
ordered all the baggage to be loaded up and the servants to be mounted 
and set out. My brothers and servants presented excuses saying that 
since the men and the horses were tired, it were best if we waited till 
evening, when the horses could be fed, and then we could ride out. I did 
not concur and ordered that we depart at once. I myself asked for a horse 
and mounted it. Then all the supplies were loaded up and everyone was 
mounted, and we climbed out of the plain of Kalmand. 

Suddenly, we saw that the plain was filled with soldiers. I told Sardàr 
Muhammad Bàqir Khan to go and find out who they were and what they 
wanted. I set out with a few horsemen. Before he reached them, a volley 
of cannon and gunfire came from their side. Then, Sardar Abu'l-Hasan 
Khàn and some of the cavalry rode out and confronted them. Even 
though they numbered more than 4,000 soldiers, musketeers and 
cavalry, they were mostly untrained mercenaries. They did not get the 
chance to fire more than twice before, with Divine assistance, they were 
defeated. About 500 of them were seized, along with 200 of their camels, 


80 Bahman Mirza Baha’ al-Dawla, who led the military campaign 
against Aga Khan and his supporters for the next several months, was the 
thirty-seventh son of Fath ‘Ali Shah and was the governor of Yazd. 

81 Kàlmand is a village located approximately 20 kilometres from 
Mihriz. 
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horses and mules with their loads. Our cavalry surrounded them and we 
kept fighting until an hour before sunset. One of my retainers was killed 
and Nasrullah Khan ‘At@ullahi and four other people were injured. 
Then they all cried out for mercy and collapsed through thirst. Then I 
ordered that the captives and their baggage be released. 

At that same moment, ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, who was a nephew of 
Mirza Husayn-i Vazir, the governor of the lands of Dashtàb,? arrived. 
After the departure of the enemy troops, we set out and near morning 
we dismounted near a well. I ordered Mirza ‘Abd al-Ghani to go to 
Anār® with some cavalry and buy supplies and to have them ready, so 
that once we arrived there, no time would be wasted and we could move 
from one stage to the next in proper order. 

Four days later, one of the horsemen who had been sent to Anàr met 
us on the way and said: "We went there and bought all the necessary 
supplies and stockpiled them. The second night a group of people 
ambushed us and fought with us. I fled and they killed the rest of us. 
After I heard these reports, I became certain that they would not allow 
us to reach our destination. Therefore, we changed our course and, 
trusting in the grace of Almighty God, set out for Shahr-i Babak.** 

Once we entered Shahr-i Babak, the chiefs of Qandahar, Kuhandil 
Khan, Khudarahm Khan and Mirhdil Khan,* who were stationed in 
the fortress of Shahr-i Babak, which was my inherited home and 
property, closed the gates of the fortress on us and started shooting at us 
from the battlements and the towers. I was left with no choice but to 


82 Dashtab is a rural district in the county of Baft in the province of 
Kirman. 

83 Anàr is the capital of the county of Anàr in the province of Kirman. 

84 . Shahr-i Babak is the capital of the county of Shahr-i Babak in the 
province of Kirmàn, which had previously served as the headquarters of Imam 
Hasan ‘Ali in the 18th century and where the Aga Khan's family still owned a 
number of properties. 

85 These brothers, relatives ofthe amir of Afghanistan, Düst Muhammad 
Khàn, had controlled Qandahàr and its surrounding territories as largely 
autonomous rulers for the past two decades, but had recently been displaced as 
a result of the British invasion of Afghanistan and the capture of Qandahar in 
April 1839. See further Christine Noelle, State and Tribe in Nineteenth-Century 
Afghanistan: The Reign of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan (1826-1863) (Richmond, 
1997), pp. 235-245. The brothers were later reinstalled in their position in 
Qandahàr, in part on the Aga Khan's insistence, as is mentioned later in the text. 
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order a siege of the fortress. They had no supplies in the fortress, so after 
three days of siege, they sent an old man suing for mercy and declaring 
their submission. The old man reported Kuhandil Khan saying, I 
committed this inappropriate act because my son, Muhammad ‘Umar 
Khàn, is in Tehran and I was assigned by the royal officials to block your 
passage. So, for this reason, I can neither come to you to apologise, nor 
dare to give up the fortress to you, nor to fight with you. I know that this 
place is your estate and it belongs to you. I am also your guest, but since 
I have taken refuge in your home and have left my homeland, I hope that 
you will abandon the siege and consider me a loyal friend. So leave 
me and go.’ 

I accepted their excuse and ordered my retainers to put an end to the 
siege of the fortress. Then I sent my brother, Muhammad Baqir Khan, 
with Mirza Ishaq, Aqa Muhammad Bagir Anàri, Khan Baba Khan and 
‘Abbas Qulî Khan, along with some cavalry, to Sirjàn** to purchase 
whatever supplies were available there. I myself left for Ramani*’ with 
my family. After four days, a messenger from Muhammad Baqir Khan 
arrived saying, ‘Fadl ‘Ali Khan® has surrounded us with five detach- 
ments of soldiers and cavalry and five cannon. If you do not come to our 
aid, they will capture us.’ 

So, I ordered all the cavalry to mount their steeds and the musketeers 
and arquebusiers (shamkhdlchiyan) to ride out as well, and commanded 
everyone else, the family, the supplies and the treasury to stay put, until 
they receive a second order from me. With four hours remaining before 
sunset we set out, fully armed and equipped. Since the distance was a 
mere 15 farsangs we therefore arrived at the fortress of Zaydabad in 
Sirjan®” at dawn. At that moment, from the enemy’s side there came 


86 Sirjàn is the capital of the county of Sirjan in the province of Kirman. 

87 Rümani is a village in the vicinity of Shahr-i Babak. 

88 Fadl ‘Ali Khan Qarabaghi was the governor (beglarbegi) of the 
province of Kirman. 

89 The fortress of Zaydabad is a famous citadel in the region, which at that 
time was in the possession of a local notable named Yasuf ‘Ali, popularly known 
as Hajj Darvish. According to an oral tradition reported to me by Houchang 
Chehabi, a great-great-grandson of Hajj Darvish, he was later imprisoned by the 
Qajar government for having offered shelter to the Aga Khan’s brother but, 
according to the tradition, was set free after Muhammad Shah had a dream in 
which Imam ‘Ali commanded his release (email communication, 28 December 
2017). 
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forth soldiers, cavalry and artillery, ready to fight, and the battle began. 
Our horsemen sallied forth and defeated their soldiers. Muhammad 
Baqir Khan seized the opportunity, left the fortress and joined us. In 
order to rescue the others, I placed my trust in Divine protection and 
ventured to attack the fortress, because after Muhammad Baqir Khan 
had left the fortress, their soldiers had rushed into it. They fired so many 
cannon and guns at us that were it not for Divine protection, not a single 
one of us would have survived. Nonetheless, my nephew, Muhammad 
Ja‘far Khan, and some of the other retainers were injured. 

Since our cavalrymen and our horses had been galloping for 15 
farsangs and our arsenal had not yet arrived, and four hours of fierce 
battle had taken place, we were therefore forced to retreat. They pursued 
us for about 4 farsangs but they were unable to overtake us and went 
back. Yes, 


Were all the particles of the world to roll over and spin together, 
They would be unable to do anything in the face of Divine fate. 
When Fate reveals its countenance from Heaven 

All wise men turn blind and deaf, 

Fish will fall out of the sea 

And the snare will grasp the flying bird in misery? 

This Fate is a fierce and ferocious wind 

People are as helpless straws before it.” 


Since we and our horses were tired, we dismounted near an oasis next to 
a fortress." We sent some people to the door of the fortress to buy 
supplies. The residents of the fortress closed its gates on us. Again, we 
sent requests to them to sell us supplies at any price they wished and 
[offered] to pay the price in cash, but they did not agree. So I ordered the 
capture of the fortress by force, seizing their supplies. After performing 
the evening and night prayers, for the comfort of the wounded we 
changed our course and set out towards the frontier of Fars. 

Hajji Fadlullah Kishkü'i invited us into his fortress and performed all 
the obligations of hospitality. We stayed there for a few days and sent the 


90 Verse by Jalal al-Din Rami. 

91 Verse by Kamal al-Din Husayn Và'iz-i Kashifi. 

92 This refers to the fortress of Akbarabad in the central region of Sirjan 
in Kirman. 
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wounded to Bandar 'Abbàs.?? For the sake of rest and recuperation, we 
assumed the fortress of Sawghan™ to be safe and departed from 
Kishkü.? 

Once we arrived near Sawghàn, we received word that Haydar Khàn 
had closed the gates with a large number of musketeers and would not 
let us in. I had no choice but to order the seizure of the place by force. 
After the fortress was captured, I took command of the battlements and 
forgave Haydar Khàn with kindliness. From every corner, we started 
receiving provisions through the grace of God, even though an order 
was sent to all regions and towns not to let us in or sell us water and 
bread, or anything else. Fadl ‘Ali Khan was camped two stages away 
from us with detachments of cavalry and infantry. Divine protection 
helped us in moments of distress, until obtaining supplies became 
difficult for us. 

In the midst of this, a few horsemen arrived on behalf of Saîd Khan 
Balüch Radbari,” inviting us to come to his land. I regarded this oppor- 
tunity favourably and the next day we left Sawghàn. For three months 
we stayed in the villages of Kahnüpanchirt, Bulük and Nawsari.”” Our 
supplies and our treasury being in Rümani with my family, after the 
Zaydabad incident Fadl ‘Ali Khan sent troops there and pillaged 
everything while my family were in the mountains. 

During these few months, I sent letters in every direction to make 
necessary arrangements and to bring provisions via ports and from 
Masqat.?* Then I ordered the people to go to Bagh-i Nargis, which is near 


93 Bandar 'Abbàs is an important port city on the Persian Gulf and the 
capital of the province of Hurmuzgàn in southern Iran. 

94 Sawghan is a fortress in the Baft region of the province of Kirmàn. 

95 Kishkü is a village in the Dashtab district of Kirman. 

96 Sa'id Khan Balüch Rüdbàri was the son of Madat Khan, the governor 
of the district of Radbàr (now Rudbar-i Junüb) in Kirman. 

97 These are villages in the area of Rüdbàr and the neighbouring district 
of ‘Anbarabad. 

98 The author refers here to the port city of Muscat, the present-day 
capital of Oman, which historically served as a major transit point for trade 
entering the Persian Gulf. The 18th-century historian Muhammad Kazim 
Marvi noted that the port of Muscat served as a transit point for pilgrims and 
tithes that came to Imam Sayyid Hasan Beg from India; see Muhammad Kàzim 
Marvi, ‘Alamara-yi Nûdirî, ed. Muhammad Amin Riyahi (Tehran, 1364 
Sh./1985), vol. 3, p. 1182. 
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the border of Fars and adjacent to Rüdbàr. For each of them, as befitting 
their status, wooden dwellings were made and I myself set out for 
Rüdàn.? I sojourned there for some time and then I sent word for the 
family to be brought to Bàgh-i Nargis. I too went and took up residence 
in Bàgh-i Nargis in peace of mind. 

Since ancient times, it has been the rule of our family, in the manner 
of dervishes, that wherever I am, people with demands and requests 
arrive from every land. They stay until their demand is met and then 
they leave. Accordingly, our sundry population was large and we had 
little grain, while being surrounded by the enemy on all four sides. 
Therefore, staying there became a challenge. Lacking any resort, I sent 
all the family and the children to the mountains, where they took up 
residence, and I myself set out towards Kahnüpanchirt and Bulük with 
two cannon, determined to defeat the enemy and to protect my life. 

After Mubarram 1257 (March-April 1841), I received news of the 
massing of enemy troops and the movement of ‘Ali Khan Làri"! towards 
Fars, aided by Fadl ‘Ali Khan, the governor of Kirmàn. I lost hope and 
was under severe pressure. 

I dispatched my brother, Mirzà Abu'l-Hasan Khàn, with a hundred 
cavalry to seize Dashtab by force. ‘Ali Muhammad Khan had previously 
received me before all the other khàns in Kalmand, but had since 
preceded all others in audacity and declared his enmity for me. Therefore, 
the land of Dashtàb, which was his land and his territory, was seized 
from him. After I received word that Dashtàb had been conquered, I 
moved from Kahnüpanchirt to Isfandaga,! which is the land of Fath 
‘Ali Khan Mahini, and the aforementioned person fled. 

I stayed for a couple of days in a garden near his fortress and I sent 
people in every direction in an effort to reconcile with him, but to no 
avail. Then I got word that 4,000 cavalry and infantry had set out 
for Dashtab led by Isfandiyar Khan, Fadl ‘Ali Khàn's brother, to 


99 Formerly known as Rüdkàn, this is one ofthe towns ofthe province of 
Hurmuzgan in the south of Iran. 

100 These cannons were evidently of British manufacture and were 
alleged by the Aga Khan’s opponents to have been provided to him by the British 
as a means of undermining the Iranian forces during the Herat campaign; see 
Algar, "Ihe Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallatr, p. 76. 

101 ‘Ali Khan Lari was the ruler of the district of Làristàn in the province 
of Fàrs. 

102  Isfandaqa is one of the towns in the district of Jiruft in Kirmàn. 
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conquer the place. So I set out in order to push them back and to assist 
Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Khan. I spent the night in a mountain valley and set 
out in haste at dawn with forty cavalry, and I ordered the rest of the 
cavalry and the infantry to follow us with supplies. 

It was four hours after sunrise when we entered the Sayyid ‘Ali Musa 
pass. This is a narrow passage abutting a high mountain overlooking 
an imámzáda"* with the mausoleum placed at the centre of it. The 
passage is restricted to two very narrow paths. I was unaware that 
Isfandiyar Khan had taken strongholds around the mountain, ready to 
seize anyone who passed through. 

As soon as I realised this, I chose death over captivity, and so we rode 
up the mountain with our companions. Isfandiyar Khan had captured 
the top of the mountain, where they had room to manoeuvre their horses. 
It was difficult for us to ascend and therefore by the time we reached 
there to confront them, they had attacked and we had encountered 
gunfire five times. Nasrullah Khan 'Ata'ulláhi, Imamquli Khan Qajar 
and some of my other horsemen were killed. My brother Muhammad 
Baqir Khan was also gravely wounded. Finally, we reached the top of the 
mountain to confront them. 

Although their numbers were large and we were only thirty-two men, 
we abandoned any concern for our lives and plunged into their troops. 
Their leader, Isfandiyar Khan, was knocked from his horse by a gunshot. 
What was left of his men piled him onto a horse and fled down the 
mountain. Some of their horses and men were hit and we pursued them 
until they reached their large stronghold at the foot of the mountain. 
I laid in wait above them, standing ready until my cavalry, musketeers 
and cannons arrived. They were 4,000 strong. I therefore ordered the 
cannons to be pointed towards their stronghold from above on the 
mountain and for the gunpowder cases to be filled. 

Four hours after sunset, I ordered the attack and let loose the cannon 
fire. Then some of their cavalry who were on the alert picked up 
Isfandiyar Khan and fled. The rest of the chiefs and khans, such as Wali 
Muhammad Khan Sartip, Muhammad Salim Khan Mashizi and 


103 This is an area in the Dashtab region of Kirman. 

104 An imāmzāda is the shrine of a descendant of a Shi‘i Imam. The 
imamzada mentioned here belongs to an individual named Sayyid ‘Ali Misa, 
who is believed to have been a descendant of Misa Kazim (d. 183/799), the 
seventh Ithna‘ashari Imam. 
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Husayn Khan Qaryat al-Arabi, 
captured along with a mass of troops, and the khans were brought to 
me tied up. I thanked God and at once rode out for Dashtab, taking the 
khans along with me. I ordered that the rest of their retainers and the 
captives be transported with all their equipment and weapons and to 
depart in peace. 

The next day, we held a celebration. I summoned Wali Muhammad 
Khan Sartip with the other khans to the party and I placated them to 
make them comfortable. Then I gave rewards to my retainers as befitting 
their rank and merit. I also conciliated the captives and they pledged 
their sincere service. 

After a few days of rest, we received word that ‘Ali Khan Lari was 
approaching with the army of Fars. I decided to engage ‘Abdullah Khan 
Samsàm al-Dawla Qaráküzlü Sartip,’"” who was camped in Bizinjan’® 
with soldiers and artillery, before he could join up with ‘Ali Khan. Since 
my brother Muhammad Baqir Khan was injured, I appointed him to the 
defence of Dashtab along with my nephew, Mirza Husayn Khan, 
Muhammad Salim Khan Mashizi, and fifty riflemen, and with the body 
of the newly pledged bondmen I departed for Bizinjan. After we reached 
the vicinity of the aforementioned fortress, I stationed each of the khans 
and their soldiers at intervals in the surrounding hills, and ordered 
them not to move or engage in battle until I order them to, for: 


along with some others, were 


Hoping for renewed friendship from old foes 
Is like seeking a flower in a rubbish heap.” 


I dismounted in front of the fortress with my retainers. Then I divided 
the cavalry and the musketeers into three sections and ordered them to 
charge towards the fortress from three directions. From ‘Abdullah 


105 These individuals were local chiefs from across the Kirmàn region. 

106 Given the time of year, this was probably the celebration of Nawrüz, 
the Persian New Year. 

107 Garmārūdiī (p. 90, n. 284) suggests that the name given here is an 
error and that the individual intended is a Qajar military commander named 
‘Abdullah Khan Qaràgüzlü Sàrim al-Dawla. 

108  Bizinjàn is a mountain town in the Baft district of Kirman. 

109 According to Garmàrüdi (p. 91, n. 287), the author of this verse is 
unknown but it is quoted in the Safina-yi majma' al-bahrayn, composed by the 
Mughal prince, Dàrà Shiküh (d. 1069/1659). 
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Khan’s side, a detachment of cavalry and artillery came forward fully 
prepared, and the battle began. The combat was fierce, but since they 
were unjustly attempting my destruction, God gave aid, and despite all 
the bullets and cannon fire I charged forward. Suddenly, my retainers 
charged forward on three sides and ‘Abdullah Khan’s artillery and 
cavalry turned tail. Some soldiers were captured and the rest were 
surrounded in the fortress. 

The next day, ‘Abdullah Khan wrote a letter to me with the following 
contents: ‘I have no quarrel with you. I pledge that I will resolve this 
rancour between you and the pillars of the kingdom in such a manner 
that both parties are satisfied" 

Finally, the next day, Muhammad ‘Ali Beg Farghani came on behalf of 
‘Ali Khan Lari, carrying a copy of the Holy Qur'an, to which he had 
appended a letter signed and sealed in his own hand that read as such: 


At the time when my father abandoned his estate and household, 
wandering about with his family and with nomads, he sought 
refuge with your family, who gave him full board and lodging for 
five years with the utmost honour. My brother Nasir Khàn and I 
were born in your house. We are your servants and grateful to you, 
and we have always sought for an opportunity in which God might 
create a cause whereby, rendering some service to you, we might 
make compensation for all your benevolence. Now is that time. And 
I ask you to go to Mashiz'" and rest there, so that I can make prepa- 
rations to resolve this dispute within two months, and dispel all 
these accusations against you, and acquire the decree returning the 
governorship of Kirman to you as before. And the witness and the 
judge between you and me is Almighty God and his word. Peace. 


And all those verbal promises were repeated so often by Muhammad ‘Ali 
Beg that I became certain of his honesty. Therefore, the next day, I sent 
Mirzà Ahmad to respond to 'Ali Khàn. At the same time I sent 
Muhammad ‘Ali Beg to Dashtab to collect my nephew, Mirza Husayn 
Khan, and to go to ‘Ali Khan to explain the truth of what had happened, 
to find out what he truly had in mind, and come back. I myself settled 
matters with ‘Abdullah Khan and moved towards Mashiz with my party. 


110 — Mashiz is a district in the county of Bardsir in Kirman. 
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However, after Sayyid Husayn Khàn!! and Mirza Ahmad had arrived 
at ‘Ali Khan’s camp, and after private conversations and discussions 
with him, in the morning the bugle was sounded in his camp calling the 
troops to action. Mirzà Ahmad asked 'Ali Khàn the reason for this call, 
and he replied that they were setting out. When asked in which direction 
they were going, he replied that they were going to Dashtàb. Mirzà 
Ahmad told him: ‘Muhammad Baqir Khan is stationed in Dashtàb with 
a large body of troops, and they are well prepared. If you go there, as long 
as they live they will not let you pass without a fight. They will fight until 
large numbers on both sides are killed, and even then it is not clear 
which side will win and which side lose. Moreover, what happened to 
your pledge of assurance to the Aga Khan?’ He replied, ‘I have no choice 
in this matter. The decision lies with Ahmad Beg Yüzbàshi. Mirza 
Ahmad decided that ‘Ali Khan was making excuses. The troops of ‘Ali 
Khàn were 6,000 infantry and cavalry with six cannon. Ahmad Beg's 
men were also 6,000 infantry and cavalry. So Mirzà Ahmad gave 
assurances to ‘Ali Khan and sought permission to leave. ‘Ali Khan 
dispatched Muhammad ‘Ali Beg Farghani with 1,000 musketeers to 
evacuate Dashtab and take up position in Mashiz. Since the wound in 
Muhammad Baqir Khàn's leg had rendered him immobile, after 
[Muhammad ‘Ali Beg] arrived in Dashtab they decamped and set out. 

‘Ali Khàn's forces entered Dashtab immediately. Ten days later, 
Muhammad Baqir Khan and the others entered Mashiz. I was infuri- 
ated at what they had done, asking them, "Why did you evacuate 
Dashtab?’ Mirza Ahmad answered, ‘Because I became certain that ‘Ali 
Khan was deceiving you and making excuses, and with that many men 
would have captured Dashtàb, and we would have had no chance to 
give you aid." 

Given the pledges that 'Ali Khàn had appended to the Word of God, I 
thought that Mirzà Ahmad was imagining things. The next day, Zulf 
‘Ali Sultan, who had lost a leg from cannon fire at the time of the siege of 
Bam, intercepted two riders carrying letters with them. 

After reading the letters, it became clear that Ahmad Beg and ‘Ali 
Khan had written to Fadl ‘Ali Khan saying: “We have assured the Aga 
Khan and his people that they will be fine and they are resting unaware 
in Mashiz. You, ‘Abdullah Khan, and the chiefs of Qandahar should 


111 This is evidently the same Mirza Husayn Khan mentioned previously. 
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make haste and arrive here from three directions, as tomorrow we will 
set up camp 2 farsangs away from Mashiz. Even if they turned into birds, 
we would not let a single one of them flee away from here. With the royal 
good fortune, the entire lot of them will be seized’ After reading this, 
I was in awe of ‘Ali Khan’s degree of manhood and integrity. So I said, 
“To God belongs the command.’ 

Then I sent out messengers, and that evening after supper I ordered 
everyone to depart. I mounted my horse intending to invade ‘Ali Khan’s 
camp at night. But my brothers and Mirza Hadi Khan advised against it 
and said, ‘Now that the situation has changed, we should go and capture 
Bam and wait to see what God decides.’ After that decision was revoked, 
we set out towards Qaryat al-‘Arab.'” 

The next day at noon we arrived in Qaryat al-‘Arab, which was 24 
farsangs away. We stayed there for one day and from there stage by stage 
we moved towards Bam, until we were 2 farsangs away. From there, 
I sent Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Khàn'? with fifty horsemen to capture Bam. 
The next day, we set out and entered [the town of] Bam. The citadel 
of Bam was equipped with a plethora of cannon in the hands of 
artillerymen from many lands. 

We stayed in Bam for twenty-two days and launched numerous raids 
against the citadel, but without success. Then reliable news arrived that 
four camps had joined forces and that very day were arriving with 24,000 
troops to make camp 2 farsangs away from us. 

I saw no wisdom in confronting them, so we departed for Narmashir. 
I aimed for the fortress of Rigan, which was the biggest castle in 
Narmashir. After we arrived there, since the fortress was full of artillery 
our path was blocked. So we approached on foot and at midday I gave 
the order to attack. Six of my men were killed or wounded. After the 
victory we took the fortress and then I sent my brother Muhammad 
Baqir Khan to Azad Khan Balüch'" to bring him with his musketeers to 
help us in protecting our lives. 


112 This is the present-day town of Gulzar in the Bardsir district of 
Kirman. 

113 The Aga Khan’s brother is referred to throughout the text variously 
with the titles Sardar or Mirza. 

114 Azad Khan Balüch was the ruler of the district of Kharan in 
Balüchistàn, now in Pakistan. 
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The enemy troops arrived fourteen days later. At first light I gave 
orders to load up the supplies and the baggage, and I rode out with the 
cavalry to confront the enemy. Because the area was forested and there 
was no field for battle, the khàns said, "We should ride out slowly behind 
the baggage, and these people will come as well. Wherever we find a field 
for battle, we will turn back and fight them.' I followed their advice and 
we moved about half a farsang away from the fortress. 

As we moved away, the enemy became confident and gained speed in 
pursuing us, such that we were in range of their bullets. I turned back 
and shot at them, ordering everyone to turn back and shoot. Suddenly, 
our cavalry and Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Khan loosed their reins and fled. 
They also took my spare horses with them. It also happened that my 
horse took a bullet and there were no more than seven people left 
with me: Muhammad Ja‘far Khan, my nephew, Mirza Hadi Khan 
Khurasani, Muhammad Rahim Muhrdar, Mirza Ahmad, Mirza Husayn 
Pishkhidmat, Najaf ‘Ali Beg and Malik Muhammad Beg. And clearly 
what could seven people do against 24,000 infantry and cavalry, without 
Divine protection? Bullets and cannon fire showered down upon us 
from left and right, with the flags of the enemy raised up at all four 
corners around us. 

Anyway, we continued to resist through fight and flight, until we 
reached a high hill in the afternoon, where Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Khan 
and other cavalrymen had taken up positions. I changed my horse there 
and we set out. 

By a bizarre set of coincidences, amidst the fighting and retreating, 
two donkeys that had been tied together came to the front and the horse 
of Muhammad Rahim [Muhrdar] became entangled in their rope. Najaf 
‘Ali Khan Beg rode up and cut the rope. At that moment, a bullet pierced 
the gunpowder magazine tied to his waist and his clothes caught fire. 
The entire body of that unfortunate man was burned all over, but he did 
not fall from his horse and he survived. 

In summary, it was sunset when we reached a narrow defile where the 
enemy troops could not pursue us any further. They remained behind us 
at a distance ofa farsang. We alighted there, performed the prayer, had our 
meal, and fed the horses. Then we rode out. It was dark and stormy, and 
there were difficult valleys to traverse on our way. As a result our people 
became separated. Half of them took one path and the other half took 
another. The next day, around noon, we met up at the foot of a high hill. 
At every stage, we were in the lead and the enemy kept following us. 
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Ithought to myself and decided that proceeding in this manner would 
be of no use and would be a mere waste of life, even if I fought with these 
people like this for ten years. So I resolved to go to Bandar ‘Abbas 
through the Shamil pass," and from there I could board a ship to go to 
India or Arabia. 

The next day, therefore, we entered the Shamil pass with this purpose. 
The enemy troops stayed on the other side of the pass and it was 6 
farsangs long. We had almost reached the end of the pass, when the 
cavalry who were at the front came back and said that there was a large 
number of musketeers who had blocked the pass on both sides and 
would not allow anyone to pass. I rode forward myself. It became evident 
that these musketeers had been stationed here well equipped for some 
time in order to defend the territories of Minàb'^ and Bandar ‘Abbas. I 
made every effort to negotiate with them and made promises of rewards 
for them, but it did not work. We had no choice but to turn back. We 
dismounted near a stream in the middle of the pass. We had no supplies 
at all and there was no oasis in the midst of those mountains, but only 
one peak after another. So I said to myself, "The command belongs to 
God, the Unique, the Almighty. 

It was half an hour to sundown when, by Divine grace, a certain 
Darvish Nari showed up and said, ‘Make a list of anything you need and 
I will bring it for you.’ So, Mirza Ahmad gave him a list of the supplies 
we required. He left and came back two hours later with all the necessary 
supplies, along with a few sheep. We stayed there for a few days next to 
the stream and the aforementioned dervish regularly brought us the 
supplies we needed. 

On the third day, my brothers and two of my senior retainers came. I 
asked them, “What is it you want? Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Khan came 
forward and said, "What we have in mind is that you either order us to 
break out of this pass, or give us leave to disperse in these mountains, so 
that each person can go his own way. I said, ‘If I order you to break 
through the pass, some people will be killed. If I tell you to scatter in the 
mountains, all of you will be killed. Be patient, with God's grace there 
will be a way out.’ 


115  Thisisaregion in the Takht district of Bandar ‘Abbas in the province 
of Hurmuzgan. 
116  Minàb is the capital of the county of Minàb in Hurmuzgan. 
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Abu'l-Hasan Khan said, ‘It is impossible to find a way out of this 
predicament any longer. It will never happen, I joked with him and said, 
"What will you give me if we find a way out?' He said, 'I will pay you 
100,000 tümüàns. I said, “That is wrong. Where would you get that 
money?’ He said, ‘I will charge towards an army of 50,000 people right 
in front of you.’ I said, “This is also wrong. You will be killed.’ He said, 
'I will confess that you are a prophet.’ I said, “This is also wrong. The 
Prophet was our ancestor. But I had a dream last night that the day after 
tomorrow, one and a half hours before sunset, two riders will come our 
way with papers. As soon as they arrive, we will depart. 

They returned to their positions. Two days later, at the hour that I had 
said, Mirzà Abu'l-Hasan Khàn approached me holding the reins of his 
horse. I said: 'Abu'l-Hasan Khàn! It seems you have come at the promised 
hour!’ So I told ‘Ali Beg, the musketeer, Go up the hill and check if 
anyone is coming our way.’ He climbed up further and said, ‘I can see 
two riders approaching.’ After a few minutes, they arrived and gave us 
their papers. I ordered the baggage and the horses to be prepared and we 
rode off. 

The khàns of Kirmàn and others had written altogether: "We all 
pledge ourselves together in service. Come quickly, so that together we 
can attack the camp of Fadl ‘Ali Khan and ‘Ali Khan,’ But I did not trust 
them. I had made up my mind to go to Khurasan but I did not reveal my 
resolve to anyone. We left the Shamil pass and we reached Zarand'" in 
seven days. We stayed there for a few days for the horses to rest and then 
moved towards Ravar. I sent a few riders to tell ‘Ali Rida Khan Ravari,'® 
in case he was fearful. He sent his representative, Mulla Husayn, in the 
company of my people, asking me to halt in Kübanàn.!? As he requested, 
Istopped at Kübanàn and rested there. 

The commander of artillery had set out from Tehran fully prepared to 
support Fadl ‘Ali Khan and had arrived in Yazd. ‘Ali Rida Khan, like the 
other khàns, had become fearful. He therefore sent the 3,000 musketeers 
that he had stationed to protect Ravar to Kübanàn to join my retainers. 
And he wrote to me, "Within ten days, I will provide 10,000 musketeers 


117  Zarandis the capital of the county of Zarand in Kirmàn. 

118 ‘Ali Rida Khan Ravari was the son of Mirza Shafi‘ Khan, the chief of 
the Ràvar region. 

119 Also known as Kühbanàn, this is the capital of the present county of 
Kühbanàn in Kirmàn and previously was in the county of Zarand. 
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in your service. Thenceforth every day, four or five hundred of his 
musketeers arrived in Kübanàn and joined my troops. 

Mirzà Abu'l-Hasan Khàn and some of my senior retainers began 
imagining things and repeatedly claimed: "Ali Ridà Khàn wishes to 
seize you by trickery in order to gain some credit in the eyes of govern- 
ment officials.’ They kept repeating these claims, so much so that I 
had no choice but to order our departure. So I left ‘Ali Rida Khàn's 
musketeers and we departed. 

The next day, we arrived at the foot of a hill that was adjacent to the 
territory of Yazd. Suddenly, Mulla Husayn, the representative of ‘Ali 
Rida Khan, arrived, yelling and tearing at his collar, asking, Why did 
you leave?’ I felt deeply embarrassed and I told my brothers and all the 
troops: ‘Tf there is any risk of being seized or killed, it is mine. And I will 
of course return. So anyone of you who wishes to accompany me, can 
come with me. And anyone who fears for his life can go, as they wish.’ 

So, I returned and all of them accompanied me, except my brother, 
Mirzà Abu'l-Hasan Khàn, and some other people whom I trusted. I said, 
‘Let them go under the protection of God, and I told the troops: “They 
will come back within ten days. Some of them will be injured and some 
of them will be captured. Some of them will come back with Abu'l- 
Hasan Khàn in embarrassment: 

After entering Kübanàn, I stayed for one night. The next day, at the 
request of ‘Ali Rida Khan, we moved to go to the renovated garden of 
Mirza Shafi‘ Khan, his father, which was close to Ravar. We stayed there 
in utter tranquility for a few days. 'Ali Ridà Khàn did everything in his 
power to provide the best of service. Incidentally, on the tenth day, Mirzà 
Abul-Hasan Khan arrived with four companions, the rest of them 
having been wounded or captured by the royal troops. 

In summary, since I had made up my mind to go to Khurasan, during 
the time that I spent in Ravar I gave reassuring advice to ‘Ali Rida Khan 
and made him feel comfortable. Then I informed my retainers of my 
intention and I gave them the choice either to accompany me or go back 
to their homelands. 

The next day, we departed from there and set up camp near the Dasht-i 
Lût.” Most of my companions left at night without giving notice and in 


120 The Dasht-i Lit is a large salt desert in eastern Iran which stretches 
across portions of Kirmàn, Sistàn and Balüchistàn. 
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the morning we rode out, placing our trust in God. Ismaîl Khan Tabasi 
was leading the way with some local guides. Since the Dasht-i Lüt was 
waterless, we moved quickly. Nonetheless, some of the animals such as 
ponies, falcons and hunting hounds died, until we had passed through 
the Dasht-i Lüt in the afternoon and waterskins sent for us from 
Naybandan™ arrived. I testify to God that it was the water of life which 
revived all the people and animals. Thank God that no man died, because 
Nadir Shah was taken along the same route by the khàns of Tabas and 
two-thirds of his troops were either buried there in the sand or died of 
thirst.” Thank God, we all arrived in good health and that evening we 
arrived in Naybandan. Since this place had pleasant air and water, we 
stayed there for two or three days. 

From there, we decided to go to Qin.” I sent Mirza Hadi Khan to 
Amir Asadullah Khan’ to inform him. We travelled in a leisurely 
fashion, stage by stage, until we were one stage away from QF in. Mirza 
Hadi Khan came back with apologies from the amir as follows: ‘Asaf 
al-Dawla'* is my enemy and intends to ruin me, such that he has insti- 
gated the Nakhai tribe"5 against me, and we are now in the middle of a 
dispute. If you come to Qin, they will use it as a pretext to defame me 
before the King and put an end to my career.’ 

I found his apology reasonable and changed my course towards 
Sarbisha.' There, the aunt of Amir Asadullah Khan insisted on enter- 
taining us for eleven days and extended the highest degree of respect 
and service to me. I also reciprocated the respect as befitted her and her 
son. From there I decided to move to Qandahàr, in order to be closer to 
my murids from every land. 


121 Naybandan is a large park and present-day wildlife sanctuary located 
in South Khurasan. 

122 On these events, which occurred in the last months of Nadir Shah’s 
life, see Michael Axworthy, The Sword of Persia: Nader Shah, from Tribal 
Warrior to Conquering Tyrant (London, 2006), p. 277. 

123 This is the capital of the county of Qà'in in South Khurasan (formerly 
known as the province of Quhistan). 

124 Amir Asadullah Khan was the governor of Qà'in. 

125 Allahyar Asaf al-Dawla was a powerful chief of the Davlü clan of the 
Qajar tribe and the governor of Khurasan under Muhammad Shah Qajar. 

126 ‘The Nakha'i are a major tribal community in eastern Iran who trace 
their origins back to Arabs who settled in Khurasan in the early Islamic period. 

127 This is the capital of the county of Sarbisha in South Khurasan. 
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I travelled stage by stage completely relaxed, until we reached Làsh 
and Juwayn,” which are the first territories of Afghanistan. When I was 
about two stages away I sent a rider to Shah Pasand Khan, who was the 
lord of the territory, to inform him of our arrival. We were one stage 
away when we received a reply from him, insisting that we halt 4 farsangs 
away from there to meet and then continue our journey. Many of my 
companions had all sorts of suspicions and rightly so, as there were 
many possible outcomes and the result could only be imagined. But I 
placed my trust in God and relied on my Protector. I rested peacefully, 
relying on fate and surrendering without worries, for ‘God suffices as a 
guardian and God suffices as a witness.’ 

The next morning we rode out from our stopping point. At every mile 
and every farsang piles of fruit and good food reached us, as befitted his 
hospitality, until we reached a place 4 farsangs away from there, which 
was a very pleasant location with much fruit, such as melons, water- 
melons, cucumbers and other produce stockpiled there. We therefore 
dismounted there. On that day, in the utmost simplicity, I donned my 
plain wool robe and dervish headgear with its thread, and took up 
position at the appointed location. My retainers also took places in the 
vicinity to rest. 

An hour later, Shah Pasand Khan arrived with his children, grand- 
children and relatives with all the luxury at his disposal, following 
proper protocol and extending the greatest respect. We met and after 
partaking of sweets, fruit and tea, we mounted our horses and moved 
slowly to the foot of the magnificent castle of Lash. We wanted to 
dismount from our horses but he stopped us and asked us to go up to the 
castle and stay in his residence. So, we all moved up to the citadel and 
dismounted there. This incident led to much affection and friendship on 
his side, because he had not let Kamran Shah in,” who was his lord, 
along with four others, nor did he accord the same respect to his son, 
except by command. Therefore, this moment marked a fortuitous change 
in circumstances. 

He obliged us to stay there for twelve days and spared no expense in 
hospitality. Then he agreed to let us leave and he himself accompanied 


128  Làsh and Juwayn refers to a district in the province of Farah in 
present-day western Afghanistan. 

129 Shah Kamran Sadüzà' was the governor of Herat and son of the 
former ruler Shàh Mahmüd Durràni. 
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us to Juwayn. We observed all the formalities, as befitted me and him, 
and he sent ‘Abd al-Qadir Khan, one of his relatives, and some riders 
with us and himself went back. 

We then travelled stage by stage until we reached Girishk.*® From 
there, I sent a rider to inform Prince Muhammad Timür,?! the governor 
and Sir Major Rawlinson,’ the collector of Qandahar. The khàns and a 
large number of nobles came to welcome us when we were 4 farsangs 
away from Qandahar. We entered Qandahar on 17 Dhu'l-Qa'da 1257 
(30 December 1841) with great dignity.? We went to a house that had 
been appointed for us and the chief became our host. 

After three days, we were allocated a stipend of 100 rupees a day for 
our accommodation and meals. After a few meetings, the prince and Sir 
Rawlinson wrote an account of the events that had befallen me and read 
them out to me too. I wrote a letter to Lord Macnaghten"* and Shah 


130 Girishk is a town in the province of Helmand. 

131 Shahzada Muhammad Timür was the son of the Afghan ruler Shah 
Shuja‘ and British-appointed governor of Qandahar. 

132 Henry Rawlinson (d. 1895) was a British officer and accomplished 
orientalist who served for many years in India, Iran and the Middle East. During 
the First Anglo-Afghan War, Rawlinson served as the British political agent in 
Qandahàr. Rawlinson briefly mentions the Aga Khan in his England and Russia 
in the East: A Series of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of 
Central Asia (London, 1875), p. 67, in which he denies the allegations that the 
British provided support to the Aga Khan during his military actions in Kirmàn. 
Rawlinson provides many additional notices on the Aga Khan and the Ismailis 
during this period in his unpublished papers, which have been examined at length 
in Zawahir Noorally, "Ihe First Agha Khan and the British, 1838-1868: A Study in 
British Indian Diplomacy and Legal History' (MA thesis, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London, 1964). 

133 The date given here is clearly an error. It is most likely that the Aga 
Khan arrived in Afghanistan not in December but sometime in the summer of 
1841. The revolts against the British occupation of Kabul, which the Aga Khan 
indicates arose only after his arrival in Afghanistan, and which forced the British 
withdrawal from Kabul in January 1842, had already begun in September of 
1841, while William Macnaghten, to whom the Aga Khan addressed a letter after 
arriving in Qandahar, was killed by the Afghan rebels on 23 December 1841 
(see below note 134). Complicating matters further, Kirmàni misrepresents 
the date as Dhu'l-Qa'da 1258 (20 December 1842), which is followed without 
comment by Algar (p. 77), despite the obvious problems in chronology. 

134 Sir William Hay Macnaghten was a civil servant with the British East 
India Company and one of the chief architects of the British invasion of 
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Shujā‘, and received very kind replies. Thus it was decided that I would 
capture Herat with their assistance and then reside there. But all these 
plans were not meant to be, because the disturbances in Kabul arose and 
the position of the British became precarious. Gradually these distur- 
bance spread to Qandahar. The chiefs and khàns of Qandahàr rebelled 
and chaos reigned. The Afghans of the city lost any credit they had had 
and most of them were expelled. The gates were turned into trenches and 
the roads were blocked to all traffic. Repeated battles took place and 
I was present in all of them, and in so far as I could help, I took care of 
the People of God (khalq Allah).9* Since the details of all these battles 
are recorded in the books of the English, this brief narrative suffices 
here. But by Divine grace, our murids from Peshawar, Kabul, Balkh, 
Bukhara, Badakhshan and Sindh all reached Qandahir safely, despite 
the blocked roads. 

When the siege had become prolonged, Prince Safdar Jang," Sardar 
Muhammad ‘Umar Khan, and the other chiefs and rebelling khans 
wrote a sealed letter to me, forcibly threatening me with the message, ‘If 
you come out and join us then all will be well; otherwise, the first chance 
we get we will murder you and your men, and then all the English, 


Afghanistan, otherwise known as the First Anglo-Afghan War (1839-1842). 
During the war Macnaghten served as the British political agent in Kabul and 
was captured and killed on 23 December 1841 in the course of the uprisings that 
resulted in the British withdrawal from Kabul and their disastrous retreat 
through the Khyber Pass. 

135 Shah Shuja‘ (d. 1258/1842) was the son of the Afghan Durrani amir 
Timür Shah and ruled his father's kingdom from 1803 to 1809, when he was 
overthrown by his half-brother Mahmüd Shah. Shah Shujà' was eventually 
granted asylum in British India and later selected to replace the Afghan ruler 
Düst Muhammad, effectively serving as the British puppet ruler in Kabul 
during the First Anglo-Afghan War. Shah Shuja‘ was assassinated by Afghan 
rebels following the British retreat from Kabul. 

136 Contrary to the claim by Hamid Algar ("Ihe Revolt of Agha Khan 
Mahallàtr, p. 77), the term khalq Allāh is not used in the text specifically in 
reference to the British. It appears a total of three times in the text, the first of 
which appears (see p. 95 above) in a context before the Aga Khan made contact 
with the British. In all three cases in which the term is used in the text, it is 
within a context in which the Aga Khan is exercising some sort of mediational 
role, with the term seemingly intended to refer generally to the people under his 
care and on whose behalf he sought to intercede. 

137 Shahzada Safdar Jang was a son of the Durrani ruler Shah Shuja‘ and 
one of the leaders of the rebel party who later reconciled with the British. 
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Then the news arrived that Shah Shuja‘ has been killed. The British lords 
decided to evacuate Qandahar and they set fire to their excess stocks of 
gunpowder.” Then they summoned Prince Safdar Jang and appointed 
him governor there and left the city. I also departed in the company 
of the British lords. The British remained outside the city for several 
days sorting out the business of Safdar Jang, when Karim Khàn, the 
prince's retainer, came and said: "The chiefs regret that the Aga Khan has 
left, for if he had stayed they could have dealt with him.' This report 
made me change my mind and I told Sir General Nott? and Major 
Rawlinson that I would return to Qandahar. They tried to dissuade me 
but I did not agree. So the next day, they left for Kabul and I returned to 
Qandahar. 

I took up residence in the house of Mihrdil Khan,“ which was 
situated amidst the houses of the other Afghans. Praise be to the True 
Protector, who instilled so much affection in the hearts of the prince and 
other chiefs that they would not grant me a moment’s rest, day or night. 
Since I had decided that, given their position, the situation was beyond 
their ability to control, I did not find it appropriate to reside there any 
longer. On account of their affection, the prince and other chiefs did not 
want me to depart, and I therefore left Sardar Abu'l-Hasan Khan, my 
brother, in Qandahar. Out of consideration for the impoverished 
common folk, I wrote a letter to Kuhandil Khan," saying: ‘Come 
quickly to Qandahar, so that its people may find peace.’ Then I departed. 

Safdar Jang divulged, ‘A rebel, Sàlà Khan Achakza’i, has blocked the 
road. You should wait for a couple of days, until I send some riders with 
you to assist you.’ I did not agree and I set out. Even though the afore- 
mentioned person [Sali Khan] had closed the roads and passes with 
3,000 troops, I travelled without any issues. As soon as we met, he 
extended great courtesy to me and took us to his home, according us 
hospitality. I left on the third day and travelled until I arrived in 


138 This occurred in August 1842. 

139 General William Nott (d. 1845) was the British military commander 
in Qandahar. 

140  Mihrdil Khan was one of the Afghan chiefs whom the Aga Khan had 
previously encountered occupying the fortress at Shahr-i Babak. 

141  Kuhandil Khan was another of the Afghan chiefs that the Aga Khan 
had previously fought at Shahr-i Babak. 
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Shalküt, which was the territory of Malik Nasir Khan Kaláti.'? From 
there, I senta rider to inform Nasir Khan. He sent his deputy, Muhammad 
Hasan, and the elders of his land to welcome us and extended great 
courtesy to us and hosted us with great honour. 

From there I departed for Baylü'^ on the road to Sindh, and the late 
Mir Nasir Khàn extended great respect to us and gave us a few houses 
next to his citadel to accommodate me and my servants. After holding 
banquets for us, he allocated 100 rupees a day for the expenses of my 
people. 

At that time, Sir General Charles Napier“ and Sir Outram 
Sindh. Their objective was that Mir Nasir Khàn would relinquish 
Karachi to them, but the aforementioned mir would not submit to them. 
Mir Ali Murad Khan Khayrpüri"" agreed with the general and gradually 
the conflict became prolonged. Out of goodwill, I urged the mirs: “Turn 
over Karachi to the British and be satisfied with it, for whatever annual 
profit you receive from Karachi, the government of the British will grant 
more. But they did not agree. They assembled their troops and set up 
camps outside Hyderabad. I also rode my horse and went to the camp of 
the aforementioned mir. I first offered my counsel and goodwill, and 


146 were in 


142 This is another name for the city of Quetta, the capital of Balüchistán 
in present-day Pakistan; see Edward Thornton, A Gazetteer of the Countries 
Adjacent to India on the North-West; including Sinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
the Punjab, and the Neighbouring States (London, 1844), vol. 2, pp. 187-188. 

1433 Mir Muhammad Nasir Khan Kalati (d. 1261/1845) was the last inde- 
pendent ruler of Sindh whose ancestors had ruled over the territory since the 
late 18th century. This figure and the Aga Khan's relationship with the mirs of 
Sindh is discussed further in the Introduction. 

144 The identification of this place is uncertain, but it most likely refers to 
the present-day town of Bela in Balüchistàn. 

145 Major-General Sir Charles James Napier (d. 1853) was a British 
military officer known most famously for his conquest of Sindh in 1843. See 
further the discussion of this figure in the Introduction. 

146 Major Sir James Outram (d. 1863) was a British military officer who 
served under Charles Napier during the Sindh campaign. Outram later wrote a 
history of the campaign that was highly critical of Napier's conduct towards the 
Sindhi amirs, The Conquest of Scinde: A Commentary (Edinburgh, 1846). 

147 Mir ‘Ali Murad Khan Khayrpüri was the ruler of the city and territory 
of Khaypür in the province of Sindh, and he initially resisted the British but 
later cooperated with them. 
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tried to dissuade him from combat and encouraged him to leave Karachi, 
but to no avail. 

Finally, he responded saying, "Tomorrow, you will see the swords of 
the Tàlpür.'^ I told him, ‘In this case, it is contrary to the law of Islam 
for my servants and I not to assist you, but since all my servants have 
Persian garments, the Balüch of your army may not recognise them and 
confusion will result. Please give them some Sindhi garments to 
accompany you in battle? He did not agree and said, “You are our guest 
and I would never impose such an obligation upon you.’ 

So I arose and returned. They had plans to ambush Chahàvani'? at 
night and kill Sir Outram and all those present there. So that God might 
be content, I sent word at night and informed them about the scheme. 
They evacuated Chahàvani at night and rode out on their mounts 
unharmed. 

The next day, when their forces were moving to confront the British 
army, I left Hyderabad"! for Jerruck.'? After the mirs of Sindh were 
defeated and Hyderabad was conquered, and following the riot of the 
Balüch chiefs and the corruption created by Mir Shir Muhammad 
Khàn,'? the British lords recognised me as a friend of the People of God 
(khalq Allah). As befitting Muslim custom, they asked me to send some 
people to placate Mir Shir Muhammad Khàn and the other Balüch 
chiefs in order to put an end to the conflict without rancour. 

I agreed to fulfil their request. Some people listened to my advice, but 
most of them did not accept it. Mir Shir Muhammad Khan killed my 
messenger and made up his mind to fight the British army with guns 
and cannon. Sir General [Napier] made up his mind too and took my 
brother Muhammad Bàqir Khan with him. 


148 Tālpūr was the name of Nasir Khàn's tribe. 

149 This refers to the British cantonment near the city of Hyderabad in 
Sindh. 

150 The author refers here to the events leading to the Battle of Miani on 
14-17 February 1843. 

151 References to Hyderabad refer to the city of this name in the Sindh 
province of present-day Pakistan, not to be confused with the city of the same 
name in present-day India. 

152  Jerruck is a town along the Indus river in the Thatta district of Sindh. 

153  MirShir Muhammad Khan was another member of the Tàlpür tribe 
and the last chief of Sindh to offer military resistance to Napier's conquest of the 
province. 
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As per the request of the aforementioned Sir [Napier], the defence of 
the roads and the peace of the common people and residents from 
Jerruck to Karachi were turned over to my troops. I stationed my men in 
Langar of Thatta,^* Karachi and at other points along the way. Then I 
took up position in Jerruck with twenty cavalry. Nearly 1,000 men and 
women of my murids from every land were in Jerruck and I was engaged 
in their affairs. Upon the movement of Mir Shir Muhammad Khan, all 
the Balüch of Sindh and the vicinity rose up in his support and followed 
him. Some of them joined him and some did not get there. Altogether, 
there was Shir Muhammad Khan Nümli,? with 4,000 soldiers, and 
Muhammad Khan Khushk^$ with 2,000 soldiers. Shir Muhammad Khan 
ambushed us one night in Jerruck, and in Langar of Thatta, Muhammad 
Khan [Khushk] attacked my people and ten of my men were killed there. 
In Jerruck, seven of my men and seventy of my murids were killed or 
wounded. I rode out with several horsemen wearing only a single tunic 
and fought as long as I was conscious. In the midst of the battle my horse 
tripped over and rolled over on me. Four of my teeth broke and I was 
knocked unconscious. My brothers-in-arms lifted me up and carried me 
out of the battle. 

During that incursion, an equivalent of 23 lakhs'*’ were pillaged from 
my treasury and from my people, and the same amount was looted from 
my murids from every land and those living in Jerruck. Since Mir 


154 The term langar, meaning ‘hostel’, is found in the name of a number 
of locations in this region. It is not clear exactly which place is intended here, 
but it evidently refers to a village or camp in the vicinity of the city of Thatta in 
Sindh. Garmàrüdi (p. 126, n. 358) suggests that it refers to a city by this name in 
the province of Punjab, but this is clearly not so. In the record of Napier's 
conquest of Sindh compiled by his brother, William Napier, he mentions the 
Aga Khan's posting at this time in Jerruck and at other unspecified sites along 
the road to Karachi; see William F. P. Napier, The Life and Opinions of General 
Sir Charles James Napier (London, 1857), vol. 2, p. 342. 

155 As Garmáàrüdi notes (p. 127, n. 361), the nisba of this individual has 
probably been rendered incorrectly. The correct reading is likely to be either 
Nümri or Nümiri, referring to a tribe of Rajput or possibly Arab origin who 
lived in the territory of Jerruck, of whom this individual was evidently one of 
their chiefs. See A. W. Hughes, A Gazetteer of the Province of Sindh (London, 
1874), pp. 290-293. 

156 This individual was evidently a chief ofthe Khushk tribe of the Balüch 
who lived in the Sindh region. 

157  Alakhisa unit equal to 100,000. 
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Muhammad Khan [Khushk] had been defeated and had already fled, 
Shir Muhammad Khan had given control of Jerruck to his guards and 
musketeers, and had left with all the furniture and the property he had 
pillaged. 

The same night I entered Chahavani and spent several days making 
arrangements concerning the property until Sir General [Napier] 
returned. I sent my nephew, Muhammad Ja‘far Khan, along with Mirza 
Ahmad and some retainers to Jerruck to bring the rest of the community 
members (jamd‘at) and the wounded. They set out and took Jerruck 
back from the Balüch who had occupied the place. Then they brought 
the jamd‘at and the wounded back to Chahavani in Hyderabad to attend 
to their treatment. Sir General [Napier] asked for an inventory of our 
plundered properties so as to demand them from the Balüch. But he 
advised that I should leave what they had plundered with the Balüch to 
pacify them and to bring peace to the land, and in return they would pay 
us from the office of the Company. After a while, when all the Balüch 
were pacified and peace was made, we were told that the Company office 
had not agreed to pay for my plundered property and had asked, Why 
did you not protect it yourself?’ I said, ‘My brother Sardar Muhammad 
Baqir Khan with all his cavalry accompanied you in battle with Shir 
Muhammad Khan at your request, some of my retainers were guarding 
the roads in Langar and Thatta, as per your order, and I myself was in 
Jerruck with twenty servants and my personal forces when this suddenly 
happened. How could I have fought 4,000 troops?’ I did not receive any 
reasonably acceptable response. So I had no choice but to keep quiet and 
then I was also busy making preparations for my own affairs and those 
of my servants. 

In the meantime, a certain Fagir Muhammad from Bamfahl arrived 
as the deputy of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan Balüch and brought some papers 
for Sir Charles Napier, the governor, and for me on behalf of Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan.’ The papers stated: “The land of Sindh and Balüchistàn is 
conquered by the officers of the British troops. I consider myself and my 
territory to belong to Britain and for this reason, Din Muhammad Khan, 
Mir Ahmad Khan and the other khàns and chiefs of the Balüch are 


158 Muhammad ‘Ali Khan Bampüri was the son of the Balüch chief 
Mihrab Khan, with whom the British had signed a treaty in 1839. See Brian 
Spooner, ‘Baluchistan i. Geography, History and Ethnography’, Eir. 
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opposed to me and fight with me. If one of your brothers were to come 
here, I would hand over the fortress of Bamfahl and enter his service.’ 

Ithought to myself that, even though Bamfahl was indeed on the border 
of Iran, it had always been in possession of Mihrab Khan Balüch,? the 
father of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, and after him it will belong to his son. For 
some time now he had declined to acknowledge the authority of Iran. Even 
though, at the time when I was in Kirman, I had sent my brother, Sardar 
Abu'l-Hasan Khan, to conquer that land [for the government of Iran], as I 
have mentioned previously, the officials of the government did not allow 
this to take place and I had to summon him before he could prevail and 
conquer the place. Now, in light of the request of Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, 
although it would not be necessary for me to inform the governor and 
there would be no harm if I sent [my brother] to conquer the land, none- 
theless it would help to rectify things between us. 

Therefore, in the month of Rabi‘ I 1260 (March-April 1844), I sent my 
brother, Sardar Muhammad Baqir Khan, fully equipped. After he 
arrived near Bamfahl he encountered Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and the 
latter voiced some disagreement, saying, ‘First capture the forts of 
the khans opposed to me and hand them over, and then I will surrender 
the fortress of Bamfahl to you. 

For this reason, they returned from Bamfahl, with Salar Mulük and 
Mir Ahmad Khan following them. Mir Ahmad Khan had evacuated the 
fortress of Payp, which was his residence, and turned it over. He pledged 
his service and sent an account of himself to me. I therefore allocated 
rewards and payments for the chiefs who had submitted. I provided all 
necessary support to my brother and appointed two of my murids as 
agents there. One of them was in the port of Karachi and the other in the 
service of Sardar Muhammad Baqir Khan. I gave orders that even if it 
cost 10 lakhs, not to hold back but to make every effort to conquer Bamfahl. 

On Thursday 26 Ramadan 1260 (9 October 1844), I set out by sea from 
Karachi to visit the jamd‘at of my murids living in Kutch and Bhuj.'^ It 
was the first time I had ever boarded a ship and the sea was stormy, but 
we arrived safely at Madda’i.'" The ruler of the land was Maharaj Rao 


159 See the previous note. 

160 These are two cities of the Gujarat region of western India where there 
are large Ismaili Khoja communities. 

161 ‘This most likely refers to the present-day port city of Mandvi in 
Gujarat. 
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Desalji,? who was quite wise, chivalrous and mature, despite his young 
age. He came to the port of Madda’i and we had a meeting. Meanwhile, 
heasked that I go to Bhuj, which was his capital. Iaccepted the invitation 
and after visiting the jamd‘ats in the towns along the way, I changed 
course towards Bhuj. All arrangements were made to extend every 
courtesy to me on behalf of the maharaj, and he allocated a stately place 
as a lodging and everything else. I stayed in Bhuj for a month, attending 
to the affairs of the jamd‘at and the ruler extended his royal salutations 
and I proffered my humble ones. Then I moved towards Anjàr.'? After I 
finished attending to the business ofthe jamd‘at of that region, I departed 
for Halar and Kathiawar.!*! 

In Muharram 1261 (January-February 1845) I carried out the 
Muharram commemorations (ta'ziya)'*? in honour of my ancestor Abū 
"Abdullah in Jamnagar.” I spent approximately one year in the 
territory of Kathiawar, Halar and its environs, attending to the jamd‘at 
of those lands. Then I left for Daman from the port of Surat.’ After 
carrying out the ta'ziya in Muharram 1262 (December 1845-January 
1846), at the end of the month of Safar of the same year (January- 
February 1846) I departed for Bombay. After entering the aforementioned 
port I gave praise to God and to my glorious ancestors, from Adam to 
the Seal of the Prophets and His family, past and present. 

And praise be to God, a permanent, primordial and eternal praise 
from this dervish who is descended from the fruit of the renowned, 
visible and pure tree, and is a remnant of the honoured luminescent 
one.'? He was brought into this ruined tavern from the retreat cell of 
non-existence to the manifestation of the events embedded in past 
times, with a fate written for him in lightness and in dark, in difficulty 


162 Maharaj Rao Desalji was the ruler of the Princely State of Cutch from 
1819 until his death in 1860. 

163  Thisisacity in the Cutch district of Gujarat of western India. 

164 These are places along the Saurashtra peninsula in Gujarat. 

165 The ta'ziya is a ritual commemorating the martyrdom of the Prophet's 
grandson and the early Shi'i Imam Husayn on the tenth day ('Ashürà) of the 
month of Muharram 61/680. 

166 A reference to Imam Husayn. 

167 Jamnagar is a major city on the Saurashtra peninsula in Gujarat. 

168 This is a port city on the western coast of India north of Bombay. 

169 This is a reference to Fatima (known as al-Zahra, "Ihe Luminescent’), 
the Prophet’s daughter and the spouse of Imam ‘Ali. 
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and ease, in moments when I was neither forced nor in control of affairs, 
when I neither was nor was not in non-existence, and then through a 
single command I was blessed with the robe of the epiphany of His 
grace. Thereupon may praise be to Him at all times. 


Sometimes in the company of dust 

And sometimes dealing with the wind 

Sometimes accompanying the sky 

And sometimes face to face with the air."? 

It doesn't matter if the body is ruined, since the soul is there. 

It doesn't matter if a bubble has burst, as the Sea of ‘Umman is 
still there. 

Loss in the business of love is profit. 

It doesn't matter if the soul perishes, since the beloved is there." 


And among the bounties inherited from my ancestors is the verse 'He 
is nearer to me than the jugular vein"? and ‘We are closer to Him 
than ye.” And by addressing us through the verse ‘O Soul, at peace! 
he granted us an exalted tranquility. There is no deity but God and 
blessed is the Creator of all contingent individuals, who are described 
by existence and non-existence at the time of establishment, and 
are described at the time of negation by being neither existent or 
non-existent, but somewhere in between, who is the Creator of the 
contradiction and the ruler of the two paths. For, 'there is no will other 
than through God, the Almighty, the Great’. It is absurd that existence 
may be characterised by absence, and impossible that absence may be 
characterised by existence. 


The man with a torn drum beautifully described this point: 
A gnostic has no God and he is not created! ^ 

In this world, never be polluted by transient things. 

Never let yourself be polluted by Winter and Spring. 


170 Verse by Mujir al-Din Baylqàni (d. 586/1190), here slightly modified. 
171 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

172 Quran 50:16: ‘For We are nearer to him than his jugular vein.’ 

173 Quran 56:85. 

174 Quran 89:27. 

175 Verse by Qasim-i Anvar. 
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O friend! For you this body is just a handful of dust. 
Beware! Do not be polluted by this dust!” 


And it is evident that the Truth is pure light and pure darkness, even 
though light is never touched by darkness and darkness is never touched 
by light. Creation is a purgatory between light and darkness, because in 
His essence He is neither described by darkness nor by light, and ‘God is 
the light of the heavens and the earth" is the exaltation of the Creator, 
who is the protector of the protected and the contingent, ‘that they 
should be in confused doubt about a new creation?’ 


What was lost is in the past and where is what will come to you? 


So arise and embrace the opportunity between two 


non-existents!”? 


Let me not go astray, so that no one can tell me to return to the 


right path 


Let me leave the path, so that they do not say of me that he misled 


others!*° 


There was God and there was none with him 


God is a witness that wherever I am, I am with him?! 


Nay, nay, I am wrong. I did not compose this song in time“? 


‘And he is with us wherever we are’! 


The beloved is the mirror of his majestic beauty 


He is totally engrossed in gazing upon his own beauty 


This jealous beauty does not tolerate love 


He is Moses and his staff and Sinai and its mountain'** 
Glory be to God! 
Iknow not whether I am awake or asleep. 


Iknow not with whom I exchange these questions and answers. 


176 
177 
178 


Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
Qur'an 24:35. 
Qur'an 50:15: *Were We then weary with the first creation, that they 


should be in confused doubt about a new creation?' 


179 


Verse attributed to Imam ‘Ali by Bah@ al-Din al-‘Amuli (d. after 


787/1385). 


180 
181 
182 
183 
184 


Verse by Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali Aghaji Bukhari (fl. 4th/10th century). 
Verse by Hafiz Shirazi. 

Verse by ‘Urfî Shirazi (d. 999/1591). 

Quran 58:7. 

Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
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Surely, all these ravings are results of madness or consequences of 
the connivings of the artful, because he gave me ears to hear with and 
eyes to see with. Nay, nay, “There is nothing like Him and He is the 
all-Hearing, the all-Seeing.' What association does a mere silent one 
have with a speaking مد‎ 


Ihave a heart filled with gems of secrets 

But my lips are sealed!” 

With all that proximity and this much distance 

How can I dream of placing tulips in my turban? 

Ido not remember what I was talking about, 

Where I stopped, and why I stopped, 

O friend! You are the light of the wakeful eye! 

You are the beloved! You are the lover of encounter! 

You are the chaos in the world, the disturbance in the market! 
You are Joseph the Egyptian and his purchaser! 


In summary, since no one is capable of describing the Truth, it is better 
to return to the original account. I have already related my dispatch of 
Sardar Muhammad Baqir Khan, as per the request and demand of 
Muhammad 'Ali Khàn, to Bamfahl, and the disagreement of the latter 
with my brother and his excuses, and my order that even 10 lakhs should 
not be spared until Bamfahl was conquered. After some time, in order to 
strengthen the forces there and to consolidate endeavours to conquer 
the aforementioned land, I sent my other brother, Sardàr Abu'l-Hasan 
Khàn, fully equipped, to make every necessary effort to conquer 
Bamfahl. After the brothers were reunited, as is customary among the 
people of the time, some of the men gathered around the elder brother, 
Abu'l-Hasan Khan, and some others joined Muhammad Bàqir Khan, 
and gradually they turned the unity of the brothers into enmity. 


185 Quran 42:11. 

186 ‘The author evidently alludes here to the conception in Ismaili theology 
of the Imam as the ‘silent’ (sámif) successor to the ‘speaking’ (nàátiq) Prophet 
and as the transmitter of the esoteric meaning of the scripture. On this, see 
further Wilferd Madelung, ‘Aspects of Isma‘ili Theology: The Prophetic Chain 
and the God beyond Being’, in Seyyed Hossein Nasr, ed., Isma‘ili Contributions 
to Islamic Culture (Tehran, 1398/1977), pp. 54-55. 

187 Verse by Farid al-Din ‘Attar Nīshāpūrī (d. 618/1221). 

188 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
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This news arrived after my entrance into the port of Bombay. I 
summoned my brother Muhammad Baqir Khan and I appointed Abu'l- 
Hasan Khan as commander separately. Gradually, Bamfahl and the 
other areas of Balüchistàn were conquered and some peace of mind was 
achieved. 

Suddenly, the ministers of the late King? requested through their 
foreign agents that I be not permitted to remain in Bombay and, by 
corrupting and persuading officials, they requested that I be moved to 
the port of Calcutta in Bengal. Simultaneously, they sent an army led by 
Fadl ‘Ali Khàn'? to Balüchistàn against Abu'l-FHasan Khan. The capture 
of Bamfahl by conquest and military force would have been impossible, 
except through a blockade of food and provisions, and in the fortress of 
Bamfahl there were stockpiles to last for a year, and the Iranian forces 
could not have continued their siege of Bamfahl for longer than a month. 
Nonetheless, on account of discord among my perfidious servants, one 
night when the forces of Fadl 'Ali Khàn had despaired of victory and had 
decided to leave, ‘Abd al-Rahim Khan, Muhammad Qasim Khan and 
Fathullah Khan, who were among my trusted servants, along with 
several men, separately went with Mirza Abu'l-Hasan Khan to launch a 
night attack against the enemy’s camp from one side, and then Salar 
Mulük and a group of riflemen emerged from the other side of the 
fortress. Abu’l-Hasan Khan’s disloyal servants became lost and 
wandered about until close to morning, and had by morning wandered 
7 or 8 farsangs away from the enemy’s camp. Abu'l-Hasan Khan was 
rendered helpless. The next day at noon his horse collapsed and the 
remainder of his troops stayed in the rear. The traitorous ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Khan passed by him and rode off. Then Abu’l-Hasan Khan and the 
fortress of Bamfahl were captured and conquered in a single day. 


189 


‘So learn lessons, O you who have eyes to see!” 

‘And to God, the one, the omnipotent belongs the Kingdom!" ? 
The affairs of the world do not deserve regard 

There is no task better than disregarding them. 


189 Muhammad Shah Qajar. 

190 This refers to the same Fadl ‘Ali Khan Qarabaghi, the governor of 
Kirman, who earlier fought against the Aga Khan and his men in Persia. 

191 Quran 59:2. 

192 Quran 40:16. 
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Do you know why I have chosen seclusion? 
Because the world is so narrow there is no space to ۶ 


In summary, my dispatch of Muhammad Bàqir Khàn to Bamfahl was 
entirely at the wishes and request of Muhammad Khan Balich. After the 
breaking of his promise and the manifestation of his treason, which was 
worthy of retaliation, out of two considerations I gave an order that the 
territory be removed from his control. The first was the punishment of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Khan and the other for the amelioration of my brothers 
and servants. For Balüchistàn is a land that has never been under the 
control of a single ruler, except for the brigand Balüch, whose life and 
wealth subsisted on plundering and pillaging wayfarers. Approximately 
5 lakhs had been spent on capturing the territory, and Muhammad ‘Ali 
Khàn absconded and fled to the safety of the officials of Iran. 

After two years, Fadl ‘Ali Khan with a worthy army captured the 
territory in the manner that has been described. However, it is clear that 
there was no cause for this, apart from reversing my orders and the 
discord between the Balüch chiefs and my retainers. Following this, some 
of the chieftains of the border region opposed to Madad Khan Sarhad,”* 
who had been faithful in the service of my dear brother, were incited to 
plunder the environs of Bam and Narmáshir. This was the consequence 
reaped by the ungratefulness and ingratitude for the blessings that each 
of them had received and the cause of the reversal of events. 


Everyone will only reap what they sow.” 

O Lord! what happens when your generosity assists us! 

And your grace nurses the broken! 

I have seen all the care that the people of the world can give, 

Do not let my affairs be left to the care of any other than 
yourself! 


In Jamadi I 1263 (April-May 1847) I left Bombay for Bengal and 
travelled overland, in accordance with the wishes of both governments. 


193 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

194 Madad Khan Sarhad was a local chief of the region along the border 
between Sistàn and the province of Balüchistàn. 

195 Verse by Hafiz Shirazi. 

196 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
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While I enjoyed an outpouring of respect and honour from the British 
officials and the rajas of every city and township along the way, according 
to their means and aptitude, nonetheless the intensity ofthe heat and the 
malodorous and pestilential wind brought much suffering, and several 
of my party perished before we reached Akbarábàd." 

From there we set out by sail and steamship along the Ganga and 
Yamuna rivers towards Calcutta. After twenty days we reached Calcutta. 
We took up residence in the neighbourhood of Dum Dum, which the 
governor had designated for us. Indeed, despite the vastness of the 
territory, it was so well maintained that one could not imagine anything 
better. In short, from Akbarabad to Calcutta on both sides of the river, 
as far as the eyes could see, there were villages next to one another. 

In total, we spent a year and eight monthslivingin Dum Dum. During 
this time I lived near the [former] mirs of Sindh, and I had good relations 
with them.’** I carried out the customs of Shi‘ism and I provided all the 
necessary support for the performance of the taziya commemorations 
during the days of ‘Ashura. 

Although the late Mir Nasir Khan was in the prime of his youth and 
at the beginning of his reign, he was a wayfarer on the path of the Ja‘fari 
and the stages of the road of the Ithna‘ashari. While this belief was in 
opposition to those of his relatives and family members, the candle of 
the friends of the Ahl-i Bayt has cast a ray of light upon the darkness of 
many of their hearts and changed them. His Excellency Captain 
Cavenagh,'? who was a true gentleman, displayed no shortcomings in 
meeting all the requirements of affection and hospitality. 

And Sir Maddock,"? who was the deputy of the governor, made every 
effort to extend courtesy to us, showing us great hospitality. This was 
done despite the enormous pressure brought by the uprisings of the Singh 


197 This is the former name of the city of Agra. 

198 Following the annexation of Sindh, some of the former chiefs of Sindh 
who had fought against the British were exiled to Calcutta, including Nasir Khàn. 
Thus, the Aga Khan found himself the neighbour of the same men whom he had 
fought against during his service with General Napier several years previously. 

199 William Orfeur Cavenagh (d. 1891) was a British official who at that 
time served as superintendent of the former amirs of Sindh. Cavenagh recounts 
his association with the Aga Khan in his Reminiscences of an Indian Official 
(London, 1884), pp. 74-77. 

200 Sir Thomas Herbert Maddock (d. 1870) was the deputy-governor of 
Bengal from 1845 to 1849. 
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and Afghan tribes near Peshawar, Multan, Lahore and Punjab,” which, 
along with the support and provocations of Muhammad Akbar Khàn?? 
and the masses of rioting crowds, gave the British lords not a moment’s 
rest. For, after the events in Afghanistan and the efforts to remedy to 
some degree the losses that were suffered there, other incidents took place 
which did not leave them much peace. In addition to this, there took place 
a major event, during which, had [the British] not been agile and coura- 
geous, they could hardly have managed to stand against the cavalry, 
infantry and artillery of the Singh,” who were known for their courage 
and fighting skills throughout the world.*” They fought hard and suffered 
enormous hardships, with many senior chiefs and lords killed in the 
process, but in the end the enemy was completely routed, and the wealth, 
property and inhabitants of the realm, both young and old, were secured. 

Finally, after staying for twenty months in Dum Dum, I tired of living 
there and in Shawwal 1264 (August-September 1848), I moved from 
Dum Dum to the town of Chinsura.”® This town lies on the banks of the 
Ganges and the Yamuna. Its climate was quite moderate and its popula- 
tion, whether Persian or Indian or otherwise, made for agreeable 
company. Hajji ‘Ali Lavasani, who was truly distinct among his peers in 
virtue, perfection, origin and nobility, and his brother, Aqà Kamal, 
accompanied us at all times and became steadfast companions. Likewise, 
His Excellency Mir Karàmat 'Ali, who was the custodian of the Hooghly 
Imambara,”” was one of our close neighbours, and we spent a great deal 


201 This refers to the events of the Second Anglo-Sikh War, fought from 
April 1848 to March 1849. 

202 Muhammad Akbar Khan became the amir of Afghanistan following 
the death of Shàh Shujà' and the British retreat from Afghanistan, and ruled 
until his death in 1845. The author appears to have confused this figure with his 
successor, Düst Muhammad Khàn, who had previously ruled Afghanistan until 
his overthrow by the British in 1839 and who supported the Sikhs in their 
conflict with the British. 

203 This is a reference to the Sikhs. 

204 The author is most likely referring here to the Battle of Chillianwala of 
January 1849, during which the British East India Company forces suffered 
enormous losses, although they were nonetheless victorious over the Sikh forces 
at the conclusion of the war. 

205 Chinsura is a city in Bengal about 35 kilometres north of Calcutta. 

206 An imambara is an assembly building in the Twelver Shi‘i tradition 
used primarily for the performance of the Muharram ceremonies. The Hooghly 
Imàmbàra was founded in 1841 by the Shi'i philanthropist Muhammad Muhsin. 
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of time in his company. His Excellency excelled in the virtues of the age 
and surpassed the scholars and ulama’ of the day in his learning. My 
association and friendship with him brought much cheer. 

Atthe end ofthe month of Dhu'l-Hijja 1264 (late November 1848) the 
dreadful news came of the inevitable event, that the King Muhammad 
Shah had attained Eternity, may he rest in peace.” Truly, this was the 
cause of much grief and sorrow, and having no recourse except through 
weeping and mourning, I therefore carried out the ta‘ziya according to 
custom and I had the Fatiha read in his name in conjunction with the 
commemoration of the calamity of my great ancestor, the Master of the 
Martyrs, a thousand prayers and blessings be upon him. 

After the time of 'Ashürà 1265 (6 December 1848), I sent my felicita- 
tions for the auspicious ascension of the new King, Nasir al-Din Shah, 
and on the twelfth of Muharram (8 December 1848) I set out by 
steamship with great confidence for Bombay. After I had entered 
Bombay, the news of the Babi uprising in Mazandaran and the Salar 
insurrection in Khurasan spread far and wide.?? I thought to myself that 
if I were to set out for Iran unannounced and without seeking the 
approval of the government, then I would once again fall prey to the 
designs of the scheming officials, as yet again the events of the past 
would be recalled and a simple affair would be rendered difficult. 
It would be better to remain patient and composed for some time, and to 
settle here until the thorn of corrupt and defiant enemies was removed 
from the garden ofthe government and then irrigated with Divine grace. 
Then I would dispatch a petition with an announcement of partnership 
and collegiality, and at that time I would set off to perform the pilgrimage 
to the Ka‘ba. Amidst all this, I composed a sincere letter to the late Chief 
Minister Mirza Taqi Khàn.?" But since I had addressed the letter to the 
‘August Master’ (makhdim-i mukarram), he was apparently displeased. 


207 Muhammad Shah in fact died in September 1848 but the news 
evidently did not reach the Aga Khan in Calcutta until two months later. 

208 This is a reference to Imam Husayn. 

209 The author refers here to two major revolts that broke out in Iran upon 
the ascension of Nasir al-Din Shah to the Qàjàr throne in late 1848; on these 
events, see further Abbas Amanat, Pivot of the Universe: Nasir al-Din Shah 
Qajar and the Iranian Monarchy, 1831-1896 (Berkeley, 1997), pp. 109-116. 

210 Mirza Taqi Khan, known as Amir Kabir, served as the first chief 
minister under Nasir al-Din Shah from 1848 until his sudden dismissal and 
execution in 1852. Despite his relatively short time in office, he was nonetheless 
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In the meantime, Mirza Husayn Khàn,? son of the late Mirza Nabi 
Khàn, was appointed to the Iranian consulate of Bombay and entered 
the city. Upon his arrival, I extended all kinds of courtesies to him, as 
befitted officials of the royal government. I was the foremost in the 
purchasing of gifts for him and the first to offer my prayers for him and 
to pledge my vows of support. My relatives, retainers and the rest of the 
businessmen, merchants, and Iranian immigrants there followed me in 
proffering their services. 

In summary, day by day, I expressed my agreement and devotion to 
His Excellency and I hoped that they would reciprocate and accord me 
due respect, showing me kindness. I imagined that after all the losses 
I had sustained during the time of the late King, they would now restore 
me and allow me to return to my homeland, along with my family and 
children who had fled. But suddenly, the reed flute of fate began to play 
a different melody, and I once again encountered the meaning of the 
tradition, T came to know God through the revocation of decisions. 
I received word through the messenger of the Chief Minister, who had 
sought after me, offering promises on the condition that I would return 
via the port of Büshihr.?? 

I said to myself, "To God be Glory! With all this prominence, why 
shouldI choose servitude? The wise do not put themselves in the shackles 
of enemies while they are free by their own will. Even though Divine fate 
sometimes agrees with the calculations of the true servants, yet it will 
never agree with hypocrisy. 

Then, once again I assessed the situation and found the heart of 
His Majesty the King to be kind and pure towards me. So, I realised 
that this was also a result of the actions of selfish and conceited 


one of the most powerful and influential figures of the Qajar era and was 
responsible for initiating a number of critical modernising reforms. See further 
Hamid Algar, ‘Amir-e Kabir, Mirza Taqi Khan; 7 

211 Mîrza Husayn Khan was from a prominent family of Iranian bureau- 
crats and a son-in-law of Fath ‘Ali Shah. He later also became a riding companion 
of the Aga Khan. 

212 This is a saying attributed to Imam ‘Ali. 

213  Büshihr is a major port city on the Persian Gulf. As the author alludes 
in the following lines, Amir Kabir also stipulated that the Aga Khan would be 
required to surrender as a fugitive upon his arrival in Iran; see Algar, “Ihe 
Revolt of Agha Khan Mahallàti, p. 80. 
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ministers. Therefore, I reverted the issue to the justice of the Universal 
Judge. Yes, 


The people of our age would not give dregs to the Pure Ones 

And never would they give up straw for amber. 

These people are lords of the ones like themselves, 

As long as they have a dog around, they would not give the bone 
to Huma!*" 


In summary, my sincerity and inner affection towards His Majesty the 
King increased, and I prayed day and night for the prolongation of his 
life and the perpetuation of his reign. I could imagine nothing better 
than this, and may God be praised at all times. 


The heart is a servant of love and has a guardian, 
The wandering soul and body does have a guide?" 


In order to transport the bier of my late mother,” may she rest in peace, 
P y y P 


and for a change of climate, and in response to the requests of my murids 
from different places, I left Bombay and began travelling for about a 
year. When I returned, I received the news of the downfall of Mirzà Taqi 
Khan and the rise of Mirza Aqa Khan Nüri?" to the position of Chief 
Minister. Since I was acquainted with the aforementioned individual 
and had had good relations with him since the days of the late King, I 
considered this to be good omen. I sent a gift of an elephant and a giraffe 
to the royal court, along with other gifts for Mirza Aga Khan and his son 
Nizàm al-Mulk, alongside my petition. My thoughts grew brighter 
because of the abundance of affection and royal favour, as several of my 
ancestral properties were restored to my agents as a sign of goodwill. 
I was overjoyed and began preparing my relatives and dependents to 
move to that land. The commands issued from the sphere of Mirza Aqa 
Khan revealed his good nature, so much so that the phrase May God's 
mercy be first upon the grave robbers' was constantly on one's tongue. 


214 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

215 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 

216 The Aga Khan's mother, Bibi Sarkàra, died in the city of Cutch in 
1267/1851. 

217 Mîrza Aga Khan Nari (d. 1281/1865), known as I‘timad al-Dawla, 
served as chief minister under Nasir al-Din Shah Qajar from 1851 to 1858. 
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In summary, in the time of His Excellency's ministry this verse was 
constantly on one's tongue: 


This is a time when, due to great injustice 

It is impossible for anyone to have any peace. 

Who can we expect goodness from at such time? 

When if people do not do anything evil, it is considered the 
utmost of benevolence! 


In the end, the properties granted by the King were reverted, although I 
had no notion of profiting from those properties other than that the 
sayyids might be supported and that they might offer prayers in support 
of the King and his reign. Now, it is evident to all the people concerned 
with justice how evil-natured this confidant ofthe royal court was, while 
his piety in attending to the obligations of the realm and its people have 
become clear. Hence, it is no wonder if one resorts to the dictum, ‘May 
God bless the soul of all the predecessors! Alas! Where is a man at the 
time of greed and lust?! ?'* 

When I look at those raised and nurtured by the government and the 
royal court at the time of the late King or in this government until today, 
which is the year 1278/1861-1862, from whatever I have seen and 
assessed, I testify to God that I have seen nothing except vile nature, evil 
intentions and treason against their master, destroying the land and the 
common people. They seek nothing but the accumulation of wealth by 
coercion and bribery, which is more licit to them than their mother’s 
milk. However, it is apparent that today there are those who are well- 
trained and good-natured who are presently engaged in the service of 
the government and in caring for the army and the common people, and 
who are agreeable in the eyes of the people. May they, God willing, all 
have long lives and good health in the service of the realm, for it is said: 


Everyone will reap what they ۳ 

For me, even though 

For some time my heart pursued desires 

My soul became a target for the offences of the enemies 


218 Verse by Jalal al-Din Rumi. 
219 Verse by Hafiz Shirazi. 
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Since my path was blocked on all sides 

The path to the beloved's abode emerged!?? 

O pain! You are the cure of the injured heart! 

You are the lover, the love and the beloved! 

You are the compass! You are the centre! You are the circle! 


221 


This means you are manifest through every veil! 


Finally, I relinquished all desires and whims. I lost the lordship which 
was in my heart through the tumultuous events that transpired after the 
damage to my leg. I told myself: 


You travelled all the universe! 

You saw everything that deserved to be seen by your eyes! 
Now, let go of these colours and perfumes! 

How long will you remain trapped by fears and hopes??? 


In these recent years I have passed the time in relaxation and horse- 
racing, sometimes inclining towards hunting, at other times conversing 
with the people of the age, while at other times taking the hand of the 
exhausted or sitting with the indigent, or observing the world with the 
people of knowledge. 


In the quarter ofthe tavern, there are many men 
Who can decipher secrets from the tablet of existence, 
Outside the wonders of the conditions of the world 


They are aware of secrets but they lead their normal lives.?? 


My purpose in writing about these events was to give some signs to the 
people who observe the events of the world and its inhabitants, so that, 
in every situation, with a knowledge of what has passed and what will 
come, they may find a solution, and so that they may consider the 
Almighty creator to be the Originator of the World and all the contin- 
gencies in the universe. He is the One who has no partners or opponents. 


220 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
221 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
222 Verse by Hazin Lahiji. 
223 Verse by Shihab al-Din Yahya Suhravardi (d. 587/1191). 
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His sanctified essence is not conjoined, but rather is elementary, and He 
governs things. 

He is neither matter nor material. He has neither any direction nor 
any place. Seeing Him is not possible, other than through spiritual eyes. 
Observing Him is not possible other than through the sight of the 
speaking soul, which is purified of material pollution. His sanctified 
essence has no association with any origin or station. Existence and 
annihilation cannot penetrate the courtyard of His majesty. He is the 
One who bestows life and the One who takes away life, and the One who 
provides daily sustenance for all created things. His worthiness of 
worship is His station, His glory, and His greatness. 


Not a thorn would cut anything without his will. 


Not a hair would be ruptured without his will.™* 


Thus concludes the exalted book of Tbrat-afzû, in accordance with the 
order of the chief of glory, majesty and dignity, to whom is conjoined 
greatness and magnificence, partnered with sayyid-hood, generosity 
and bravery. He laid out the foundation of peace and security, and 
destroyed the foundations of injustice and rebellion. He is the one who 
increases the allotment of the pensioners of the family of Mustafa, the 
blossoms of the meadow of Murtada, and the buds of the garden of the 
Husayni sayyids. He is the ocean of kindness and munificence, the one 
who mends hearts broken by poverty and destitution: Muhammad 
Hasan al-Husayni, known as the Aqà Khan, may God prolong his glory 
and majesty. This was transcribed by the most humble of the pilgrims and 
servants of God, Muhammad Ibráhim, known as Àqà, with the penname 
Safa, son of the late Muhammad Husayn Khan Awliyà Sami‘ Shirazi, 
may his soul be sanctified in the ocean of God's mercy. It was 
completed at the port of Bombay and printed in the factory of Dàdü 
Miyàn?? in the month of Ramadan 1278 (March-April 1862). 


224 Verse by Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmáàn Jami (d. 898/1492). 

225 Muhammad Ibrahim Awliyà' sami‘ Shirazi was a well-known poet 
and calligrapher from Shiraz who travelled to India and worked for a number of 
years in Bombay and Hyderabad as a scribe, bookseller and teacher. He later 
returned to Iran and died in Shiràz in 1301/1884. 

226 According to Garmartdi (p. 163, n. 505), this was the printing house 
of ‘Abd al-Ghafür b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah Dih@ili, known as Dàdü Miyan. 
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علی Lay‏ مستوفی» میرزل ۰۱۰ ۱۵ 
ule‏ لواسانی, VY‏ 

علی Ja‏ خان» ۰۲۸ ۲۴ 
علیخان لاری» ۰۳۴ YY‏ ۳۸ 
علیرضا خان راوری» FY‏ 


t 


ف 

فارس» YY ۲۴ ۰۲۳ ۰۲۲ ۰۲۱ OY‏ 
فتح الله خان» ۶۸ 

فتحعلی خان مهینی. ۲۴ 
فراهان, ۴ 


۲۰ ۱۵ Qe سهراب‎ 
۲۳ YY سوغان»‎ 

سید الشهدا؛ ۷۳ 
سیّد حسین خان» ۲۹ 
سیرجان» ۳۰ 
سیستان» ۱۶ 

۷۱ aS 


T 

شالکوت. ۵۵ 

OY OY «ol شاه پسند‎ 

شاه خلیل‌الله, Y‏ 

OF OY شاه شجاع‎ 

شاهرخ خان» AY‏ ۲۱ 

شاهزاده محمد تیمور OY‏ 

شجاع السّلطنه. ۷> ۸ ۱۷ 

YA Sob شهر‎ 

شیر محمد خان نوملی» ۵۸ 

شیروانی» حاجی زین‌العابدین. ۰۱۱ 
YY AY‏ 


ص 

صالو GE‏ اچک‌زائی» ۵۵ 

صفا (تخلص محمد ابراهيم الشهير 
«(Bb‏ ۵ ۰۷۵ ۸۱ 

صفدرجنگ. ۰۵۴ ۵۵ 

V صوفیه.‎ 


ab 
۳۳ ضياء السلطنه‎ 


b 


۷۳ ۴۹ x YO YY «Y \ خراسان»‎ 
۴۳ A (ol) خراسانی‎ 


M 


FA YO VF oe ¥ ۵ دارالخلافه.‎ 
۷۶ 


دربند diw‏ علی موسی» ۳۵ 
درویش )4559 ۴۵ 

۴۰ ۰۲۹ OY ۲۶ ۰۲۴ ۰۲۸ دشتاب»‎ 
۲۵ leds 

VY Vs دمدمه‎ 

دمن ۶۲ 

۱۲ ob} دولت‎ 


2 

رالنسن» میجرء AY‏ ۵۵ 
راون ۲۰ ۴۷ TA‏ ۴۹ 
رومنی» ۰۳۰ VY‏ 

۴۲ os; 

ریوگان» ۴ 


5 
زلفعلی سلطانء ۴۱ 
زیدآبادء ۰۲۰ ۳۲۳ 


o 
vy coU 


۷۳ ۶۸ ۶۱ a Sola سالار‎ 
DA سرکار کمپنی»‎ 

سعید خان بلوچ» ۲۳ 

سند. ۰۵۲ ۰۵۶ ۵۷ 

۷۱ ۶۰ DA سندهه‎ 


AY 


o 
۵۷ تالپور‎ 

ترکستان» ۲۳ 

تقی خان امیر کب ۰۷۴ ۰۷۵ ۷۶ 
تنگ شمیلء FO‏ ۴۷ 

۶۰ DA تهته.‎ 

۱۸ «bs 


€ 

۱۴ OY جرجان‎ 

۶۰ DY DA DY «aS, 
۷۲ ۸۷۰ جمناب»‎ 
OY DY qus 


€ 
۵۹ AY چهاونی.‎ 


VY چیچره»‎ 


T 

حسین پیشخدمت» FY‏ 

V ری‎ dod ie pane 
۷۴ NA ۰۲۷ حسین خان» میرز؛‎ 
۲۸ حسین وزیر, میرزاء‎ 

YY Ole حیدر‎ 

۵٩ OY ۰۵۶ حیدرآباد.‎ 


۱٩ الرسلین»‎ anoo الثبیین»‎ 

٩ >۵ (old مغفور (فتحعلی‎ GEE 
۷۶ VV OY M 

خان Ub‏ خان» ۲۰ 

۲۹ Ole خدارحم‎ 


AY 


ایران» Y AA e‏ #۱ ۹ ۷۳ 
ایمانی خان فراهانی, ۴ 


ب 

باغ نرگس» ۲۳ 

باقر ملک الکتاب» ۱۳ 

بخاراء ۵۴ 

بدخشان» ۲۲ ۵۴ 

بلخ» ۵۴ 

d ۴۳۲ ۳۲ ۱۷ ۱۵ ٩ ۰۷ بلوچ»‎ 
۶۹ ۶۱ 


FA Y Ke. na o ۵ بلوچستان,‎ 
۶۹ 


۱ VY ١ AY ۵ AF A ¥ 2 
۷۰ Y 


۷۶ ANY VY Ve FA FV ۳ مبتی»‎ 
AY 


۶۹ ۶۸ FV ۶۱ ۱۵ gag 
۴۵ OY بندر عبّاس,‎ 

۷۰ FA بنگاله‎ 

بهادرء ۶۰ 

بهرام و بهرون ۸۱ 

۲۶ بهمن میرزاء نواب»‎ 
PY FY cop 

OF بیلو‎ 


۷۱ AF پیشاور»‎ 


عبرت افزا 


مايه 


id 

آزاد خان بلوچ» ۴۳ 

آصف الدوله. ۵۰ 

آقا JLS‏ (برادر علی لواسانی)» VY‏ 

آقا محمّد باقر اناری» ۳۰ 

آقا محمد خان, ۴> «à‏ ۸ 

Y AY Y dise آقاسی» حاجی‎ 
Yt at AY 


آقاخان» ۰۱۲ ۰۱۴ ۰۲۴ ۴۰ ۴۱ ۵۴ء 
۸۱ 


آقاخان 559« میرزاء VF‏ 

ابراهیم خان قاجا ۲۱ 

ابوالحسن خان» سردار (برادر 
YA ۲۱ ۲۰ ۰۱۵ A (Gleb)‏ 
FY FF FE FY FY ۲۵ ۴‏ 
۸ ۶۱ ۶۷ ۶۸ 

VO ابوشهر.‎ 

اثنی‌عشری» ۰۷۱ ۱۹ 

احمد Sy‏ پوزباشی» ۴۰ 

ارگ بم ۷ ۳۲ 

اسفندقهء ۳۴ 

۳۶ ۲۵ Ole اسفندیار‎ 

اسمعیل خان طبسی» ۵۰ 

۵۷ AF اطرام»‎ 

VV ۰۱۷ ٩ ۰۷ افغان‎ 

VY Y ۰۱۷ افغانستان»‎ 

اکرآباد. ۷۰ 

امامقلی خان قاجا YO‏ 

امیر اسدالله خان» ۸۵۰ ۵۱ 

انار ۲۹ 

۶۰ ۰۵۷ ۵۶ء‎ AF OY cp SI 


AY‏ عبرت افزا 
شیرازی و در بندر Ge‏ در کارخانه داود میان سمت انطباع پذیرفت فی 


شهر رمضان البارک AYVA‏ 


عبرت افزا M‏ 


بودن کار نیست و عدم و فنا را بساحت عظمتش بار نیست. روان‌بخش 
و جان‌ستان و روزی‌ده 9 قسمت‌رسان کاینات اوست. و Coss xa‏ شایان 
رتبه و جلالت و کبریائی QU‏ اوست. 

wes‏ بی ارادتش خاری 

نگسلد بی مشیّتش MB‏ 

تام شد OLS‏ مستطاب عبرت افزه حسب الفرمایش سرکار شوکت و 
جلالت و ابهت توآمان عظمت و حشمت. هم‌عنان سیادت و سخاوت و 
شجاعت» بنیان ممهد بساط امن و امان» قامع بنیان ظلم و طغیان, 
راتبه‌افزای وظیفه‌خواران نقاوهٌ دودمان مصطفوی» شکوفهً چمن مرتضوی, 
نهال بستانسرای سادات الحسینی» بحر las‏ و سخای جاودانی. 
التیام‌دهنده دلهای شکسته از فقر و بینوائی» محمّد حسن الحسینی 
مشهور به آقاخان ادام الله اجلاله و حشمته. بخط gle Jil‏ و sls‏ الله 


محمّد ابراهیم الشهیر بآقا gale]‏ به dio‏ خلف مرحمت و غفران پناه 


۵ متن عبرت‌افزا این‌جا alg‏ می‌شود. کتیبه نسخه خطی که در زیر آمده است در A243‏ ب CSL‏ می‌شود. عبارات 
کتیبه نسخه بهرام و بهروز در نسخه ت به شکل زیر است: کتاب مستطاب بهرام و بهروز من نتایج الکلام معجز نظام 
وحيد الاعصار افصح التکلّمین میرزا وقار ابن وصال شیراز حسب الفرمایش سرکار شوکت و جلالت و ابهت توأمان 
عظمت و حشمت همعنان سیادت و سخاوت و شجاعت بنیان ممهد بساط امن و امان قامع GLY‏ ظلم و طغیان 
راتبه‌افزای وظیفه‌خواران نقاوةٌ دودمان مصطفوی شکوفه چمن مرتضوی نهال بستانسرای سادات الحسینی بحر عطا و 
سخای جاودانی التیام دهندهٌ دلهای شکسته از فقر و بینوائی محمد حسن الحسینی مشهور به آقاخان ادام الله اجلاله 
و شوکته و حشمته بخط glo Jil‏ و عباد الله محمّد ابراهیم الشهیر بآقا التخلص به صفا خلف مرحمت و غفران oli‏ 
جنت 9 رضوان آرامگاه ایلستغرق فی بحار رحمت الله GLb! SLL‏ محمّد حسین خان اولیا سمیع شیرازی و در کارخانة 


استاد الطبعین دادو میان بن محمّد عبدالله دهایلی سمت انطباع پذیرفت فی شهر شعبان الکرم ۰۱۲۷۸ 


ار عبرت افزا 


و tie Saul‏ سال است که مدار را بشرط بازی و اسب GIG‏ قرار داده‌ام. 
گاهی میل شکار و زمانی با مردم زمانه هم‌گفتار و ایّامی با از پا افتادگان 


هم‌دست و اوقاتی با بینوایان هم‌نشست و بتماشای ble dol‏ مشغوم: 


در کوی خرابات بسی مردانند 
5$ لوح وجود lau‏ می‌خوانند 
بیرون ز شتر گربه احوال SUS‏ 


دانند شگفتها و خر می‌رانند 


و مقصود من از shal‏ این رویدادات این است که بر جمیع نظارگیان اوضاع 
جهان و جهانیان که در این زمان از کثرت تقلّب تقلیب‌پذیر ALES‏ سررشتۀ 
باشد تا در هر احوال بتصوّرات گذشته و آینده» حال را از دست نگذارند. 
و خالق ذوالجلال را که مبدع و مخترع و gilo‏ ممکنات است و احد بی 
مثل و شریک و Ld‏ و ند. و وجود مقدّسش را نه مرگب بلکه بسیط و بر 


جمیع اشياء محبط دانند. 


نه او جسم است و نه جسمانی و نه او را جهتی است و نه مکانی» دیدنش 
جز بچشم روان روا نی؛ و رؤیتش را غير از دیده نفس ناطقه که از آلایش 
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جسمیّت ۴" پاک است سزا نه. ذات اقدسش را با حدوث و Jove‏ حوادث 


عبرت افزا v4‏ 
جانم هدف طعنه اعدا گردید 
گردید ز هر طرف چو راهم بستند 
ol;‏ سر کوی دوست پیدا گردید 
ای درد دوای دل افگار توئی 
عاشق توئی و عشق تو و یار توئی 
پرگار توئی نقطه توئی olo‏ تو 
یعنی که ز هر پرده پدیدار توئی 
عاقبت چشم از هوا و هوسها پوشیدم» و سروری که در دل از رهگذر 
شوری که بر سر بود بعد از صدمه"' که بپایم رسید از دست دادم و با 


397 گفتم: 


و ز 0293 دید دیدنیها دیدی۳" 
اکنون دامان رنگ و بو h‏ بگذار 


تا چند اسیر بیمی و امیدی 


۳ درنسخه‌ها به صورت «سدمه» ضبط شده است. 
Mo ۳‏ 


۷۸ عبرت افزا 


تا de‏ مرتبه. پس گنجایش دارد SI‏ در مقابل «رحم الله معشر اطاضی» 
حایل آید. هیهات! «گاه حرص و وقت شهوت مرد کو». 

پروردگان dio‏ دولت و تربیت یافتگان دستگاه سلطنت را چنانچه در 
دولت شاه مرحوم و Gal‏ دولت روزافزون تا کنون که سال هزار دو صد و 
slide‏ و هشت است آنچه دیده و سنجیده شد. اشهد بالله بجز پستی 
فطرت و بدی OS‏ و خیانت با ولی‌نعمت و خراب مودن ملک و Cus)‏ 
Mol‏ خاصیتی از وجود و بودشان دیده و" شنیده نشد الا اندوختن مال 
ta‏ طرق رف شوت کرو فان su Hi‏ مادر peace GN‏ 
مگر اکنون که آنچه شنیده و فهمیده شده تربیت‌یافتگان حال و امنا و 
وزرای نیک‌مآل که اکنون در خدمات دولت و پرستاری سپاه و Cue,‏ 
مشغولند. در نظرها مقبولند انشاءالله. عواقب امور جملگی بخیر و در 
سایه Colis‏ و تربیت شهریاری مسالک عمر طبیعی را در دولتخواهی سیر 
ایند که گفته‌اند: 


هر کسی آن درود عاقبت کار که گشت 


و مرا اگرچه: 


یک چند دل از پی LE‏ گردید 


عبرت افزا ۷۷ 


مقبول خاطر انور گردیده. بعضی از املاک محدثی مرا بر سبیل انعام 
واگذار و تحویل کسان من مودند. و من Cole‏ خوشوقت و امیدوار و در 
تدارک روانه ساختن بعضی از متعلقان و سادات sho ob‏ شدم. از قضایای 
دور فلکی میرزا آقاخان نیز آنچه در طبیعت مفطور داشت Ogle jope‏ 
ظهور 43e cl»‏ که ورد زبانها «رحمة الله على النّاش الاوّل» گشت. 


بالجمله در عهد وزارت ol‏ جناب این قطعه مکزر ورد زبان بود که: 


روزگاریست که از غایت بیداد در M gl‏ 

چشم SS‏ ز که داریم بعهدی 4$ در او 

گر کسی بد نکند Cok‏ احسان باشد 

بالاخره املاک Alae‏ پادشاهی را برگردانید چنانچه پیشینیان کردند. اگرچه 
نانی بخورند و دعا بدوام عمر و دولت شهریاری بکنند. 

حال بر صاحبان انصاف بخوبی روشن است که بدطینتی این معتمد دولت 


پادشاهی تا چه cc‏ بود» و تدین او در امورات دولت"* و مملکت و Ce)‏ 


۸۹ ب ۰۷۶ 


ix‏ عبارت «پادشاهی تا چه do‏ بود و .93233 او در امورات دولت» در نسخه ت مفقود است. 


۷۶ عبرت افزا 
این قوم. ولی‌نعمت Jil‏ خودند 
تا سگ بود استخوان هما را ندهند 
بالجمله باخلاص و محبّت باطنی خود نسبت بشاهنشاه جمجاه افزودم 
و دعای دوام عمر و دولت دوران عدت را ورد شبانروزی خود 0394 ذخیره 


خیری بهتر از این ندیدم. و الحمد لله على JS‏ حال. 


oan Jo‏ عشق است و کفیلی دارد 


جان و تن سر گشته دلیلی دارد 


پس بجهة حمل و JÄ‏ نعش مرحومه als ole‏ سرکار dal lb‏ و 
تبدیل آب و هوا و اجابت استدعای جماعت مریدین هر جا از بتی 
حرکت و قریب یک سال Dio Ugh‏ مسافرت شده پس از ورود خبر عزل 
میرزا تقی خان و اتابیک و نصیب "۸ میرزا آقاخان نوری بوزارت متواتر شد. 
چون با مشارالیه alil;‏ الفت و ضابطهٌ محبّت از age‏ خاقان مغفور 
فراخور olè‏ و رتبه ایشان مربوط و مضبوط بود JLS‏ خوشوقتی حاصل 
شد. و ضمناً مختصر پیشکشی از قبیل پیل و زژافه جهة خدیو دادگستر و 
تعارفات دیگر dye‏ میرزا آقاخان و نظام MSU‏ ولد ایشان با عریضه 


نیازمندانه ارسال دارالخلافه نمودم. و از Cdl) JLS‏ و عطوفت خدیوانه 


^Y‏ ب JAS VO‏ این کلمه Jub‏ «نصب» باشد. 


^^ نسخه ب فاقد «الملک» است. 


عبرت افزا ۷۵ 


بالطاف Gb gd‏ هوطن و مسقطالزاس مستقز و مستقلّم خواهند 
ساخت. که ناگاه نائی کون نوائی دیگر نواخت. و Elio‏ کارگاه صنع رنگی 
دیگر ریخت و معمار Lad UIS‏ طرحی Sos‏ انگیخت. و معنی عرفت 
الله بفسخ العزایم صورت بست. و موجب سودن دست بدست CES‏ و 
پروانگی بشارت مشتمل بر اشارت اعلیحضرت شهریاری نوک ریز قلم نادره 
رقم حضرت اتابیکی رسید. و در edb‏ مبادرتها در نويد عنایتها ورزیده 
بودند. مشروط باینکه مرحلة عبور از بندر ابوشهر باشد. با خود گفتم 
سبحان الله! با این همه اعتبار جای بندگی اختیار کردن است؟ و عقلا در 
عین اطلاق» خود را Wide‏ وثاق ارباب GL‏ می‌کنند و تقدیر all‏ اگرچه 
گاهی با تدبیر بندگان صادق موافق افتد. ولی با تزویر ابداً تصویرپذیر 


نخواهد شد. 

jb‏ ^ نفس‌الامر را سنجیدم و باطن اعلیحضرت شاهنشاهی را نسبت بخود 
در نهایت صفا و لطافت دیدم. پس فهمیدم که این هم از نتایج فطری 
وزرای خودبین و خودرای است. و حکم Gul‏ را حواله بانصاف حاکم 
ابنای زمان درد صفا را ندهند 


هرگز پرکاه کهربا را ندهند 


.۷۴ ب‎ ^F 


۷۴ عبرت افزا 


ورزم تا اطراف ملک از خار ادبار مفسدین معاند پیراسته و چمن دولت 
بآبیاری Cole‏ حضرت $e Gb‏ اسمه آراسته گردد و MASS Lad‏ 
نیازمند با ذن و طلب انباز و پیوند گیرد آن وقت مُحرم طوف کعبه حضور 
شوم. و درین ضمن شرحی مخلصانه هرحوم میرزا تقی خان اتابیک اعظم 


و Guy‏ بینهاء فرزندی میرزا حسین خان, ولد مرحوم میرزا نبی خان 
بکونسلی هبتی مقرّر و وارد شد و در ورودش آنچه لازمه Oje‏ و احترام 
که شایان و زیبای GLE‏ امنای دولت سلطانی است دربارهُ ایشان ظاهر 
ساختم. و «اوّل آن کس که خریدار شدش من بودم». و نخستین شخصی 
که در دیباچه کتابچۀ امر خداوندی را خواند و bz‏ بندگی سپرد اقداع من 
بود. پس متعلّقان و نوکرهای من و بعد ساپر تجار و کسبه و سکنه مغلیّه, 
یعنی ply‏ ایرانی‌ها بالجمله روز joy‏ هتابعت دولت و موافقت با فرزند 
مقام معزی dul‏ می‌افزودم. و از Cole,‏ اولیای دولت Coles‏ امیدوار بودم 
که باقصی‌الغاية بعرّتم خواهند افزود و در حقم عطوفتها خواهند فرمود. 
و بعد از آنهمه ule‏ که در دولت** شاه مرحوم دیده و کشیدم. حال 


بآبادیم خواهند پرداخت و با جمعی عبال و اطفال سادات متواری فراری» 


عبرت افزا ۷۳ 


اوقات در مصاحبتش روزگار میگذشت. و آن جناب سرآمد فضلای زمان و 
در ele‏ ریاضی گوی سبقت از lle‏ و حکمای ماضی ربوده» AIK‏ دوران 


بود. همواره همدم 9 خاطر از درک مجالستش پیوسته ase‏ می‌مود. 


تا در اواخر ذی‌حجّه سال مذکور خبر وحشت‌افزای dua’‏ ناگزیر پادشاه 
خلد مصیر محمّد شاه طاب ثراه رسید. و فی‌الحقیقه موجب زیادتی Eb‏ 
و پریشانی خاطر گردید. و چون دست از چاره کوتاه و حاصلی در 
سوگواری و زاری و ol‏ ندید. برسوم تعزیت چنانچه رسم است پرداخته و 
فاتحه آن مغفور را هصیبت Ae‏ بزرگوار جناب سیّد الشهدا عليه آلاف 
التحية و الثناء متصل ساخته. بعد از انقضای abl‏ عاشورای سنه ۱۲۶۵ 
تهنیت جلوس میمنت مأنوس انوشه Gul pol‏ شاه خلد الله ملکه را 
وجهه Cam‏ نوده بتاریخ دوازدهم prove‏ بجهاز آتشی slow‏ و بنهایت 
استظهار بطرف «LS, Gre‏ و بعد از ورود مبئی چون اخبار اغتشاش 
خراسان و مازندران و Gleb‏ فساد سالار و بابی‌ها متواتر و منتشر بود با 
خود اندیشیدم که اگر بدون اذن و طلب کردن اولیای دولت «up.‏ بی 
تمهید مقذمه بطرف ایران حرکت نمایم» یحتمل از نو سر رشته بدست ارباب 
غرض بیفتد و باز ماجرای کهنه را مجملی قرار دهند که امر آسان مشکل 


شود. بهتر این است که چهار صباحی پا بدامن استقامت کشیده اقامت 


Wo ^Y 


۷۲ عبرت افزا 
de‏ بعد از قضبّه افغانستان و تدارک جبران شکسته بستگی‌ها gis‏ 
مضمنه چند اتفاق افتاد که آسایش جهة ایشان دست نداد. بعلاوه این 
قضيّه بزرگ 4$ اگر جلادت و بهادری شامل نبود هر dol‏ مقاومت و 
مقابلت با افواج سواره و نظام و توپخانه Siw‏ که بشجاعت و دلاوری و 
بهادری و جنگجوتی ضرب‌امثل جنگ آوران dle‏ اند محال می‌مود. و اگرچه 
زحمت بسیار کشیدند و سختی بیشمار دیدند و سردار و صاحب منصبهای 
بزرگ بقتل رسیدند. لکن مردانه چندان کوشش کردند که خصمان AS‏ 
مغلوب 9 ملک و دولت و خزانه و مکنت و اثاثه سلطنت از نقیر تا قطمیر 


را Sais‏ و برنا و پیر را دستگیر"* آوردند. 


بالحاصل بعد از Cos‏ بيست ماه توقف در دمدمه» طبیعت از سکونت 
Ol‏ مکان متنفر و در شوّال Aus‏ ۱۲۶۴ از دمدمه dual‏ چیچره نقل مکان 
نمودم. و duad‏ مذکوره در کنار laa‏ گنگاب و جمناب واقع» و هوایش 
بغایت معتدل و سکنه‌اش از exe‏ و هندوستانی و plu‏ بصحبت اهل دل 
ble‏ و حاجی ule‏ نام لواسانی که الحق در فضیلت و JLS‏ و اصالت و 
نجابت بین الامثال امتیازی داشت با برادرش آقا JLS‏ در هر حال طریق 
مصاحبت را می‌پیمودند. و اکثر اوقات جلیس و انیس بودند و نیز جناب 


میر کرامت علی که متولی امام byl‏ هوگلی بود و بواسطه قرب جوار FSI‏ 


عبرت افزا ۷۱ 
وجود وسعت ملک چندان آبادان بود که مافوق آن متصور نیست. مجملاً 
از اک‌رآباد تا کلکته دو طرف شط مذکور تا بحدّی که نظر کار می‌کرد آبادی 


متصل یکدیگر بود. 


بالجمله Gide‏ یک سال هشت ماه بدمدمه ساکن و بامیران سندهه قرب 
جوار و موالفت و مأنوسیّت ما بین پدیدار آمده. رفته رفته رسومات TAS‏ 
را مرتسم و در تعزیه داری ell‏ عاشورا لوازم اهتمام را از هر باب مواظب 
بودند. اگرچه مرحوم میر نصیر خان در عنفوان جوانی و ابتدای جلوس و 
حکمرانی ره‌سپر مذهب جعفری و مرحله‌پیمای طریق اثناعشری بوده. 
بخلاف اخوان و ابناء اعمام مگر dled‏ شمع ولای اهل بیت پرتو افکن 
شبستان قلوب اکثر از ایشان» بلکه جملگیشان گشت. 

و عالیجاه کپتان کوینه Cole‏ که Goll‏ مردی بود شایسته و لايق 
مصاحبت ههمانداری معیّن. و جناب Sto‏ صاحب که نایب نوّاب P‏ 
فرمانفرما بود در لوازم محبّت و مهمان نوازی 4i»‏ فرو گذاشت نکرد. 
اگرچه در آن اوقات از سبب شورش و طغیان elo‏ و امرای طوایف سینگ 
و افغان از حدود پیشاور و ملتان و لاهور و پنجاب» بتصوّر قضایای واقعه 
در افغانستان بلکه تحریک و مدد محمد اکبر خان با جمعیّت و احتشام 


eU‏ بلکه ازدحام عام فراغتی جهة صاحبان عظام بهیچ وجه حاصل نبود. 


.۶٩ ب‎ ۸۱ 


۷۰ عبرت افزا 
نفاق خوانین"۲ بلوچیّه و نوکرها بعد از اقتدار و تحریک 0296 بعضی از 
سالارهای سرحد را بچاپیدن اطراف بم و نرماشیر. مخالفت مدد خان 
سرحد که در خدمت برادر معژی dl‏ صداقت و موافقت داشت» و نتبجه 


ناسپاسی و کفران نعمت: هر کسی آن درود عاقبت کار که گشت. 


پارب de‏ شود گر کرمت پار افتد 
لطفت بشکستگان پرستار افتد 
غمخوارگی اهل جهان را ديدم 
مگذار که با غیر توام کار افتد 


پس بتاریخ شهر جمادی الاوّل سنه ۱۲۶۳ از مبئی بطرف بنگاله حرکت و 
از ol)‏ خشک بخواهش دولتین علیّتین روانه شدیم. SI‏ چه بین راه در هر 
شهر و پرگنه‌جات لوازم عرّت و احترام را eK‏ انگریزیّه و راجگان فراخور 
شأن و استعدادشان معمول مه داففد, مگر از شنت lS‏ و سمت 
حرارت باد سام زحمت بسیار رسید و چند نفر از آدمهای من هلاک شدند 
تا وارد اکبرآباد شدیم و از آنجا بجهازات آتشی و بادی از شط گنگاب و 
جمناب روانه ASUS‏ و بفاصله ^ بیست روز وارد کلکته گشته به دمدمه 


که جهة نزول ما نوّاب فرمانفرما معیّن کرده بود ساکن گردیدیم. الحق با 


.۶۷ ب‎ va 


ING ^ 


عبرت افزا ۶۹ 


بحرام او را گذاشته و سواره گريخته بود. پس سردار و قلعه مفهل بیکروز 
دستگیر و مفتوح* گشت. فاعتبروا پا اولوا الابصار و SLU‏ الله الواحد 
E‏ 

اوضاع زمانه لايق دیدن نیست 

وضعی خوشتر j‏ چشم پوشیدن نیست 

دانی ز de‏ پا کشیده‌ام در دامن 


Lo‏ تنگ است و gle‏ جنبیدن نیست 


بالجمله فرستادن محمّد باقر خان را بطرف هفهل باستعداده محض استدعا 
و (SU‏ محمّد خان بلوچ بود. بعد از نقض قول و بروز غدر او که مستحق 
موّاخذه tel‏ بدو ملاحظه حکم دادم بغلبه ملک را از تصرّف او انتزاع 
نمایند: یکی تنبیه محمّد علی خان و یکی رفاهیّت برادران و نوکرهای خود. 
چه بلوچستان Sle‏ بود که متعلّق بهیچیک از سلاطین مقتدر نبود الا 
بلوچهای قطاع الطریق که همیشه مال و GIST Ole‏ از مترذدین در عرصهٌ 
نهب و تلف بود. و مطابق پنج لک خرج شد تا ملک گرفته شد و محمّد 
علی خان متواری» و فراراً پناه بأمنای دولت ایران برده. بعد از دو سال 
فضلعلیخان با لشکری شایان بتفصیلی که گذشت ملک را متصرّف شد. مع 


۶۶ YA 


۶۸ عبرت ]153 


ناگاه پادشاه مرحوم بواسطه وزرای دول خارجه طرفین ماندن مرا در 
مبئی مصلحت دولت خود ندیده و slush‏ و اغوای ارباب غرض 
خواهشمند شدند که مرا هلک بنگاله در بندر کلکته منزل بدهند. و نیز 
لشکری بسرداری فضلعلیخان بطرف بلوچستان abe‏ با ابوالحسن خان 
فرستادند. و با این که فتح مفهل بغلبه و یورش تیپ و توپ محال است» 
مگر بفقدان alè‏ و آذوقه. و در dal‏ مفهل"" یکساله آذوقه از هر چیز 
موجود 9 زیست لشکر ایرانی مهحاصره مفهل بیش از یک ماه ممکن نبود 
و نیست. لیکن از سبب GL‏ نوکرهای مک بحرام در شبی که اردوی 
فضلعلیخان از فتح مأیوس و مصمّم کوچ مراجعت بود. عبدالرحیم خان و 
محمد قاسم خان و فتح الله خان که از نوکرهای معتبر بودند با چند سوار 
بکار دیگر بهمراهی میرزا ابوالحسن خان بعزم یورش و شبیخون بردن 
باردوی خصم از طرفی» و سالار Sole‏ و جمعی از تفنگچیان از سمت 
دیگر از قلعه بر آمده بودند. و نوکرهای غذار سردار خود را از بی‌راهه تا 
قریب طلوع فجر گردش می‌دهند و خارج از اردوی مذکور بقدر هفت 
هشت فرسنگ به هفهل فاصله صبح روشن شده بود. پس سردار را 
مستأصلانه برده بودند. روز دیگر وقت pas‏ در حالی که اسب سردار از 


پا افتاده بود و plu‏ نوکرها در عقب مانده بودند عبدالرحیم خان SE‏ 


عبرت افزا ۶۷ 


معشوق توئی Gale‏ دیدار توئی 
آشوب جهان فتنه بازار توتی 


خود پوسف مصری و خریدار توثی 


بالجمله چون از عهده وصف Go‏ برون WL‏ کس» رجوع مطلب مقصود 
9356 اولی است. چه بعد از روانگی سردار محمّد باقر خان بتمتا و تکلیف 
وگن ی DER‏ بطق مغل و مهت و عر او Gans‏ مرادن Bax‏ 
الیه» و حکم من که اگر ده لک خرج شود مضایقه نیست تا هفهل مفتوح 
شود و بعد از Sie‏ بجهة تقویت و VASE‏ در تسخیر ملک مذکور پرادر 
دیگرم سردار ابوالحسن خان را نیز با تدارک تمام مأمور کردم که بعد از 
تلاقی» بالاتفاق در فتح Jake‏ لوازم de‏ و جهد را مبذول دارند و بعد از 
ملحق شدن برادران چنانچه رسم اجانب اهل زمانست» جمعی نوکرها 
خود را ببرادر بزرگ ابوالحسن خان بستند و بعضی به dare‏ باقر خان 


پیوستند. و هرور GBI‏ برادرها را بنفاق مبدل ساختند. 


و پس از ورود من به بندر Que‏ این خبر متواتر شد. و من برادر خود 
محمد باقر خان را طلبیده ابوالحسن خان را سردار مستقل مقرّر کردم. و 
هرور Jake‏ و سایر قلعه‌جات بلوچستان مفتوح شد و تصوّر آسایش بخاطر 


غلبه کرد. 


.۶۴ ب‎ YF 


۶۶ عبرت افزا 
این حسن غیور بر می‌تابد عشق*۲ 
موسی و Las‏ و طور 9 slaw‏ خود است 
یجان adi‏ 
میدانم بیداری است b‏ که خواب 
یا با کیم این Wow‏ هست و جواب 
همانا اين یاوه‌سرائیها و هرزه‌درآئیها نتیجه جنون يا نتایج فنون ذوفنون 
است. de‏ گوشم lhe‏ فرمود تا بشنوم و چشمم بخشید تا ببینم. هیهات 


هیهات لیس کمثله شین و هو الشمیح البصیر. صامت محض را بنطق Ag‏ 


So‏ پر گوهر اسرار دارم 
و لیکن بر زبان مسمار دارم 
با آن همه نزدیکی و این جمله دوری 


من کجا 9 هوس لاله بدستار زدن 
میدانم مطلب de‏ بود و LS‏ ماند و چرا ماند. 


ای دوست چراغ چشم بیدار توئی 


.۶۲ YO 


عبرت افزا ۶۵ 
تن در ره تو مشت غباریست رفیق 
زنهار باین غبار آلوده مگرد 
و ظاهر است که GS‏ نور محض و ظلمت dase‏ است. اگرچه نور منقلب 
بظلمت و ظلمت منقلب بنور Tul‏ می‌شود. و خلق مابین نور و ظلمت 
برزخی است که lo‏ نه متصف بظلمت و نه نور است و الله نور 
السّموات و الارض Le‏ الخالق که حافظ محفوظ است و ممکنات بل هم 
ما فات مضی و ما سیآتیک o2‏ 
بی ره نروم تام نگویند بره آی 
از ره بروم تام نگویند j‏ ره برد 
کان الله و ما کان معه e‏ 
خدا گواه است که هر جا که هست با اویم. 
نی نی ble‏ این نغمه gigg‏ نسرودم 
yb‏ آثینه حسن دلارای خود است 


یکدیده محو در ماشای خود است 


۶۴ عبرت افزا 
گهی با خاک همخانه گهی با باد هم‌پیشه 
گهی با چرخ همراه و گهی با باد هم بردن 
گردد چه خراب تن چه غم جان باشد 
ویران چه شود حباب Gls‏ باشد 

داد و ستد عشق زیانش سود است 


گر جان برود چه باک جانان باشد 


و از عطایای موروثی «UT‏ و اجداد SIS‏ آقرب CJ]‏ من Le‏ الورید و نحن 
آقرب إليه منكم» معلومات درویشانه را بخطاب يا ایّتها giil‏ املطمئنّة 
آسایش اعلائی بخشید. لااله الا الله فرد و ojus‏ است خالقی که افراد 
ممکنات را که در اثبات متصف بوجود و عدم و در نفی نه موجود و نه 
معدومند بين الطریقین خالق متضاد؟۲ و حاکم طرفین است. لا حول و لا 
NI 338‏ بالله العلن العظیم. موجود را اتصاف عدوم de‏ مجال که عدم را 


اتصاف بوجود محال است. 


خوش CUS‏ در بیابان مرد دهل دریده 
عارف خدا ندارد او را نیافریده 
در دهر مستعار آلوده مگرد 


هر گز بدی و بهار آلوده مگرد 


.۶۲ VF 


عبرت افزا ۶۳ 


پس از یک ماه توف و انجام دادن امور جماعت سکنه بهوج تعارفات 
رسمی موافق شأن ملوکانه ایشان و درویشی من بعمل corel‏ بطرف انجار 
حرکت مودم. و بعد از ell‏ کار جماعت آن ساحت بسمت هالار و 


کاتباوار حرکت 8396 


و phous‏ سنه ۱۲۶۱ را در جام‌نگر برسوم تعزیهداری جناب ابا عبدالله (ص) 
پرداخته و مطابق یک سال در ملک کاتیاوار و هالار و اضلاع آن مختصراً 
بسرکشی از جماعت آن صفحات 0996 و از بندر سورت بطرف دمن «ls‏ 
و محرّم سنه ۱۲۶۲ بعد از Lal‏ لوازم تعزیه داری در اواخر شهر صفر سال 
مذکور بعزیمت CS > ing‏ و بعد از ورود به بندر معموره مذکور حمد 
خدای متعال و نعت اجداد بزرگوار از آدم LUI‏ خاتم انبیاء و آل او از 
ماضی"' تا حال را بجا آوردم. 

و الحمد الله تعالی حمداً Gaul Gl ls‏ که این درویش امکان نژاد 
منسوب متصل ره شجره dab‏ مشهوره مشهوده و dii‏ مستوره ظاهره 
را درین po‏ خراب‌آباد از خلوتخانه عدم بتجليّات وقایع مضمنه Gb‏ ازمنه 
ماضيهٌ مرقومة الصّدر نورانیاً و ظلمانيّة» در WIS‏ و فرجها در حالاتی که 
نه مجبور بودم و نه مختار و نه هست و نه نیست. job‏ واحد و عین 


واحده تشریف Ogle‏ ظهور عنایت فرمود. ثم الحمد له على کل حال. 


۳ ب ۶۱. 


۶۲ عبرت افزا 


کرده و کمر خدمت بسته بودند. و تفصیل احوال را من نوشتند و من 
بجهة خوانین خدمتگذار خلعت و انعام و مواجب مقرّر کردم و بقدر لازم 
وقت باستعداد برادر Geo‏ اليه افزودم. و دو گماشته از کار OLS‏ مریدان 
معيْن مودم؛ یکی در بندر کراچی و یک نفر نزد سردار محمد باقر خان. 
و حکم دادم که اگر ده لک هم خرج بشود مضایقه نکنند و حتماً مفهل 
را تسخیر غایند. 


و در روز پنجشنبه بیست و ششم شهر رمضان البارک سنه ۱۲۶۰ از کراچی 
oly‏ دریا جهة سرکشی جماعت مریدین متوطنین ملک کهچ و بهوج CS,»‏ 
کردم. اگرچه اوّل سواری من بدریا بود و طوفانی نیز عارض شد ولی 
بسلامت وارد Gilde‏ شدیم. سرکار مهاراج راو دیسل جی» مالک مملکت؛ 
که الحق در عین جوانی از JUS‏ عقل و فتوّت و مردمیّت که مفطور 
داشت در بندر مدائی آمده ملاقات را اتفاق دادند. و ضمناً تکلیف ۲۲ رفتن 
مرا در بهوج که داراللک ایشان است gé‏ من هم اجابت دعوت موده 
بعد از پرسش و دیدن جماعت بلوکات بین راه بطرف بهوج عنان‌تاب» و 
از طرف مهاراج نیز لوازم اعزاز و احترام را در رسومات استقبال 0286 و 


عبرت افزا ۶۱ 


میکنند هرگاه یکی از برادرهای شما dolo‏ من قلعه هفهل را باو می‌سپارم 
و خود کمر بسته خدمت می‌کنم. 

من هم تصوّر کردم که فهل اگرچه در حقیقت dope‏ ایران است لکن 
همیشه تصرّف محراب خان بلوچ پدر محمد علی خان بوده. و بعد از او 
gles‏ بپسرش گرفته است و او هم گاهی خدمت ph‏ نمی‌کند. اگر چه 
در زمانی که من در کرمان بودم سردار ابوالحسن خان برادر خود را بجهة 
تسخیر آن ملک مأمور کرده بودم. So‏ چنانچه ایماتی رفته آمنای دولت 
مجال ندادند. و او را قبل از احاطه و تسخیر طلبیدم. حال با وجود SÈ‏ 
محمّد علی خان و اطلاع گورنر صاحب اگر بفرستم و ملک را بگیرم ضرری 


ندارد بلکه یحتمل اسباب التيام مابین بشود. 


پس در ماه ربیع الاوّل سنه ۱۲۶۰ سردار محمّد باقر خان برادر خود را با 
تدارک ام روانه نهودم. و بعد از ورود محمّد باقر خان به محوّطه مفهل 
و ملاقات با sare‏ علی خان و ظاهر شدن مخالفت مشارالیه باظهار GUE‏ 
این که اول خوانین مخالفین مرا با قلعه‌جات آنها گرفته بسپارند. بعد من 


Jake Y asd‏ را بشما تسلیم می‌فایم. 


ازین سبب از مفهل مراجعت و سالار ملوک و ro‏ احمد خان متابعت 


اختیار کرده. مير احمد خان قلعه پیپ را که مسکن او بود تخلیه 9 تسلیم 


.۵٩ ب‎ V 


.۶ عبرت افزا 


و بعد از چندی که بلوچان اطمینان Mal‏ بالتمام بسلام شتافتندء lg‏ 
جواب گفتند که سرکار قبول نکرد که عوض مال منهوبه شما را بدهد. و 
گفته است که چرا خودشان محافظت نکردند. من گفتم که برادر من 
سردار محمّد باقر خان را با 445 سوار من بخواهش شما همراه شما بجنگ 
شیر محمّد خان آمده بود» و بعضی از نوکرهای من بحکم شما در لنگر 
تهته بحفظ طرق مشغول بودند» و من خود با بیست نفر پیشخدمت و 
alae‏ خلوت در جرگه بودیم که بیخبر این مقذمه اتفاق افتاد. من چگونه 
جواب چهار هزار کس را می‌دادم؟ جوابی که مقرون بقانون باشد ندادند. 
من هم ناچار سکوت مودم و در ثانی در تدارک فراهم آوردن اوضاع خود 


و نوکر خود بودم. 


در این بین فقیر adore‏ نام Glade‏ نایب محمّد علی خان gal‏ وارد و 
نوشته‌جات چند جهة سر چارلیس نپیر صاحب گورنر و من از طرف dace‏ 
علی خان آورد. مضمون این 4$ ملک سندهه و بلوچستان بتصرّف سرکار 
انگریز بهادر است. من هم خود را و ملک خود را از سرکار و وابسته به 
سرکار می‌دانم. مگر ازین سبب دین محمّد خان و jus‏ احمد خان و سالار 


ملوک و سایر خوانین بلوچیّه اکثری در نفاق با من Y‏ اتفاق کرده مخالفت 


عبرت افزا ۵۹ 


من در CSE‏ پورش بسر افتاد و به پشت بر روی من غلطید. و چهار 
دندان من شکست و من مدهوش بودم. Arid) diis‏ مرا برداشته از آن۶۸ 
مهلکه بیرون برده بودند. 

در آن غارت مطابق بیست و سه لک از صندوقخانه من و از آدمهای من 
بیغما رفت و همین قدرها از مریدان هر ملک و سکنه جرگه غارت نمودند. 
و چون uo‏ شیر محمد خان شکست خورده فرار کرده بود شیر محمد 
خان هم جرگه را هستحفظین و تفنگچیان معتمد خود سپرده و خود با 
اسباب و اموال منهوبه رفته بود من هم شب آن روز را وارد چهاونی شدم. 
و چند روز تدارک ترتیب سامان دادم تا جنرال صاحب مراجعت 996 و 
من برادرزاده خود محمّد جعفر خان را با میرزا احمد و چند نفر نوکر 
فرستادم بجرگه تا AUi‏ جماعت و زخمی‌ها را بیاورند و آنها رفتند و جرگه 
را از تصرّف بلوچان انتزاع نموده» جماعت و زخمی‌ها را آوردند بچهاونی 


حیدرآباده و معالجه مشغول شدند. 
و جنرل صاحب سیاهه اموال غارت شده مرا خواستند که از بلوچان مطالبه 
نمایند. So‏ مصلحت چنان دیدند که آنچه از ما غارت شده به بلوچان 


TH‏ تا آنها رام و ملک آرام شود. و در عوض از سرکار کمپنی ها بدهند 


۶۸ ب ۵۶. 


۵۸ عبرت افزا 
و با تیپ و توپ بعزم مقابله با لشکر انگریز حرکت» و جنرال صاحب نیز 


مصمم شد محمد باقر خان برادر مرا نیز با خود برد. 


و چون بخواهش صاحب موصوف۶ حفاظت از جرگه تا کراچی بدل آساتی 
و آرامش رعیّت و سکنه و امنیّت طرق محوّل بنوکرهای من بود» و من 
آنها را در SW‏ تهته و کراچی 9 مابین مقرّر کرده بودم» لهذا خود با بيست 
سوار در جرگه منزل داشتم و قرب هزار نفر مرد و زن از جماعت مریدان 
هر ملک در جرگه بودند 9 من مشغول کار آنها بودم. و در جرگه yuo‏ شیر 
محمد خان جمیع بلوچان سندهه 9 توابع مدد و متابعت او حرکت کردند 
Gale gh ude‏ هدند و بعضی iu‏ 

بالجمله شیر محمّد خان نوملی با چهار هزار کس و محمّد خان خشک با 
دو هزار کس در یک شب شیر محمّد خان بجرگه بر سر ما شبیخون آورد 
و محمّد خان در SW‏ تهته بر سر آدمهای من ريخته"* و در آنجا ده نفر 
آدمهای من کشته گشتند» و در جرگه هفت نفر از آدمهای من و هفتاد 
نفر از مریدهای من کشته و زخمی شدند. و من با چند سوار GUS‏ 


ارخالق سوار شده. چندان که بهوش بودم در جنگ کوشش کردم تا اسب 


۶ ب ۵۵. 


۷ «ریخته» بعداً روی خط اضافه شده است. 


عبرت افزا ay‏ 


آخرالذواء جواب داد که فردا شمشیر تالپور را خواهی دید گفتم پس حال 
که چنین است موافق قانون BU‏ نیست که من و نوکرهای من مدد نکنیم 
لکن چون لباس نوکرها ملبوس ایرانی است شاید بلوچهای لشکر شما 
نشناسند و GUS‏ واقع شود. پس Jum‏ دست لباس سندی بدهید که 
نوکرهای من بپوشند و با شما بجنگ بیایند قبول نکرد و CUS‏ شما مهمان 
من هستید هرگز Que‏ تکلیفی را رضا می‌دهم پس من برخاسته؟* 
مراجعت کردم.۶۵ و چون قرار داده بودند که شبانه بیخبر در چهاونی 
شبیخون بزنند» و اطرام صاحب و کسانی که در چهاونی بودند قتل AUS‏ 
من محض رضای الهی شبانه فرستادم و او را gXbl‏ دادم. و شب چهاونی 


را تخلیه oag‏ بجهازات سوار شدند و سلامت ماندند. 


پس روز دیگر که اردوی آنها بجهة مقابله با افواج انگریزی حرکت کردند 
من هم از حیدرآباد روانه جرگه شدم بعد از شکست و گرفتاری میرهای 
سند و Ghai‏ نمودن حیدرآباد و شورش خوانین بلوچّه و فساد مير شیر 
محمد خان چون صاحبان انگریز مرا خیرخواه خلق الله میدانستند و 
هناسبت مسلمانی از من خواهش کردند که چند نفر آدمان بدلالت مير 
شیر محمد خان و ply‏ خوانین بلوچیّه بفرستم که بی able‏ اطمینان 


حاصل مایند. من هم بخواهش ایشان عمل So pogi‏ نصایحم ببعضی 


۴ در متن: برخواسته. 
۵ ب ۵۴. 


۵۶ عبرت افزا 


ملک نصیرخان کلاتی است گشته. و از آنجا سواری بجهة اطلاع a‏ 
نصیرخان فرستادم او هم نایب محمد حسن و اکابر ملک خود را باستقبال 
فرستاد و ما را با احترام eU‏ وارد کردند و رسم ضیافت را کماکان بجا 
آوردند. و از آنجا از راه slo‏ روانه سند شدیم. و مرحوم مير نصیر خان 
لوازم اعزاز و اکرام را بجا آورد و در جنب قلعه خود خانهای چند که 
کفایت من و نوکرهای مرا بکند منز old‏ و بعد از ضیافتها روزی صد 


روپیه جهة مخارج آدمهای من مقزّر کرد. 


و در آن اوقات جنرال سر چارلیس نپیر صاحب و اطرام صاحب در سند 
بودند. و مقصودشان این بود که میر نصیر خان کراچی را واگذارد بآنها و 
میر صاحب موصوف"” کین فمی‌کرد. و میر علی مراد خان خیرپوری با 
جنرال موصوف موافقت موده و رفته رفته abl‏ طولانی شد. من از رهگذر 
خیرخواهی اصرار بسیار هیرها مودم که مصلحت شما این است که کراچی 
را واگذارید و آسوده شوید که علاوه از آنچه مداخل سالیانة کراچی است 
از دولت انگریز بشما عاید خواهد شد. مگر قبول نکردند تا آنکه لشکر 
خود را جمع موده و سراپرده‌ای خارج حیدرآباد زدند من هم سوار شده 
رفتم در اردوی میر موصوف و V3‏ آنچه لوازم نصیحت و خیرخواهی بود 


در ممانعت از جنگ 9 واگذاردن کراچی بجا آوردم مفید GAS‏ 


عبرت افزا ۵۵ 


شد و بجنرل نات صاحب و میجر Quill)‏ گفتم من بقندهار مراجعت 
می‌کنم. هر چند مبالغه کردند قبول نکردم. 

پس روز دیگر آنها بطرف LIS‏ حرکت و من بقندهار مراجعت 256 و 
در خانه مهردل خان که در وسط خانه افغانها است منزل کردم. و الحمد 
حافظ حقیقی را که چندان محبّت مرا در دل شاهزاده و سردارها جا داد 
که شب و روز ساعتی آرامم می‌دادند. چون اوضاع Wil‏ را ورای وضع 
ملک‌داری ديدم مصلحت در سکونت خود ندیدم و چون شاهزاده و سایر 
از روی محبّت مانع از حرکتم بودند. لهذا سردار ابوالحسن برادر خود را 
در قندهار گذاشتم. و ملاحظهٌ پاس رعایای فقیر کاغذی بکهن دل خان 
نوشتم که بزودی روانه قندهار شود تا رعیّت آسوده گردد و خود حرکت 
مودم صفدرجنگ !۶ اظهار کرد که صالو خان اچک‌زائی EL‏ است و سر 
راه را دارد دو روز Lab‏ کن تا تدارک سوار نموده مدد همراه نمایم. قبول 
نکردم و روانه شده. 

اگرچه مشارالیه با سه هزار کس سر راه و گدارها"* را بسته بود. ON‏ بی 
دغدغه رفتم و هجرد ملاقات لوازم آدمیّت را بجا آورد. و ما را بخانة خود 


برد و دو روز ضیافت 294 و روز سیم روانه شدم تا وارد شالکوت که 


۶۱ ب ۵۲. 


۶۲ ب: کدارها. 


oF‏ عبرت افزا 


مودند. و دروازها خاکریز شد و راهها از 339 مترذدین مسدود ماند. و 
مکرّر جنگها واقع شد و من در همه جنگها بودم و بقدر امکان معاونت 
gle‏ الله را مواظبت می‌مودم. چون تفصیلش در دفاتر انگریزیّه ثبت 


است همین قدر اجمالاً اکتفا رفت. 


ولی از فضل Gall‏ مریدهای ما از طرف پیشاور و LS‏ و بلخ و بخارا و 
بدخشان و سند با وجود سد طرق bly‏ بقندهار رسیدند. چون Ce‏ 
محاصره ممتد شد روزی شاهزاده صفدرجنگ و محمّد عمر خان سردار با 
سایر سرداران و خوانین GEES GEL‏ ممهور من نوشتند بایمان Sho‏ که 
اگر بیرون آمدی و ها ملحق Gad‏ فبها الطلوب و الا هر وقت دست 


elo‏ اول تو و کسان تو را قتل می‌کنیم. بعد. انگریزان را. 


بالجمله بعد که خبر کشته شدن شاه شجاع رسید و صاحبان انگریز مصمّم 
تخلیه نمودن قندهار شدند. و قورخانه زیادی خود را آتش دادند و 
شاهزاده صفدرجنگ را طلبیده بحکومت نشاندند و از شهر بیرون آمدند. 
من هم باتفاق ۶ صاحبان کوچ کردم. و چند روز بجهة Xo‏ و بست کار 
صفدرجنگ در بیرون شهر ماندند. تا روزی کریم خان پیشخدمت شاهزاده 
آمده مذکور ساخت که: «سردارها افسوس می‌خورند که آقاخان رفت اگر 


مانده بود سزای او را می‌دادیم». این CAAS‏ موجب فسخ عزیمت من 


عبرت افزا oY‏ 
آزچه ۵۸ شایستةه او و شایان من بود از تعارفات رسمی بعمل آمد. 9 
عبدالقادر خان منسوب خود را با چند سوار همراه موده ما روانه و او 


پس منزل هنزل آمدیم تا به گرشک. و از آنجا سواری جهة gdb!‏ شاهزاده 
محمد تیمور حاکم» و میجر رالنسن صاحب کلکتر قندهار فرستادیم. و در 
چهار فرسنگی قندهار از خوانین و اکابر جمعی OS‏ استقبال نمودند و 
Sj‏ در روز هفدهم شهر ذی قعدة الحرام ۱۲۵۷ وارد قندهار و بخانه‌ای 


که dys‏ نزول ما uxo‏ شده بود odlo‏ و کلانتر را مهماندار ما کردند. 


و بعد از سه روز خرج مهمانی ما را خشکه از قرار روزی صد )4439 مقرّر 
کردند. و پس از دید و بازدیدها شرح احوال ما را شاهزاده و رالنسن 
Golo‏ خود نوشته و من هم القاء WS‏ نوشتم بلارد مکلاتن صاحب و 
شاه شجاع و جواب در JLS‏ مهربانی رسید. و مقرّر شد که معاونت آنها 
هرات را گرفته. ساکن شوم. So‏ تقدیر مخالف تدبیر آمد و حکایت بلوای 
LE‏ متواتر شد و خلل فاحش در احوال صاحبان انگریز ظاهر شد. و رفته 
رفته قضبّه بلوا در قندهار pid‏ و خوانین و سردارهای** قندهار GEL‏ 


شدند. و ملک برهم خورد و افاغنه شهری بی اعتبار و اکثری را اخراج Jb‏ 


Fas OA 
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1381 عبرت‎ OY 
و فرسنگ بفرسنگ با‎ Ung شدیم میل‎ slow علی الصبّاح که از یک منزلی‎ 
بار میوه‌جات و مأکولات متعارفانه چنانکه زیبای میزبانی او بود می‌رسید.‎ 
خود عالی و خروارها مپوه‌جات‎ doy تا به چهار فرسنگی در آنجا مکانی‎ 
شدیم و من در‎ odlo انبار. پس‎ Ope و هندوانه و‎ LS از قبیل خربزه و‎ 
پشمینه خودرنگ در بر و نیم‌تاج درویشی‎ die (Solu JLS آن روز در‎ 
با رشته بر سر در مکان معین قرار گرفتم و نوکرها در اطراف مکان موده‎ 

آسودند. 

یکساعت فاصله شاه پسند خان با اولاد و احفاد و اجانب و اقارب با 
food‏ که ممکن او بود وارد و بآدابهای گزیده و احترامهای پسندیده 
ملاقات» و بعد از صرف شیرینی و میوه و چای slow‏ و تفرج OUS‏ تا دامنه 
حصار استوار خدا آفرین لاش رسیدیم. خواستیم پیاده شویم مانع آمد و 
تکلیف رفتن GIL‏ قلعه و منزل کردن BLY‏ خود را نمود. پس جمیعاً رفتیم 
بالای ارگ پیاده شدیم. و ظهور این حکایت موجب بروز JLS‏ محبّت و 
موذت او شد. چه کامران شاه را که ولی‌نعمت او بود با چهار نفر eal‏ راه 
نداد» و فرزند خود را بدستور. پس این مرحله تقلیب مقلب القلوب است. 
بعد از دوازده روز که بعنف ما را نگاه داشت و از وظایف ضیافت 42385 


نامرعی نگذاشت Ld)‏ بحرکت ما داد و خود تا جوین مشایعت 6386 


FAG ay 


عبرت افزا à‏ 


مجادله کشیده است. و اگر شما بیائید در قاين Guage‏ بهانه مرا پیش 


پادشاه بدنام و ام می‌کند. 


من ناچار عذر او را پسندیدم و oly‏ را گردانیدم و بطرف سربيشه حرکت 
کردم. و در آنجا dae‏ امیر اسدالله خان خواه مخواه ما را پازده روز نگاه 
داشت و از لوازم ضیافت و حرمت بهیچوجه فرو نگذاشت. من هم 
چنانچه بایست توقیر او و پسر او را منظور و از آنجا حرکت سمت قندهار 
را که از هر طرف مریدهای هر مملکت من نزدیکتر باشند مصمم و روانه 


منزل Jy‏ در JUS‏ آسودگی رفتم تا به لاش و جوین که اول خاک 
افغانستان است نزدیک و از دو منزلی سواری dae‏ اطْلاع نزد شاه پسند 
خان که مالک ملک بود فرستادم. و در یک منزلی جواب از طرف او رسید 
و تأکید زیاد در قبول خواهش او که توقثف کنم در slag‏ فرسنگی تا در 
آنجا ملاقات بشود و روانه شویم. اگرچه از این کیفیّت اکثر از همراهان 
بخیالهای دور و jb»‏ افتادند. و در حقیقت جا هم داشت چه بسی 
احتمالها در نتیجه آن متصوّر می‌شد و GU‏ من مستظهر Sgt‏ و وکیل 
خود بودم و بی دغدغه در تسلیم بحکم LAB‏ و قدر می‌آسودم فکفی AUL‏ 


وکیلاً و کفی UL‏ شهیدا. 


.۴۷ ب‎ OF 


as‏ عبرت افزا 


و روز دیگر از آنجا حرکت موده قريب بلوت منزل ساخته. شب اکثر از 
همراهان بیخبر برگشتند و صبح بامید Gall‏ سوار شده بلوت زدیم. و 
اسمعیل خان طبسی با چند سوار بلد جلو و بجهة بی‌آبی لوت بتعجیل 
روان شدیم. مع هذا چندان صدمه تشنگی باسب و آدم وارد آمد که بعضی 
حبوانات از تاتو و باز و تولة شکاری سقط شدند. تا عصر که از لوت 
گذشتیم و راویه‌های** آب که از نای بندان جلو ما فرستاده بودند رسید. 
اشهد بالله آب Glo‏ بود که موجب حیات مردمان و Glad‏ شد و الحمد 
خداوند را که COSI eal‏ ندید. چه نادر شاه را خوانین طبس ازین راه بردند 
و دو ثلث لشکری او چه غرق شدند و چه از تشنگی هلاک شدند. و 


الحمدالله سام رفتیم و مغرب وارد نای بندان شدیم. 


چون آب و هوای بسیار خوب داشت دو سه روزی توقف نودیم. و از 
آنجا حرکت بطرف قاین را مصمّم شده میرزا هادی خان را فرستادیم نزد 
امير اسدالله خان بجهة اطلاع او و خود منزل هنزل بفراغت می‌رفتم. تا 
یک منزلی قاین میرزا هادی خان مراجعت و عذر امیر را باینطریق 
خواست که می‌گوید آصف الدوله با من دشمن و سرخرابی مرا دارد 


Fro ۵۵ 


عبرت افزا ۴۹ 


نازل باشد. جهة من است. و من لامحاله مراجعت می‌کنم هر یک dae‏ 
دارید با من بیائید و هر کس ble‏ نباشد و از جان خود بترسد بهر کجا 
می‌خواهد برود. پس من مراجعت نودم و Soe‏ با من موافقت کردند. 
مگر برادرم میرزا ابوالحسن خان و چند نفری که اعتماد lib‏ داشتم رفتند. 
گفتم بخدا سپرده باشند. و بنوکرها گفتم اینها ده روز دیگر بعضی زخمی 
و گرفتار و بعضی با ابوالحسن خان خجل و شرمسار مراجعت؟* خواهند 


کرد. 


بعد از ورود بکوبنان یک شب توقف و روز Soo‏ بخواهش علیرضا خان 
حرکت و در باغ محدثی میرزا شفیع خان والد مشارالیه که قریب بقلعه 
راور است نزول مودیم و چند روزی در آنجا متوققف و بکمال فراغت 
آسودیم و علیرضا خان از لوازم خدمتگذاری دقیقه نامرعی نگذاشت و از 
امورات ASL!‏ روز دهم میرزا ابوالحسن خان با چهار نفر از همراهان 
وارد شدند و مابقی زخمی و گرفتار سپاه پادشاهی شده بودند. 

بالجمله چون عزیمت خراسان در ممکن خاطر متمکن بود در چند Lali)‏ 
که در راور ماندم علیرضاخان را pido wlas‏ آسوده خاطر 8256 و 
نوکرها را از قصد خود مخبر و در همراهی با من و مراجعت باوطان مختار 


کردم. 


FOU OF 
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چون امیر توپخانه ? باستعداد ام از دارالخلافه جهة مدد فضلعلیخان 
حرکت و بیزد رسیده» و علیرضا خان هم مثل plu‏ خوانین متوحش بود 
لهذا سه هزار تفنگچی که جهة محافظت راور معیّن کرده بود فرستاد 
بکوبنان و بنوکرهای من ملحق شدند. و نوشت من که تا ده روز So»‏ ده 
هزار تفنگچی موجود و چنین و چنان خدمت می‌کنم. و بر سبیل استمرار 
همه روزه چهار صد و پانصد تفنگچی او Glog‏ و بنوکرهای من ملحق 


میرزا ابوالحسن خان و بعضی از نوکرهای معتبر من بخیالات واهی متوهُم 
Tous‏ مکزر وامود نمودند که علیرضا خان b‏ خدعه و غدر می‌خواست 
دست انداز بشما بکند و در نزد امنای دولت dling‏ آسایش و اعتبار او 
بشود. و چندان از این مقوله اظهار کردند که من ناچار حکم بکوچیدن 


دادم و تفنگچیان علیرضا خان را بحال خود گذاشته روانه شدیم. 

و روز دیگر pae‏ دامنه گداری که متصل به خاک یزد بود رسیدیم که OSG‏ 
به تاخت و فریاد OLS‏ ملا حسین وکیل علیرضا خان رسید و گریبان خود 
را درید و گفت: به چه سبب حرکت کردید؟ من پیش نفس خود شرمنده 


شدم و به برادرها و جمیع نوکرها گفتم اگر بلای گرفتاری b‏ کشته شدن 


oy‏ ت: بخانه 


۳ ب از این‌جا به بعد آغاز می‌شود. 
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پس آنها رفتند مکان خود. و دو روز بعد سر ساعت میرزا ابوالحسن خان 
مکمّل و جلو اسب بدستش آمد نزد من گفتم ابوالحسن خان گویا سر 
وعده آمده‌ای. پس بعلی بیک تفنگدار گفتم برو از این تل بالا ببین کسی 
می‌آید. رفت قدری بالاتر و CAS‏ دو سوار بنظر می‌آید. پس چند دقیقه 
فاصله رسیدند و نوشتجات را دادند و من حکم کردم بنه بار و اسبها را 
pole‏ کردند و سوار شدیم. 

اگرچه خوانین کرمان و plu‏ بالاتفاق نوشته بودند که ما همگی یکدل 
paS‏ بخدمت بسته‌ایم و هرچه زودتر 4lJ|‏ مراجعت WS‏ که ما خود 
اردوی فضلعلیخان و علی خان را بهم می‌زنیم. So‏ من اعتماد نکردم و 
در دل خود Lab‏ رفتن خراسان را مصمّم شده باحدی ظاهر PISS‏ 


و از تنگ شمیل که سوار شدیم هفت روزه بزرند رسیدیم. و در آنجا چند 
روزی توقف موده رفع خستگی اسبها شده بطرف راور حرکت کردیم. و 
چند سوار بجهة اطلاع علیرضا خان راوری فرستادم که وحشت ASS‏ 
مشارالیه ملا حسین نام وکیل خود را مصحوب آدمهای من فرستاده در 
خواست 09,5 بود که در کوبنان منزل بکنم. من حسب التمنای او بکوبنان 


نزول 8254 


۴۶ عبرت افزا 


آورد. و چند روزی که آبشخور در آن USS‏ بود بر سبیل استمرار درویش 


مذکور سبورسات h‏ می‌رسانید. 


روز ee‏ بعد از ظهر برادرهای من و دو نفر از نوکرهای معتبر آمدند من 
پرسیدم مطلبی دارید؟ میرزا ابوالحسن خان پیشتر آمده گفت: مقصود ما 
Sos‏ این است که b‏ حکم بدهید تنگ را بشکنیم و بیرون برویم. b‏ 
مرخص کن باین کوهسار متفرق شده هر کس بطرفی برود. من جواب 
es‏ کاک aas‏ نگ زا بکد ی کوت cd wiles‏ واک 
بگویم در کوهسار متفزق شوند همه هلاک خواهند شد. صبر کنید از 


جانب خدا فرج خواهد شد. 


ابوالحسن GLE‏ گفت: دیگر فرج بجهة ما از این LE‏ محال است و هرگز 
نخواهد شد. من بشوخی گفتم: اگر فرجی بشود. چه خواهی Fold‏ گفت: 
صد هزار تومان می‌دهم. گفتم: غلط گفتی. از کجا می‌دهی؟ گفت: مقابل 
روی تو بلشکری که پنجاه هزار باشد خود را می‌زنم. گفتم: این هم غلط 
است. کشته خواهی شد. گفت: اقرار می‌کنم که پیغمبری!. گفتم: این هم 
غلط است. پیغمبر de‏ ما بود لکن من دیشب در خواب ديدم که پس فردا 
یک ساعت و نیم بغروب مانده دو سوار از این طرف خواهند آمد با 


نوشتجات چند و همان ساعت که آنها رسیدند ما سوار خواهیم شد. 
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باینطورها زد و خورد بکنم. پس عزم خود را جزم کردم که از تنگ شمیل 
روانه بندر عبّاس شوم از آنجا بجهاز سوار شده dlg‏ هندوستان L‏ 
عربستان بشوم. 

پس wl‏ عزیمت روز دیگر داخل تنگ شمیل شدیم و لشکر خصم این 
طرف تنگ sil‏ و فاصله تنگ did!‏ شش فرسنگ بود غرض آمدیم تا قریب 
بانتهای تنگ سوارهاتی که در جلو بودند بر گشته گفتند تفنگچی بسیار 
dino‏ تنگ را از دو طرف بسته‌اند و عبور نمی‌دهند. خود تاختم جلو 
معلوم شد که چند مذت است این تفنگچی‌ها با تدارک تمام در اینجا 
ساخلو ۵ هستند بجهة محافظت ملک میناب و بندر عباس پس بدلالت و 
نوید انعام هر چه سعی کردیم راه ندادند. ناچار برگشتیم و در وسط تنگ 
کنار آبی ooly‏ شدیم. سپورسات هم Sel‏ نداشتیم و در آن کوهسار هم 
jou‏ کوه در کوه دیگر Goll‏ متصوّر نبود. گفتم الحکم لله الواحد القهار. 


نیم ساعت هم بغروب باقی بود در این بین از تفضلات الهی شخصی 
درویش نوری نام پیدا شد و GAS‏ هر چه ضرورت است مشخص کنید تا 
من بیاورم. پس میرزا احمد سیاهه سیورسات را باو داد و رفت و بفاصله 


دو ساعت مراجعت مود و بقدر ضرورت بار کرده با چند سر گوسفند 


۵۱ ت: ثاخلو. 


۴۴ عبرت افزا 


Ml‏ بطریق جنگ و گریز حرکت مذبوحی کردیم تا عصر به تل بلندی 
رسیدیم که در آنجا میرزا ابوالحسن خان و سایر سواران قرار گرفته بودند. 
و از آنجا اسب خود را عوض نمودم و روانه شدیم. و از نوادر اتفاقات در 
بین جنگ و گریز دو EMI‏ که دستهای آنها را بطناب بهم بسته بودند مقابل 
آمدند و دستهای اسب محمّد رحیم بطناب بند شد. و نجفقلی بیک تاخته 
پیاده شد و Glib‏ را بریده و سوار شد که در این بین گلوله به Bo‏ باروت 
کیسه pS‏ او خورد و رختهای او آتش گرفت و بدنش سوخت. و مجموع 


بدن آن بیچاره مجروح شد و از اسب نیفتاد و blu‏ ماند. 


بالجمله بوقت غروب dia‏ تنگی رسیدیم و SU‏ خصم نتوانست تعاقب 
کند. ahold‏ یک فرسنگ ماندند ما هم در آنجا پیاده شده ماز خواندیم 
و غذا صرف شد و اسبها جو خوردند و سوار شدیم. چون شب بود و ابر 
و بارش و دژه‌های سخت در راه بود از این سبب جمیعت ما از یک دیگر 
جدا ماندند و نصف از راهی و 483 از راهی روانه شدند. و روز دیگر 
بوقت نهار در دامنهٌ ald‏ بلندی بهم ملحق شدیم. و منزل هنزل ما در جلو 
و آنها* از تعاقب می‌آمدند. من با خود تصور کردم مال حال dy‏ دیدم 


باینطریقها عمر ضایع کردن حاصلی ندارد. بر فرض این 4$ ده سال 


عبرت افزا ۳۳ 


تفنگچی او بجهة حفظ جان مدد بیاورد. 


چهارده روز فاصله لشکر خصم وارد a‏ على الصباح حکم دادم بنه و 
بار روانه شود و خود با سوار بعزم مقابله با خصم حرکت کردیم. چون 
جنگل بود و میدان جنگ نبود خوانین گفتند که باید عقب بنه بآرامی 
رفت. اینها هم می‌آیند هر جا 4$ میدان CSU‏ و تاز بنظر آمد بر می‌گردیم 
و جنگ می‌کنیم. من هم بقول ll‏ عمل 0996 بقدر نیم فرسنگ از قلعه 
دور شدیم. از حرکت ما خصم جری شده سرعت در تعاقب موده بقدر 
تیررس نزدیک شدند. من برگشتم و تفنگی بطرف آنها انداختم و حکم 
دادم که بر گردید و بزنید. که بیکدفعه سوار ما و میرزا ابوالحسن خان 
دست از جلو بر داشتند و فرار کردند. اسبهای یدک مرا هم بردند. از Lad‏ 
اسب سواری من هم گلوله خورد و با من زیاده از هفت کس BL‏ غاند: 
محمد جعفر خان برادرزاده و میرزا هادی خان خراسانی و محمد رحیم 
مهردار و میرزا احمد و حسین پیشخدمت و نجفعلی بیک و ملک محمد 
بیک. پیدا است که هفت تن با بیست و چهار هزار پیاده و سوار dz‏ 
می‌کند. So‏ حفظ الهی. و حال این که گلوله توپ و تفنگ Jis‏ باران 


می‌بارید و از چپ و راست چهار ele‏ سپاه خصم در gle‏ ما بودند. 


۴۲ عبرت افزا 


برعکس شد Hb‏ رفت و بم را گرفت و نشست تا ببینیم خدا de‏ مقدر 


می‌کند. پس فسخ آن عزیمت را نموده بطرف قرية العرب روانه شدیم. 


روز دیگر بوقت ظهر وارد" قرية العرب شدیم که بیست و چهار فرسنگ 
بود. و یک روز در آنجا توققف موده از آنجا منزل منزل بطرف ہم حرکت 
کردیم تا بدو فرسنگی بم. و از آنجا میرزا ابوالحسن خان را با پنجاه سوار 
فرستادم قلعه بم را گرفت. و روز دیگر سوار شده وارد بم شدیم و ارگ 
بم با توپهای متعذد بدست تفنگچی عرب و عجم مضبوط بود. پیست و 
دو روز در بم ماندیم و چند دفعه ving‏ بارگ بردیم کاری از پیش 2835 
تا این که خبر محقّق رسید که چهار اردو با هم ملحق و بیست و چهار 
هزار کس می‌باشند. و امروز بدو فرسنگی منزل خواهند 394 

چون مصلحت ablig‏ شدن ندیدم از آنجا بطرف نرماشیر حرکت کردم و 
قلعه ریگان را که معظم قلاع نرماشیر است منظور نمودم. پس از ورود 
چون قلعه مملو از تفنگچیان کار بود راه ها ندادند. پس در خارج قلعه 
پیاده شدم و وسط ظهر حکم دادم قلعه را بیورش گرفتند و شش نفر از 


آدمهای من کشته و زخمی شدند و بعد از فتح روانه قلعه شدیم. و از 


عبرت افزا ۴۱ 
داد که: بسبب این که یقین کردم که علیخان بغدر و فریب شما را مشغول 


شما نبود. 


من با وجود آن قول و عهد علیخان در gle‏ کلام الله حرف میرزا احمد 
را حمل بخیالات وهمی کردم.۶ و روز دیگر عصری زلفعلی سلطان که در 
اوقات o polos‏ بم یک پای او را گلولة توپ ناقص کرده بود» در راه دو 
سوار را گرفته با کاغذهای آنها آورد. و بعد از مطالعه معلوم شد که احمد 
Ky‏ و علیخان بفضلعلیخان نوشته‌اند که ما آقاخان و کسان او را در 
نهایت اطمینان در مشیز بخواب کرده‌ايم. و شما و عبدالله خان و 
Use ql‏ از sl Gb aw‏ کچل خود را Lass‏ که ما :1535 
در دو فرسنگی مشیز اردو خواهیم کرد و یک نفر از اینها را اگر پرنده 
شوند می‌گذاريم از این طرف فرار کنند و جملگی از اقبال پادشاهی 
بعد از مطالعه Gyo‏ بر من غلبه کرد از مردی و مردمی و اعتقاد علیخان 
پس گفتم الحکم لله. پس چاپارها را اطلاق نمودم و شب بعد از صرف غذا 
حکم کوچ دادم و بعزم مقابله و شیخون زدن باردوی علیخان slow‏ شده. 


مگر برادران و میرزا هادی خان صلاح ندادند و گفتند حال که فضیّه 


۴۶ 


.۴ عبرت افزا 


dae‏ کشیدند؟ جواب گفته بود: dae‏ کوچ کردن. پرسیده بود: بکدام 
سمت؟ گفته بود: بدشتاب. میرزا احمد گفته بود: در دشتاب محمد باقر 
خان و (se‏ مضبوط هستند و با استعدادند» و شما که بروید بدون 
جنگ تا جان دارند بشما راه نخواهند داد» و تا جمعی کثیر از طرفین 
کشته نشوند آن وقت هم تا quà‏ و شکست نصیب کدام باشد GIS‏ 
نخواهد شد. پس از قول و قرارداد شما و اطمینان آقاخان de‏ باقی 
می‌ماند؟ جواب گفته بود: در این POL‏ من چاره ندارم. احمد بیک 
یوزباشی مختار است. میرزا احمد از اطوار و گفتگوی علیخان استنباط 
غدر کرده بود. چون جمعیّت علیخان شش هزار پیاده و سوار و شش 
ose‏ توپ و جمعیّت احمد Sy‏ نیز از پیاده و سوار چریک شش هزار 
بودند لهذا میرزا احمد علیخان را خاطر gam‏ 0996 رخصت مراجعت 
می‌گیرند. و علیخان sare‏ علی Ky‏ فارغانی را با هزار تفنگچی همراه 
می‌کند که بیایند دشتاب را SE‏ موده همگی Aulo‏ در مشیز ساکن 
شوند. و بعد از ورود بدشتاب چون زخم محمد باقر خان او را از پا انداخته 
بود» لهذا دشتاب را تخلیه موده و روانه می‌شوند. و اردوی آنها بلافاصله 
وارد دشتاب گشته و ده روز بعد محمد باقر خان و plu‏ در مشیز وارد 


Yao, ۵ 


عبرت افزا ۳۹ 


پا بعرصه وجود گذاردیم» و خانه‌زاد و مک‌پرورده شما هستیم» و هميشه 
Jua o‏ بودیم که اسبابی مسبّب الاسباب فراهم بیاورد که بازای آن همه 
احسانها خدمتی از ما بشود و حال وقت فرصت است و من از شما توفع 
می‌کنم که بروید در مشیز آسوده شوید تا من در تدارک رفع ABLE‏ بر 
آمده دفع تهمت از شما بکنم» و فرمان تفویض حکومت کرمانرا LS‏ فی 
GLU‏ بفاصلةً دو ماه بشما برسانم و شاهد و حاکم مابین من و شما 


خداوند تعالی است و کلام او والسلام.» 


و نویدهای زبانی از قول محمّدعلی Ky‏ چندان تکرار رفت که من صدق 
قول او را یقین نمودم. پس روز دیگر جواب علیخان را حواله یرزا احمد 
مودم و باتفاق محمّد علی بیک؟۴ dila)‏ دشتاب کردم که میرزا حسین 
خان برادرزاده‌ام را برداشته بردند نزد علیخان. و سبب وقوع این حوادث 
را LS‏ هو gh dic‏ حالی 0394 و استمزاجی از خیالات افعالی آنها حاصل 
هایند و مراجعت کند. و خود با عبدالله خان بند و بست موده با جمعیّت 


اما بعد از وصول thw‏ حسین خان و میرزا احمد باردوی علیخان و Gb‏ 
گفتگو و بند و بست‌های در خلوت با او علی الصباح در اردوی او شیپور 


۴۴ ب ۳۸. 


۳۸ عبرت افزا 


و خودم با نوکر خود مقابل قلعه پیاده شدیم و سوار و تفنگچی را سه 
قسمت موده از سه سمت قلعه حکم پیش رفتن دادم. از طرف عبدالله 
خان نیز تیپ سوار و سرباز با توپخانه مستعد مقابل آمد و جنگ شروع 
شد. جنگی بسیار صعب چون Gols‏ در تلف کردن من میکوشیدند حق 
Gb‏ کرد و من با وجود شلیکهای توپ و تفنگ خودم بطریق پورش حرکت 
کردم. و بیک دفعه از سه جانب جمله نوکرها پورش آوردند و توپخانه و 
فوج سوار عبدالله خان پشت دادند چند نفر سرباز گرفتار و باقی در قلعه 


محصور شدند. 


روز دیگر عبدالله خان Ge GIES‏ نوشت باینمضمون"' که من با شما 
جنگ می‌کنم و تعهد می‌کنم که رفع غائله ما بین بشود. ارکان سلطنت 
را نوعی بکنم که طرفین مطمتن و آسوده شوید. بالحاصل روز دیگر محمّد 
علی Sy‏ فارغانی از طرف علیخان GY‏ وارد و کلام الله شریفی را که 
علیخان در خاقه‌اش بدستخط خود باینمضمون نوشته و مهر کرده بود 


که: 
«چون در زمانی که پدرم از ملک و خانه فراری و با Jke‏ و plas‏ متواری 


شد و Qh oly‏ خاندان آوردند. و پنج سال خرج و برج و مجموع را با 


Die‏ و احترام تمام متکقل شدند. و برادرم نصیر خان و من در dl‏ شما 


عبرت افزا ۳۷ 


روز دیگر جشن Jue‏ ترتیب شد. ولی محمد خان سرتیپ را با سایر خوانین 
در مجلس طلبیدم و دلجوئی و نوازش بسیار نمودم. پس نوکرهای خود را 
بفراخور شأن و رتبه بانعام وافی دلخوش کردم و گرفتاران را استمالت و 
دلجوتی نمودم. آنها هم تعهد خدمت بصداقت 3394 

بعد از چند روز که رفع خستکیها شد و خبر قرب علیخان GY‏ با لشکر 
فارس متواتر آمد دفع عبدالله خان صمصام الذوله قراگوزلو سرتیپ را که 
با تیپ و توپ در بزنجان قرار داشت قبل از ملحق شدن با علیخان مصمم 
شدم. و محمد باقر خان برادرم را بسبب P‏ زخمی که داشت با میرزا حسین 
خان برادرزاده خود» و محمّد سلیم خان مشیزی را با پنجاه نفر تفنگچی 
و سوار در دشتاب مستحفظ je‏ کردم. و با این جمعیّت کثیر اسیر 
نوعهد حرکت بسمت بزنجان نمودم. و بعد از وصول محوطه قلعه مذکور 
خوانین گرفتار را با دسته‌های آنها هر یک را بفاصله در کوهسار جا بجا 
مقرّر کردم و حکم دادم که هیچ یک از مکان خود حرکت و اقدام بجنگ 
نکنند تا حکم من نشود. چه: 

Jul‏ دوستی نو ز دشمنان کهن 


چنان بود که طلب کردن گل از OFS‏ 


.۳۶ ب‎ fY 


۳۶ عبرت افزا 


اگر چه جمعیّت آنها بسیار بود و ما سی و دو نفر, ما دست از جان شسته 
بجمعیّت آنها تاختیم. و اسفندیار خان سردار آنها را بضرب گلوله از اسب 
انداختیم. بقیّه اسفندیار خان را SH‏ گرفته پشت Wold‏ و Lig‏ اسب و 
آدم در تعاقب از آنها زده شد تا خود را بسنگر بزرگ خود که در دامنه 
کوه واقع بود رسانیدند. من هم GIL‏ سر آنها را گرفته مستعد نشستم تا 
1946 سوار و تفنگچی و توپهای من رسیدند. چون جمعیّت آنها چهار هزار 
بودند لهذا حکم دادم توپها را از بالای کوه مقابل سنگر آنها بستند. و 
باروت خالی پر کردند و چهار ساعت از مغرب گذشته!۳ قریب بتحویل 
حکم پورش دادم و توپها را سر دادند. 

پس چند نفر سواران آنها که مستعد بودند اسفندیار خان را بر داشته فرار 
کردند. ما بقی خوانین و سر کردگان مثل ولی محمد خان سرتیپ و محمّد 
سلیم خان مشیزی و حسین خان قرية العربی و plu‏ با جمیع سپاه گرفتار 
و خوانین را بند کرده نزد من آوردند. من حمد الهی را بجا آورده و همان 
ساعت سوار شدم و خوانین را باتفاق خود گرفته روانه دشتاب شدم. و 
گفتم باقی نوکرها و سایر گرفتاران را با سامان و اسلحه آنها حمل و JB‏ 


نموده بآسودگی روانه شوند. 


عبرت افزا ۳۵ 


و چون خبر رسید که چهار هزار slow‏ و پیاده بسرداری اسفندیار خان برادر 
فضلعلیخان بجهة انتزاع دشتاب روانه loud‏ لهذا جهة دفع او و مدد 
میرزا ابوالحسن خان حرکت کردم. و یک شب را در 099 کوهی بسر بردم 
و اول طلوع فجر با چهل سوار بتعجیل روانه شدم. و حکم دادم که باقی 


سوار و پیاده و بنه از تعاقب oly‏ 


چهار ساعت از طلوع آفتاب گذشته داخل دربند سیّد علی موسی شدم. و 
این دربند کوهی است قاف محیط بامامزاده و مرقد در وسط آن واقع 
است و معبر آن منحصر بدو oly‏ باریک بسیار سخت است. و من V‏ بیخبر 
از این که اسفندیار خان اطراف این کوه را Siw‏ 0996 و خود مستعد 
است که مترددین را دستگیر نماید. من که از این dadio‏ مطلع شدم کشته 
شدن را بدستگیر شدن ترجیح دادم و با همراهان زدیم بکوه. 

چون اسفندیار خان و سوارش بالای 095 را 4$ جای اسب FEC‏ بود داشتند 
و بالا رفتن ما بسیار سخت بود. از این سبب تا ببالا رسیدن ما مقابله پنج 
دفعه تاخت و شلیک بر سر ما کردند. و نصرالله خان عطاء‌اللهی و امامقلی 
خان قاجار و slow Ue‏ بکار از من کشته شدند و به محمد باقر خان 


۰ ب ۲۴. 


۳۴ عبرت افزا 


چون این قاعده از قدیم در خانواده درویشانه ما جاری است که در هر 
جا ساکن باشیم ارباب Cole‏ از هر ملک می‌آیند و می‌مانند تا مطلب 
روا شده روانه شوند لهذا جمعیّت متفرّقهٌ ما زیاد و dè‏ کم و از چهار 
سمت محصور دشمن از این سبب سکونت در آنجا هم مشکل شد. ناچار 
Jue‏ و اطفال را بطرف کوهساری که ساکن بودند فرستادم و خود در ثانی 
طرف کهنوپنچرت و بلوک حرکت و gi»‏ خصم را dye‏ حفظ جان pias‏ 


شدم و دو عراده توپ سرانجام £394 


بعد از محرم ۱۲۵۷ چون اخبار زیادتی لشکر خصم و حرکت علیخان لاری 
از سمت فارس معاونت فضلعلیخان بیگلربیگی کرمان متواتر شد مأیوس 
شدم و Coles oye‏ تنگ شد. برادر خود میرزا ابوالحسن خان را با صد 
سوار فرستادم که دشتاب را بغلبه تصرّف ule‏ چون علی محمد خان قبل 
از جمیع خوانین درکالند استقبال کرده بود و پیش از همگی سپر بی‌شرمی 
بر سر گرفته و مخاصمت برخواسته بود لهذا دشتاب را که ملک و 
دارالحکومة او بود گرفتند. من نیز بعد از خبر فتح دشتاب از کهنوپنچرت 
حرکت بطرف اسفندقه که ملک فتحعلی خان مهینی بود مودم. و 
مشارالیه فرار کرده بود من یک دو روزی در GEL‏ که قریب بقلعه او بود 


سکونت ورزیده باستمالت او از هر طرف آدم فرستادم» So‏ مفید SUAS‏ 


عبرت افزا yy‏ 
کردم و از هر طرف مایحتاج Gurl‏ وجه از فضل خداوند می‌رسید. اگر 
چه حکم بجمیع بُلوکات شده بود که ما را در ملک نگذارند و آب و نان 
بر روی ما به بندند و هیچ چیز Le‏ نفروشند و فضلعلیخان با افواج سوار 
و پیاده در دو منزلی توقف داشت ولی حفظ الهی در اضطرار شامل حال 


و قرار ما بود تا این که بدست آوردن غلّه مشکل شد. 


در این بین چند سوار از جانب سعید خان بلوچ رودباری بتمتای حرکت 
دادن ما بطرف ملک او رسیدند. من هم این مرحله را فرج شمرده روز 
دیگر از سوغان حرکت کردم و در منازل کهنوپنچرت و بلوک و نوساری 
سه ماه توف نمودم. چون بنه و صندوقخانهٌ ما که با Ule‏ در رومنی 
بودند» بعد از 4ua8‏ زیدآباد فضلعلیخان سوار فرستاده و TMy SS‏ بیغما 


برده بودند. و عیال من در کوهسارها بسر می‌بردند. 


در این چند ماه نوشتم بهر طرف Ghul‏ و ضروریاتی که لازم بود از طرف 
بنادر و مسقط آوردند» و حکم دادم Woy‏ در EL‏ نرگس که سرحد ملک 
فارس و hate‏ برودبار است خانه‌ها از چوب بجهة هر یک فراخور OLE‏ 
بنا کنند. و خود بطرف رودان حرکت مودم. چند Gall‏ هم در آنجا بودم 
و از آنجا نوشتم عیال را بیاورند Elo‏ نرگس و خود نیز حرکت موده بخیال 


آسودگی در باغ نرگس سکونت گرفتم. 


۸ ب ۳۲. 


۳۲ عبرت افزا 
ماهیان RISE‏ 
این قضا بادیست سخت و تندخو 


خلق چون خس عاجز اندر پیش او. 


ما هم از سبب خستگی خود و اسبها در کنار آبی که محاذی قلعه بود 
فرود آمدیم و كس بجهة خرید نمودن مایحتاج درب قلعه فرستادیم. اهل 
قلعه دروازه را بستند. ثانیاً فرستادیم که بهر قیمت که دل شما بخواهد 
جنس بفروشید و پول بگیرید. قبول نکردند. پس حکم کردم بغلبه قلعه را 
گرفتند و سیورسات از آنها گرفته. بعد از ادای نماز مغرب و Lis‏ بجهة 
رفاهیّت زخمی‌ها راه را تغییر داده از طرف سرحد فارس روانه شدیم و 
حاجی فضل الله کیشکوئی استقبال نموده ما را بقلعه خود برد.۲" و لوازم 
خدمت‌گذاری را بجا آورد و چند روز در آنجا تولف موده زخمی‌ها را 
روانه بندر ose‏ کردیم. و بجهة آسایش و تدارک مافات قلعه سوغان را 
تصوّر Gale‏ نموده از کیشکو روانه شدیم. 

و بعد از ورود Abs‏ سوغان خبر رسید که حیدر خان با تفنگچی بسیار 


درب قلعه را بسته و راه نمی‌دهند. پس من ناچار حکم دادم بغلبه بگیرند. 


بعد از Grad‏ قلعه بروج را مضبوط و حیدر خان و plu‏ را محبّت آسوده 


yas Yt 


عبرت افزا ۳۱ 


سوار و سرباز و توپخانه مستعد هقابله آماده و جنگ شروع شد. و سواران 
ما سوار و سرباز آنها را شکست دادند و محمّد باقر خان فرصت يافته از 
قلعه بیرون آمده خود را ا رسانید و من بجهة استخلاص سائرین سپر 
حفظ الهی را بر سر کشیده پورش بقلعه بردم. چون بعد از بیرون آمدن 
محمّد باقر خان سرباز آنها سبقت کرده داخل قلعه شده بودند چندان 
شلیک توپ و تفنگ بطرف ما مودند که SI‏ محافظت خداوندی نبود یک 
på‏ از ما ole blu‏ بود مع هذا برادرزاده من محمّد جعفر خان و چند 
نفر دیگر ۲۶ از غلامان زخم دار شدند. 

چون سوار و اسبهای ما پانزده فرسنگ بتاخت آمده بودند و نیز قورخانه 
هم نرسیده بود و چهار ساعت جنگ سخت اتفاق افتاده بود لهذا توف 
را مجال ندیدم و مستأصلاً روانه شدم. و آنها نیز بقدر چهار فرسنگ دور 
دور ما را تعاقب مودند. چون GIS‏ نمی‌توانستند بکنند مراجعت BIS‏ 


بلی: 


گر شود ga ga ble O5‏ 
با قضای ایزدی هیچ اند هیچ 
چون قضا بیرون XS‏ از چرخ سر 


عاقلان گردند جمله کور و کر 


ve نب‎ YF 


Y.‏ عبرت افزا 

می‌توانم نزد شما elo‏ و نه جرات دارم که قلعه را بشما بگذارم و نه 
طاقت جنگ دارم و می‌دانم که ملک و خانه مال شماست من هم مهمان 
شما هستم. لکن چون از ملک و خانه خود آواره و oly‏ بخانه شما آورده‌ام 
توفع دارم 4$ دست از محاصرهٌ من بکشید و مرا مخلص خود بشمارید و 


بحال خود بگذارید و گذرید. 


پس من عذر lil‏ را پذیرفتم و حکم دادم نوکر از دور قلعه بر خواست و 
برادر خود محمّد باقر خان را با میرزا اسحق و آقا محمّد باقر اناری و خان 
LL‏ خان و عبّاسقلیخان را با چند سوار روانة سیرجان نمودم 4$ سیورسات 
و مایحتاج خریده۳۵ موجود ایند و خود با عیال روانه ژومنی شده. و 
بعد از چهار روز چاپاری از جانب محمد باقر خان وارد و مذکور ساخت 
که فضلعلیخان با پنج فوج سرباز و سوار و پنج عرادة توپ دور ما را 
محاصره دارد و اگر بزودی خود را ما نرسانید ما را دستگیر خواهند 1996 
پس من حکم دادم تا جمیع سوار slow‏ شوند و تفنگچی و شمخالچیان 
نیز جماز سوار ond‏ حاضر و Sls‏ و بنه و صندوقخانه را گفتم مانند تا 
حکم SE‏ از من برسد» و سبای بطریق ایلغار چهار ساعت بغروب آفتاب 
مانده بشتاب روانه شدیم چون مسافت پانزده فرسنگ بود اول طلوع فجر 


مقابل قلعه زیدآباد سیرجان رسیدیم. همان ساعت از طرف خصم افواج 


.۲٩ ب‎ ۵ 


عبرت افزا ۳۹ 


چند سوار مآمور کردیم که بروند در انار سیورسات بخرند و ple‏ ایند 
که بعد از ورود بآنجا thse‏ بهم نرسد و خود بقاعدۀ منزل منزل روانه 
شدیم. چهار روز بعد یکی از سواران مآموری به انار در بین راه رسید و 
مذکور ساخت 4$ رفتیم و سیورسات مایحتاج خریدیم و انبار کردیم شب 
دوم جمعی بر سرما ریختند و Le‏ آویختند. من فرار کردم و باقی را ALAS‏ 
پس از شنیدن این مقذمه یقین کردم که نخواهند گذاشت که ما بسلامت 
بصوب مقصود روانه شویم. ناچار oly‏ را تغییر و توگل بعنایت خداوند 
قدیر موده از طرف شهر بابک روانه شدیم. بعد از ورود بشهر بابک 
سردارهای قندهار کهن دل خان و خدارحم خان و مهردل خان که در قلعه 
شهر "Sob‏ که ملک و خانه موروثی من بود منزل داشتند. دروازه قلعه 
را بروی ما بستند و از برج و باره بنای تفنگ انداختن را گذاشتند. من هم 
اضطراراً حکم دادم قلعه را محاصره کردند. 

چون در قلعه آذوقه نداشتند بعد از سه روز که آنها را محاصره نمودم پیر 
خود را بامان نزد من فرستادند و اظهار عجز موده مذکور ساخت که سردار 
کهن دل خان می‌گوید که چون پسر من محمد عمر خان در طهران است 
و من از جانب امنای دولت پادشاهی مآمور بودم که ol‏ عبور را بر شما 


به بندم. از این سبب باین حرکت BIG‏ اقدام کردم. و حال بهمین عذر 


۴ ب ۲۸. 


۲۸ عبرت افزا 


اسب خواستم و slow‏ شدم. پس بنه بار و سوار سوار شد و از گود کاطند 


ناگاه دیدیم دشت مالامال لشکر است و رسیدند. پس من بسردار محمد 
باقر خان گفتم برو مشخص کن که کیستند و چه مقصود دارند او با چند 
سوار روانه شد و قبل از آن که بهم برسند از طرف آنها شلیک توپ و 
تفنگ شد. پس سردار ابوالحسن خان و جمعی از سواران نیز تاختند و 
بکار مقابله پرداختند. و اگرچه آنها زیاده از چهار هزار سرباز و تفنگچی 
و سوار بودند لکن چون اکثری So ym‏ و جنگ ندیده بودند فرصت دو 
شلیک obj‏ نیافتند. و از مدد الهی مغلوب شدند و بقدر پانصد نفر 
دستگیر و مساوی دویست شتر و اسب و قاطر و بنه آنها را Spats‏ آوردند. 
و سوار محیطوار دور آنها را احاطه کرده۳" تا یکساعت بغروب مانده زد 
و خورد کردند یک نفر از غلامان من کشته و نصرالله خان عطاء‌اللهی و 
چهار نفر دیگر زخمی شدند پس فریاد الامان آنها بلند و از Cole‏ تشنگی 
از پا افتادند پس من حکم دادم اسرا و بنة lil‏ را رها کردند. 

هم در آن وقت علی محمّد خان برادرزاده میرزا حسین وزير که حاکم و 
مالک بلوک دشتاب بود وارد شد. بعد از اطلاق لشکری خصم dio)‏ شدیم 


و قریب بصبح در جاتی سر چاهی پیاده شدیم. و میرزا عبدالغنی را با 


عبرت افزا YY‏ 


وارد مهریز و بخیال دستگیر نمودن ما جلوریز شده بود. چون خداوند ob‏ 


ما بود مجال انجام دادن SLES‏ نيافتند. 


پس از آنجا بعد از jle Glo!‏ مغرب و عشا slow‏ شدیم. چون دهات مهریز 
متصل بکنار راه بود همه جا شبانه تفنگ ما می‌انداختند تا نصف شب 
در یکی از دهات بسیار CX‏ در بی‌حیائی تفنگ انداختن نمودند. من 
eS‏ دادم که نوکرها بزنند. و بفاصلة نیم ساعت ده و قلعه را گرفتند و 
آنها را شکست دادند و چند نفر از آنها را دستگیر نموده نزد من آوردند و 


من آنها را رها کرده روانه شدیم. 


و بوقت طلوع فجر وارد کاطلند گشتیم و آذوقه و سیورسات هیچ نداشتیم 
و ALS‏ قلعه‌چه کوچک بود در Que)‏ پستی واقع و دو خانه‌وار در آنجا 
OSL‏ و دو EL‏ مخروبه داشت علی الصباح قافله‌ای وارد و مایحتاج 
سیورسات را بقیمت اعلی رواج دادند و در وسط ظهر بخاطرم گذشت که 
باید از این گود AUS‏ خارج گشت. پس حکم دادم بنه بار و نوکر سوار 
شود. برادرها و بعضی از نوکرها عذر آوردند که چون نوکر و اسب همگی 
dius‏ و مانده‌اند بهتر این است که del‏ مغرب اسبها دانه بخورند و سوار 


شویم من قبول نکردم و حکم دادم که همین ساعت Job‏ سوار شد و خود 


Fo ۲ 


۲۶ عبرت افزا 


و بعضی از عیال بتدارک سفر Be‏ مشرّفه پرداختم. و در چهارم شهر رجب 
هزار و دویست پنجاه و شش هجری از محلات حرکت کردم بی خبر از 
این که بحکام و Je‏ و ضبّاط بلده و پلوکات Ge‏ راه احکام محکم 
شهریاری جاری شده بود که alè‏ و مایحتاج ها نفروشند و هر جا و هر 


کس بهر طریق که توانند در اسر و قتل ما بکوشند. 


از این سبب در Hee‏ یزد بر سر ما شبیخون آوردند و بقدر امکان کوشش 
در پورش و شلیک تفنگ در جنگ کردند. مگر چون مدد (Wl‏ معین 
بیگناهی من بود بر آنها غالب گشتیم و بسلامت رفتیم. و نیز در مهریز 
یزد در حالتی AS‏ خسته و مانده وارد شدیم و نوکرها و متعلّقان!۲۳ هر 
چند نفر بخانه بجهة آسایش مقر گرفتند هنگام jab‏ من جانب الله 
بخاطرم گذشت که wl‏ از آبادی خارج گشت» چه گفته‌اند: 

j‏ راه حرص بتعجیل Sow‏ دانه مرو 

به هوش باش که دامی است زیر هر دانه 

همان ساعت حکم دادم که همگی رخت از قصبه مزبوره بیرون BALES‏ 
و در خارج Goll‏ آرمیدند. بعد که مُشخْص شد همان وقت نوّاب بهمن 


میرزای Sle‏ یزد با دو فوج سرباز و دو هزار سوار و پیاده از طرف دیگر 


عبرت افزا ۲۵ 


رفته رفته این تهمت شهرت گرفت. و نیز از جانب بعضی از امنای دولت 
و امرای عراق و خراسان و علمای ملّت همه روزه رسل و رسائل پی در پی 
می‌رسید که حرکت کن که ما از مال و جان در راه تو دریغ نخواهیم کرد. 
و من تحاشی نموده عذرها بجواب زبانی می‌آوردم. تا وقتی که عرصه بر 
من از هر جهة تنگ شد و در آن هنگام موکب شاهی از دارالخلافه حرکت 
موده در دلیجان که پنج فرسنگی محلات است نهضت فرمود. 

پس از آن ob‏ گرم که یک فرسنگی محلات است تشریف آوردند و من در 
آن چند روز بشکار رفته بودم. سه روز در آب گرم توف فرموده بعد 
مراجعت و موکب همایون " از دلیجان حرکت کرد. 

پس من کاغذی بحاجی نوشتم که اگر مقصود نبودن من در این ملک 
است رخصت بدهید تا عیال خود را روانه عتبات مایم و خود بطرف die‏ 
معظمه بروم تا خود و خلق الله آسوده شویم. جواب نوشتند که می‌دانم 
چه قدر جمعیّت داری و چه خیال بخاطر می‌گماری لیکن بهر جا که اراده 
داری برو. 

پس بطریق اضطرار مهاجرت و مفارقت وطن و عیال را اختیار موده سرکار 
والده مغفوره و نوّاب شاهزاده آزاده و اطفال را glas‏ و با خدمه و اتباع 


روانة عتبات عالیات ساختم. و خود با برادران و برادرزادگان و وابستگان 


۲۴ عبرت افزا 
در وشناوه۳ قم بجهة تبدیل آب و هوا ماندم و بعد روانه محلات شدم 
که آسوده شوم. 
بعد از چندی حاجی عبد امحمّد که از رعایای پست محلات بود در زمان 
ابتذال حاجی وزير باسم من و ew‏ درویشی‌های متعارف مصاحب او 
شده بود» در عهد وزارت او رفته‌رفته محرم خاص‌الخاص گشته و بواسطه 
او محرم و gro‏ اعلیحضرت سلطانی گردیده مزید اعتبار اختصاص*۲ 
داشت» از دارالخلافه وارد محلات شد و بغرور عژّت چهار )039 عاریتی 
داعیه وصلت با من نمود. و چون هم کفو نبود از طرف من دعوتش 
باجابت مقرون dels‏ و او را پس از ابراز eld Gal‏ نزد خود راه PIG‏ 
بعد از مأیوسی در ثانی ils;‏ دارالخلافه و در آنجا مروراً باوقات خاص 
خاطر نشان پادشاه و حاجی نمود که آقاخان در تدارک جمع‌آوری لشکر 
و هوای مخالفت در سر دارد بلی: 
هر که در اصل بد نهاد افتاد 
هیچ نیکی ازو مدار امید 
ز آنکه هرگز بجهد نتوان ساخت 


از ENS‏ سیاه باز سفید 


عبرت افزا ۳۳ 


پس Gul 933a‏ فتح را بهرات فرستادند. چون نوّاب محمد رضا lisa‏ 
شاهزاده که با حاجی زین‌العابدین هم مشرب و در سلک مریدان او مرتب 
بود و از ضبط 9356 و نرسانیدن حاجی مشارالیه وجه خرج شش dale‏ 
piw‏ شاه مرحوم و حاجی را alba‏ بود و در همان سفر تفصیل را بحاجی 
وانمود 00,5 بود آن مرحوم نیز از آنچه در ($m‏ من کرده پشیمان گشته 


بود. 


الغرض Cole‏ هشت Mole‏ در کرمان بطریق محبوسان بسر بردم. ولی از 
آنجا که فضل all‏ آن GE‏ شامل حال این درویش بوده و هست در روز 
ورود بکرمان چندان تنخواه نقد از طرف هندوستان و خراسان و ترکستان 
و بدخشان dae‏ من آوردند که جبران آنچه از من و نوکرهای من برده 
بودند باطلضاعف شد. 

بعد از ورود موکب همایون پادشاهی از طرف هرات بدارالخلافه طهران 
بجهة حرف محمد رضا میرزا مرا بدارالغلافه خواستند و فرستادند. و Soe‏ 
بحاجی غفر[ه] الله بیگناهی من Cob‏ بود لهذا بطریق احترام با من 
حرکت نمودند. لکن در مدت توقف اصلاً از من Loe‏ نشدند که تو چه 
کردی و ما با تو چه CS‏ و سبب نقض قول ما چه بود و حق خدمات 


تو de‏ شد. پس از ظهور این گونه بی احتسابی رخصت حامل موده یکچند 


۷ ب ۲۲. 


۲۲ عبرت افزا 


از جانب پادشاه مرحوم محاصره ہم مشغول بود با کلام الله۲۵ مجيد داخل 
قلعه گردیده» قسم خوردند و عهد مودند که سر موثی دست انداز مال 
من و نوکر من و عزت من نکنند» و من قلعه را SE‏ نموده با نوکر و Jhe‏ 


خود روانه فارس شوم. 


بعد از عهد و پیمان و قسم در تدارک ddas‏ قلعه و حرکت خود بر آمده 
آنها را بداخل آمدن و نوکر خود را ببیرون رفتن حکم دادم که بیکدفعه 
داد و فریاد نوکرهای من بلند شد بعد که pads‏ گشت یک‌یک گرفته و 
برهنه و بسته شده بودند و کار از چاره گذشته بود. باقی از نقیر تا قطمیر 
حتی ملبوس بدن کبیر و صغیر را گرفتند و مارا بطریق آسرا dla;‏ کرمان 
مودند. چون این نوع بلایا موروثی بود Là)‏ بقضای Gall‏ داده 
بشکرگزاری ۲۶ افزودم. 

بس بو العجبی است زیر این چرخ !29 


عبرتکده ایست در نظر عام پیر 


جان گشته بقید تن گرفتار Gay‏ 


سیمرغ بدام عنکبوتست اسپر 


Yo ۵ 


۶ در نسخه‌ها «بشکرگذاری» آمده است. 


عبرت افزا ۳۱ 


درآوردند و با خدم و حشم Sloe‏ گرفتار کردند. و با Jam‏ جعفر خان 
برادرزاده مرا که در fols‏ نایب الحکومه مقرّر کرده بودم مقید 
ساختند. و با لشکری آراسته بسرداری شاهرخ خان ولد ابراهیم خان قاجار 
محاصره بم پرداختند و من ناچار بجهة محافظت جان و ناموس محصور 


شدم و امتداد زمان محاصره Cie‏ چهارده ماه شد. 


و چون مقصود من دفع تهمت از خود بود مکزّر نوشتم که مرا راه بدهید 
خود می‌روم خدمت پادشاه. و اگر آنرا مانع خواهید شد راه بدهید از 
ملک ایران با عیال پریشان هملکت دیگر می‌روم و هر چند از این باب 
لجاجت تکرار رفت» جواب jou‏ صدای توپ و تفنگ bold‏ و روز بروز 
بجمعیّت و کوشش در سختی محاصره می‌افزودند اگر de‏ مکرّر آنها را 
شکست فاحش دادم و توپخانه آنها را گرفتم و اگر می‌خواستم AS‏ آنها 
را مضمحل می‌ساختم. و لیکن بتصور این که رشته مودّت گسيخته نشود 
و تهمت مذعیان راست نیاید خودداری شودم. 

و بعد از اضطرار برادر خود سردار ابوالحسن خان را با عریضه نیاز خدمت 
نواب فریدون میرزا بشیراز فرستاده استعداد طلبیدم. و آن سرکار محمد 
صادق خان برادرزاده GEL‏ مغفور را بجهة حرکت دادن من بطرف فارس 


فرستاد. و خان معزی ddl‏ بعد از ورود باتفاق عبّاسقلی خان لاریجانی که 


Y.‏ عبرت افزا 

می‌دهند ایشان دادند.۲۳ و من 423 آن خاندانم و اگر نگرندگان از عدم 
تامل و (Bass‏ نظر نکنند خواهند دانست که: 

Sle‏ گهران بنده‌نژادان منند 

خونین‌جگران باده‌گساران منند 

در کشور خود سلطنت ماست قدیم 

پیران مغانه خانه‌زادان منند 

و الحمد الله exl‏ الفضل که blw‏ درویشی مرا در اکثر ممالک سلاطین 
معموره ble‏ بسیط و گسترده است و SI‏ سلاطین بلاد بزجر و Bis‏ مالیات 
از رعیّت می‌گیرند. مالیات مرا بدون طلب در Cole‏ عجز و انکسارء 
خاکسارانه آستانم را می‌بوسند و می‌رسانند. و اگر در حلال و حرام موجب 
احکام محکم ملک ale‏ و شریعت سیّد انام حساب و عقابی را معتقد 
باشند ميزان حق و باطل است درویشی ما و سلطنتها. 


بالجمله چون x‏ وصول سهراب خان متواتر شد و فرصت x‏ رفع 
تهمت کم برادران خود سردار ابوالحسن خان را از طرف بلوچستان 9 


Slew این عبارت در چاپ ساعی (ص. ۳۵) بدین شکل تغییر یافته است: «رواج مذهب تشیع که تا آن زمان در‎ TY 


بود روثق گرفت». و ارجاع به شاه اسماعیل صفوی در آن حذف شده است. 


عبرت افزا ۱۹ 


نیست و محض امتثال امر سلطانی و انجام خواهش و فرمایش خاقانی 
قبول نمودم و خلقی می‌داند که از فضل الهی و برکت آباء و اجداد 
طاهرینم سلطنتها را در فضای وسعت و رفعت درویشی خود Caley‏ پست 
می‌بینم. والحمد خداوند را: 

اورنگ زمین Elo‏ نگین بی‌کلهی تاج 

جم رشک برد حشمت شاهانه ما را 

و بر (lle‏ معلوم است که سلطنت صوری و معنوی از ازل متعلّق Lb‏ و 
اجداد من بود و تا ابد نیز همین است و همین خواهد بود ولی با وجود 
این که اجداد بزرگوارم عروة الوثقای دين و حبل الله المتين که لانفصام 
لها در کتاب مبین و لا ینفصمان و لا پنقطعان در حديث مشهور جذم 
سیّد الرسلین bo‏ الله ade‏ و آله اجمعین بوده‌اند و سر موثی بدنیا و 
ما فیها مقید نیستم. بلی بقدر امکان در رواج دين و شریعت خاتم Os]‏ 
باقتداء اجداد طاهرین کوشش می‌رود و چنانچه Cob‏ است که در مصر ۲۲ 
چند پشت از اجدادم سلطنت و خلافت را متصذی بودند و رواج مذهب 


جعفری را بقانون اثنی‌عشری 4$ حال نسبت olis‏ اسمعیل صفوی 


Mo Y 


۱۸ عبرت افزا 
و dowd‏ مک بحرامی چنانچه owo‏ شد عاید حال تمامی گشت. و الخیر 
lod‏ وقع. 

جمله ble‏ 5 کهن تا بنو 

چون گذرنده است نیرزد بجو 

بالحاصل در Cue‏ اضطرار خودداری و وقار را اختبار موده پا بدامن 
اصطبار کشیده استوار نشستم» و از سر تعلقات هوائی بر خواسته رشته 
امید نتایج گذشته را گسسته و بالطاف نامنتاهی الهی پیوستم و Gab‏ ترانه 


به نام نکو گر میرم رواست 

مرا نام sub‏ که تن مرگ راست 

گر نیست مرا طالع پیروز چه باک 
ور طبع نگردد الفت آموز چه VSL‏ 
بايد چو ز همدمان بریدن پیوند 


گر همنفسی نباشد امروز چه Sb‏ 


چون بخدا و Jb‏ او اعلیحضرت پادشاه معلوم بوده و هست که در سر 


من سودای حکومت کرمان Ah‏ هوای سلطنت obj!‏ و توران نبوده و 


عبرت افزا ۱۷ 
از OLS‏ و بم و نرماشیر گریزانیده به بلوچستان و افغانستان و هرات 
متواری ساختم تعاقب موده بانتزاع ممالک So‏ نیز می‌پرداختم. ولی 
ol‏ شنیدستی که یار بردبار 

چون که با او ضذ شوی گردد چو مار" 

فاعتبروا b‏ اولوا الابصار 

Ol پیر با تزویر و آن وزیر بی تدبیر و آن پروردگان دولت و نعمت و‎ ol 
قدر و شوکت و آن تسخیر مودن ممالک که اعلیحضرت سلطانی را‎ joy 
بهمین طریقها از وساوس شیطانی و هواجس نفسانی که بجز خودبینی و‎ 
خودرآیی سر موی خیر دولت و نام ولی‌نعمت و ناموس سلطنت را منظور‎ 
چنانچه بعایلی معلوم است بعد از کرورها نقصان با آن احوالات‎ 02,50 
از بندگان شهریاری شدند.‎ Glory پریشان بی نیل مقصود مطرود ادنی‎ 


ببین تفاوت el‏ از کجاست تا بکجا 


Wo y 


۶ عبرت افزا 


خلاصه معلوم گشت که اراده Gul‏ بنوعی دیگر متعلق است. با خود 
eus‏ 

دانم AS‏ بجز خدای قهاری نیست 

بر خاطرم از ظلم کسی باری نیست 

ماهیّت مخلوق نباشد غالب 


و الحکم 4U‏ واحد القهار 


گر در طلبش رنجی مارا برسد شاید 


چون عشق حرم باشد سهل است بیابانها 


و در این مقدمات بر ارباب دانش و اصحاب بینش روشن است که بجز 
عدم غور و حکم فور چیزی مانع اولیای دولت dle‏ نبود. و اگر تابع اهوای 
نفسانی و اغوای شیطانی نبودند و فی الجمله خير دولت و wh‏ ناموس 
سلطنت منظور می‌غمودند. نه مانند من دولتخواهی که از مال و جان در 
خدمات سلطانی مضایقه نکرده ess)‏ خراب و روگردان می‌شدم و نه آن 
همه نقصان مالی و جانی و نامی به اعلیحضرت خاقانی می‌رسید. بلکه 


علاوه بر ملک بلوچستان و سیستان ممالک دیگر نیز بی Able‏ جزو ممالک 


عبرت افزا ۱۵ 


خاطر مقذس شهریاری شده و در سلام عام فرموده بودند که SIS‏ مثل 


بالجمله حاجی رحمه الله از همانجا کمر عداوت و خرابی مرا بر Oke‏ 
بسته منتهز فرصت بود مگر بسبب زیادتی التفات پادشاهی نسبت من 


بی‌مستمسک میتوانست کاری از پیش برد. 


لهذا میرزا علی رضای مستوفی را فرستاده مرا بنویدهای گزاف فریفته و 
مرا در خدمت پادشاه متهم ساخته. باتمام کارم پرداختند. و در وقتیکه من 
در بم بودم و برادر خود سردار ابوالحسن خان را مأمور فتح هفهل و 
بلوچستان موده بودم که خبر حرکت سهراب خان بطرف کرمان رسید و 
چون من خود فوراً Abode‏ این که مبادا وهن و خرابی از بلوچ و غیره 
هلک برسد. نتوانستم مراجعت بسمت کرمان مایم هر چند بواسطه رسل 
و رسائل خواستم دفع تهمت از خود و مهلت مراجعت سردار را از فهل 


بخواهم صورت نبست تا اينکه شد آنچه شد. «olo‏ 
نباشد پسندیده شرع و عقل 
که بی din‏ شاه فرمان دهد 


گهی جان ستاند گهی جان دهد 


Ww‏ عبرت افزا 
خورشید علم بکوهساران زد و رفت 
دلدار در امید واران زد و رفت 
بلبل دستان نو بهاران زد و رفت 
گل خنده بوضع روزگاران زد و رفت 
ob‏ 
به پیشکاری عقل شریف و رای درست 
توان کمند تصرف در آسمان LES)‏ 
و حاجی وزير ملاحظه صدق همان 40,23 که حاجی مرشد خدمت شاه 
مرحوم 0996 بود که آقاخان مرید من است» و نیز نیاز ماهوار را باو 
نرسانیده بودند در تدارک خراب کردن من مستعد گردیده. باقصی‌الغایت 
بنای کوشش را پایه بست. و چون در وقت حرکت موکب همایون بطرف 
جرجان من عریضه خدمت شاه مرحوم عرض کرده بودم که با وجود وجع 
و ام پای مبارک de‏ لازم که بنفس نفیس زحمت مسافرت قرار می‌دهند. 
پنج فوج لشکر من بدهید تا انشاء الله باندک زمانی تا هرات را مفتوح و 
مالک محروسه منضم سازم و این کیفیّت علاوه بر Vlogs‏ کرمان و 


بم و نرماشیر در ضمیر آفتاب تأثیر سلطانی مؤثر افتاده. مزید خوشنودی 


عبرت افزا ۱۳ 


نموده. بدستیاری امنا و مقرّبین بزم حضور سلطنت مثل میرزا نصرالله 
صدر Slob!‏ و میرزا مسعود وزير دول خارجه و میرزا باقر ملک الکتاب 
و بعضی Soo‏ از اصحاب و احباب مشارالیه تقصیرات چند که تفصیلش 
موجب اطناب است بر حاجی وزير وارد آورده 9 فهرست موده باطمینان 
eU‏ در شاهرود و بسطام مجال اضمحلال او را یافته باستظهار GIS‏ انجاح 
مقصود خود را جزوی شمرده فهرست را بنظر پادشاه مرحوم رسانید و 
بغرور این خیالات نیاز شش dale‏ که جهة شاه مرحوم و حاجی 3239 
فرستاده بودم نرسانید. بالحاصل شاهنشاه جنّت آرامگاه همان ساعت 
حاجی وزیر را طلبیده و فهرست را gh‏ سپرده بودند. و مشارالیه بعد از 
ملاحظه همین قدر گفته بود که خطای بزرگ مرا که cols‏ ضیاء ALLIS)‏ 
را بنکاح میرزا مسعود درآوردم ننوشته‌اند. 

بالجمله۱۲ در شب آن روز حاجی مرشد را که درکمال عظمت و اجلال بود 
بنهایت Cae‏ 9 اضمحلال از آردو و ملک اخراج و با وجود معیّن بودن 
صد اسپ و قاطر بار و سواری جهة Ky OUS‏ يابو محتاج و آین الفر 
گویان در وادی حیرت bg:‏ و سرگردان و بعد از آن کسی از شخص حضرتش 


NFO M 


M‏ عبرت افزا 


و در اوقاتی که موکب همایون شهریاری در هیجان حرکت بسمت جرجان 
بود مشارالیه بحقوق محّت‌های سابق من که در عهد خاقان مغفور در 
زمانی که از فارس و BLE‏ متواری و فراری شده oly‏ هن آورده بود و من 
او را در دولت آباد که ملک محدثی من است oly‏ داده مذتها نگاهداری 
نمودم تا از خطر جانی ایمن شده مسکن امانی Gols‏ گزید این اوقات 
اظهار صداقت و محیّت من مینمود. 

لهذا بعد از حرکت از کرمان و ملحق شدن بأردوی همایون در مقام تلافی 
بر آمده در خدمت شاه مرحوم از باب فخریّه معلوم 0394 بود که من 
مثل آقاخان مریدی که در اکثر بلاد عام کرورها مرید دارد دارم. 9 ضمناً 
چون من مقر کرده بودم که از مال حلال خود ale‏ پانصد تومان جهة 
خرج نهار و شام شهریار خلد مقام 9 یکصد تومان dm‏ خرج سفرهه۱ 
مرحوم حاجی میرزا آقاسی میدادم در حین روانگی حاجی مشارالیه از 
کرمان بطرف آردوی همایون وجوه مزبور را شش dole‏ مصحوب عالیجاه 
ارجمندی شاهرخ VO‏ در صحبت ایشان بجرجان فرستادم. 

چون در آن اوقات حاجی زین‌العابدین بخیال انتظام دادن مهام سلطنت 


افتاده و همگی حواس را آماده پیاده ساختن حاجی وزیر از رخش وزارت 


Wo ۵ 


۶ یکی از بزرگان die‏ نعمت‌الْهی در این زمان است. 


عبرت افزا ۱۱ 


گردد و چون خدمات تو بزرگ و OLL‏ بود و حکومت کرمان را در حالتی 
که Spat‏ دشمنان قوی بود و دولت قوامی نگرفته بود gu‏ دادند و بدون 
سببی که مستلزم نقض قول پادشاهی گردد Je‏ نمودن تو ممکن نبود. 
لهذا بفراهم آمدن اسبابی که حواله بتقریر حامل است» تفصیل سبب و 
تحصیل مطلب را درک خواهید agë‏ و آن این است که چون مرحوم حاجی 
زین‌العابدین شیروانی که در حیات خاقان مغفور بگستردن بساط ارشاد 
انبساطی داشت و در خفیه بهر بوم و برزن در طریق نعمت‌اللهی ele‏ 
نشاط می‌افراشت و باکثری از شاهزادگان والا شأن» نوید سلطنت ایران را 
بپیمان و کتمان داده بود من جمله شاه مرحوم را اگر de‏ رشته ارادت و 
بیعت را سابق بعروه ارشاد حاجی میرزا آقاسی رحمه الله محکم داشتند 
(Js‏ از وفور صدق و یقین خاطر بذکر اورادی 4$ از مرحوم حاجی 
شیروانی ۱۴ در سفر خراسان تلقین شده بود می‌گماشتند تا این که نوبت 
سلطنت ely‏ نامی آن پاک فطرت بلند آوا گردید. و حاجی مشارالیه از 
مرتبه خلوت duaig‏ جلوت قدم‌فرسا گشته. لوای جلالت را بنوای هل من 
مزید بلند گردانید و مورد اعتماد خذام سلطنت و موجد اعتقاد بعضی از 


امنای دولت گردیده Sie‏ و احترام eL‏ یافت. 


2 عبرت افزا 


و مفسدین ملک بجهة امنیّت و آسایش سپاه و رعیّت و افزایش منال 


دیوان سلطنت لازم بود 8284 


پس از فراغ میرزا علی رضای مستوفی را جهة پرداختن محاسبات مالیات 
پادشاهی و دریافت مفاصا با فرمان تحسین خدمات مفصّله فوق روانة 
دارالخلافه کردم و خود بخیال فراغت آسودم و منتظر نتیجه قول و قراری 
که ما بین پادشاه مرحوم و این درویش رفته بود بودم و با خود همواره 
این نکته را می‌سرودم: 

ساقیا می بده و غم مخور از دشمن و دوست 


که بکام دل ما آن بشد و این آمد 


چه من بقول خود وفا کردم و خدمات خود را حسب الخواهش اولیای 
دولت بجا آوردم و بامید نتایج فرمایشات شهریاری هر دم تصوّرات 


نشاط افزا۱۳ بخاطر می‌آوردم. 


پس از Gre‏ چاپاری از جانب یکی از محرمان ep‏ حضور سلطنت و 
درویشی وارد و مختصر مراسله (pb‏ مضمون ود که چون قانون دولت 
ایران را چنان که میدانی که در تغییر و تبدیل وزرا لامحاله تغییر احکام 


و el‏ وزیر سابق در زمان وزير لاحق میشود که استقلال وزارت ثابت 


عبرت افزا q‏ 


سرکردگان ایل صداقت his‏ عطاءاللهی و خراسانی و سایر را 3gala‏ 
بطرف بم و نرماشیر نمودیم و اولاد شجاع السطنه قلاع نرماشیر و بم را 
بافغان و بلوچ سیستانی سپرده» خود با خدم و حشم فرار را بر قرار اختیار 
و جلوریز دشت گریز را پیش ABS‏ پشت دادند و افغان و سیستانی 
بهوای این که Code‏ بازده سال در Age‏ خاقان مغفور که هر ساله علاوه 
بر مالیات کرمان سالی چهل هزار تومان خرج لشکری می‌شد و دفع Lil‏ 
صورت نگرفته بود جسور و جری شده بودند. و قلاع متصرّفی خود را 
بذخیره بسیار و مردان کار مضبوط ساخته و خود باستکمال صفوف و 
استعمال آتشخانه و سيوف مقابله پرداخته Colp‏ استعداد خود را در 
دلاوری ظاهر می‌مودند. تا این 4$ من خود" بعد از تنظیم و تنسیق 
امورات بلده, مقابله و مدافعه را مصمّم گشته بسمت نرماشیر ایوار و 
شبگیر نمودم. و مدت یک سال و کسری آسایش و آرام بر خود حرام و alè‏ 
یک من تبریزی پنج هزار دینار از اطراف بنوکر رسانیدم و با وجود قحطی 
و استحکام قلاع و افزونی جمعیّت مخالفین بلوچ و افغان تا مجموع آنها 
را بعد از وضع آنچه در جنگها کشته شدند دستگیر و اسیر نکردم از پا 


ننشستم. و بعد از اطلاق و اخراج گرفتاران جرح و تعدیلی که از سرکشان 


۲۱ بر اساس نسخه‌ی کتابخانه ملی. 


Ao 


۸ عبرت افزا 


مقام رحمه الله که از کماهی احوال و اعمال و اقوال این خاندان bI‏ عن 
Je‏ بخوبی مطلع بود مرا طلبیدند و فرمودند که چون حکومت OLS‏ 
متعلق باجداد تو بود حال نیز تعلّق بتو دارد وجه تدارک مخارج لشکری 


را از dye‏ دریافت 0396 بزودی تدارک دیده روانه شو. 


پس من doe‏ این dS‏ رافت و اقتضای وقت عرض کردم که اگر de‏ 
esci‏ کوان و کراس وو فان که تفای Blas jG‏ 
بود مرحوم BÍ‏ محمّد خان Lig‏ مدّت با لشکر بسیار و مخارج بی شمار 
بنفس نفیس زحمات US‏ کشید تا مفتوح گردید و حال چون این خدمت 
به age‏ من مقرّر است به تأئید الهی و اقبال پادشاهی میروم و دیناری 
از Vaiss‏ عامره نمیخواهم تا إنشاء الله ملک را از تصرّف بیگانه و Mol‏ 
شجاع ALI‏ انتزاع و امن غمایم. پس از انجام این خدمت بهر نوع 
موهبتی که سزاوارم دانند. سرافرازم فرمایند. 

پس DI]‏ رخصت و حکم همایون dilgy‏ محلات شده Jig‏ روزی جهة 
تدارک توف 00396 عزیمت سمت مقصود را مصمّم گشتم. و قبل از 
ورود بکرمان اولاد شجاع السلطنه شهر را تخلیه و بشتاب بطرف بم و 
نرماشیر عنان تاب شده بودند و بعد از ورود شهر را تصرف و یک Jie‏ 


da‏ تمشیت توقف و برادر خود سردار ابوالحسن خان را با خوانین و 


عبرت افزا Y‏ 


می‌رود. 


پس از رحلت آن مغفور و ظهور وحشت و فتور ما بین امیر و مأمورء 
نزدیک و دور و وصول موکب پادشاه مرحوم محمد شاه - جعل الجنة 
مثواه - بدارالخلافةً طهران از هر ملک شاهزادگان و e‏ و امرا و Je‏ 
متوجه دارالخلافه گشتند و از حوادث so‏ و تاراجی که در بین رحلت و 
جلوس OT‏ دو پادشاه رحمت مأنوس واقع شده بود» اکثری بگیر و دار 
موّاخذه گرفتار و من چنانچه رسم ODL‏ است در صحبت غلام حسین خان 
سپهدار بجهة تهنیت جلوس وارد دربار سلطانی شدیم. چون در مذت 
اغتشاش از دست انداز رنود و اوباش در بلاد عراق و ساثرین" در اموال 
مجاورین و مسافرین نهب و تاراج UIS‏ اتفاق abl‏ و مکاریان از هر سمت 


در حدود glare‏ من مأمن گزیده ایمن زیستند تا بسلامت عقصد رسیدند. 


انتشار این گونه محافظت و خیرخواهی موجب خوشنودی خاطر 
پادشاهی گردید و نیز ملک کرمان که از GW‏ تاخت‌وتاز بلوچ و افغان 
ویران و بتصرّف اولاد مرحوم شجاع السّلطنه بود» ملاحظه رصانت قلاع و 
ارگ بم که باستحکام مشهور است و زیادتی جمعیّت مخالفین امنیتش 


باسانی مشکل می‌نمود. لهذا پادشاه مرحوم بصوابدید میرزا ابوالقاسم قائم 


AG 


¢ عبرت افزا 


بکدام حکم و Ge‏ مدخلیّت sagë‏ و فی‌الواقع اگر مرحومه والده 


شفاعت نکرده بود صدمات (US‏ البثه بظل السلطان وارد می‌آمد. 


پس نصفت شهریاری در صدد تدارک مافات و اصلاح مفاسدی که هرور 
شهور سنوات و ell‏ و اوقات گذشته Le‏ وارد شده بود بر آمدند و از مکارم 
اخلاق و لوازم اشفاق» Cubs‏ خاطر محرک سلسله وصلت و وداد گشته 
بازدواج dino‏ جلیله خود Gul‏ درویش ضعیف والده را تکلیف فرمودند و 
owls‏ بعبارتی خاص معذرت خواستند که dad‏ سلطنت را با فضای 


وانگهی با این پریشانی‌ها چون این SUS‏ در ضمیر آفتاب تأثیر سلطانی* 
مجال تمام یافته بود مطابق بيست و سه هزار تومان نقد از خزانه عامره 
بجهة مخارج مرحمت فرمودند و این درویش را مظاهرت eU‏ بين الانام 
مصاهرت امتیاز Wold‏ و مادام الحیات Dje Coley‏ و احترام مرا زیاده از 
شاهزادگان عظام می‌نمودند و وساطت مرا درباره اکابر و اصاغر قبول 
می‌کردند بلکه در اکثر محافل از Clog‏ با من اظهار مفاخرت می‌فرمودند. 
اسکنه الله تعالی فى بحبوحة الجنان. 


مرید 055 ذرّات کائنات شود 
دلی که جلوه خورشید را طلبکار است 


Vo 


عبرت افزا ۵ 
و پس از وقوع این واقعه خویش و بیگانه یگانه‌وار مخالفتم موافقت 
نمودند و تقویت امنای دولت سلطانی معاونت اضداد مزید بر le‏ گشته 
تا آن که والده slalo dogo po‏ شده dila)‏ دارالخلافة طهران Wes‏ و در 
از خاک صفا lo‏ پذیرد 
مروا j‏ جمال مروه گیرد 
و در مشکوی خاص سلطنت مزید She‏ اختصاص «3b‏ معرض تظلم 
چنانکه گفته‌اند: 
آنشکده iw‏ ما NS‏ تست 
بتخانه Spal‏ خلیلی دارد 
سوز دادخواهی آن مرحومه بعروق شخص سلطنت تافته کارد از کمر 


مخاطب ساخته فرمایش فرموده 3g)‏ که این چهار پنج ده خراب را که 


مرحوم sare Bl‏ خان عوض املاک کرمان بایشان واگذار نموده بود تو 


£o 


۴ عبرت افزا 


بالجمله در هفت سالگی مرحوم والد شهید را به یزد بردند و ایمانی خان 
فراهانی مأمور به نیابت دهات متعلّق اء که مرحوم BÍ‏ محمّد خان پس 
از حرکت دادن والد و وابستگان را از کرمان در عوض بعضی از املاکات 
آملک واگذار کرده بودند. شد و چون محمّد علی نام۶ که کدخدای قصبه 
ریوگان محلات بود GSE‏ حکومت او را نمی‌نمود بجهة اطمینان او کاغذی 
مؤڭد به Gly‏ و ایمان غلاظ و شداد نزد مرحومهٌ والده فرستاد و آن 
مرحومه بعد از مطمئن ساختن او را روانه فراهان مود و خان موصوف 
خلاف عهد و سوگند کرده او را مقیّد و محبوس 9 محصّلان فرستاده خانه 
و اساس البیت او را حتّی ملبوس زنانة او را غارت موده بردند و والده 
بجهة وساطت و شفاعت او روانه فراهان شد و خان مزبور از مشک SLI‏ 
که مسکن او بود Glow‏ دیگر رفته Gay‏ پنهان نمود. از این سببها ناچار 
ترک خانه و مسکن محلات را 0996 در هشت سالگی مستأصلاً در قم 
gale‏ قسمت افتاد و در آنجا از وجدان ارباب نفاق و فقدان اصحاب وفاق 
چندان اضطرار و دست تنگی در وسعت مکنت اتفاق افتاد که راستی نان 
و ماست در قوت لایموت بسختی دست میداد و بهیچوجه تفقدی از 
اقارب و اجانب متصور نبود تا Gb‏ سیزده مرحله از عمر شد هم در این 


سال مرحوم We‏ را در یزد شهید کردند. 


ب ۵. 


عبرت افزا ۳ 
و ضمناً رعایت اختصار می‌ماید؟ که طول مقال موجب ملال نگرندگان 


نگردد. 


این کوچه عمر وحشت‌افزا راهی است 
حبرت‌زده است هر کجا آگاهی است 
بازیگر روزگار را معرکه‌ها است 


میدان جهان عجب تماشاگاهی است 


و اين مسمّی به Looe‏ حسن الحسینی الشهیر بآقاخان ابن شاه خلیل‌الله 
را احوالات از زمان gi‏ تا پنجم مرحله که از عمر سپری شد چنانچه 
اقتضای حرکات صبیان است مقتضی شرح و بیان نیست در سال ششم 
همکتبم بردند و ملا علی محمّد ادیبم سپردند و سواد مشار dole dul‏ بود 
که فرق سواد از بیاض بآسانی مشکل می‌نمود چنانچه در افاده گلستان 
سعدی. «اسب تازی که تک" رود بشتاب» توجیه بسگ شکاری می‌کرد و 
در استفاده از درس نصاب در معنی حسد حافده متغیّرانه می‌سرود که 
اطفال را بپرسیدن مزخرفات صوفیّه چه خیال؟ بگذارید و بگذرید که بیان 


۴ 


Fo 


۵ صورت اصلی عبارت در شعر سعدی بدین شکل است: دو تک. 


۲ عبرت افزا 


ممدودان لا پنقطعان و لاینقصمان الى يوم القيمة حتی يردا" على 
الحوض» خاصه وجود فیض‌آمود ایشان است. 

و بعد چون در کارخانه آفرینش نوع انسانرا شایسته‌ترین منش و بینش 
تحصیل عبرت است لهذا این سرگشته opto‏ امکان و پا شکسته دور زمان 
بنظر عبرت ملاحظه احوال گذشته خود را نموده مجملی از تفصیل 
سرنوشت سرشت و سرگذشت تقلیب حالات و تقریب رویدادات وارده 
دوری نسبت بخود را بجهة فائده بینندگان برشته تحریر کشیده تا سررشته 
نقل احوالات دیگران گردیده میزان تجربه حاصل نایند de‏ شخص را در 
بیان شرح احوال خود مجال" اشتباه و تخلیط محال است. 

فما eS‏ الا الصّمت و Goll‏ ناطق 

و ما IS‏ الله لاغير خالق 

فیشهدنا تکوینه فی شهودنا 

Ja‏ عليه فى الوجود حقائق 

فمن شاء فليؤمن و من شاء فليقل 


خلاف الى قلناه و الله صادق 


33 درنسخه‌ها بدین صورت ضبط شده است:‎ Y 
در هر دو نسخه این کلمه «جمال» آمده است که تصحیف می‌غاید.‎ ۳ 


بسم الله الرحمن الرحیم 
حمد و LS‏ پگانه خالقی را رواست که جمله جهان و جهانیان صورت 


پارای زبان کو 4$ ثنایش گویم 


b‏ وصف JLS‏ کبرپایش گویم 


لولاک LL‏ خلقت الافلاک dod‏ از Slog!‏ بیهمتائی اوست. 


از عکس رخش گلشن Ole‏ پیدا شد 

و j‏ سایه او سرو روان پیدا شد 

بلغ العلی بکماله کشف الدّجی بجماله 

هم نقطه و هم دایره و هم پرگار 

و درود بر اوصیای Gou‏ و اولیای مطلقی زیباست Ws‏ عن سلف که در 
هر ازمنه و ادوار هدلول 147 شریفه Gril GIG‏ آمَنُوا آطیغوا AD‏ 
Bae JUI Jols Joy els‏ و مضمون حدیث Sh‏ تارک فيكم 


Gulati‏ ما ان مشکتم logs‏ لن olas‏ بعدی کتاب الله وعترتی حبلان 


Yo 


عبرت افزا 


لحسینی 
محمد 
cal‏ 
تال حسن 


das 
حیح و ترج‎ 
تصحر‎ 
از‎ 


2 
R a 
A 
o» 
و داريو‎ 
Ow 
herd نیل‎ 
dor دن‎ 
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